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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In the effort to condense the vast amount of material on broadcasting 
which I have endeavored to include in this volume, I have tried to avoid 
repeating any instructions. Because of this condensation, no single chapter 
in the handbook is complete within itself. For instance, in order to under- 
stand fully how to write for children, it is necessary that the student read 
not only the chapter on Preparation of Children’s Programs, but also the 
chapters on Writing the Radio Play and Writing the Radio Serial. If a 
story for children is to be adapte<l for radio, consider the chapter on copy- 
rights. Every writer should understand the problems which are faced by 
the production director; consequently the chapters on production and 
sound effects should also be studied by the writer for children. He must 
understand, also, the limitations that are placed upon the actor; conse- 
quently those chapters dealing with the radio actor and radio speech in 
general must be include<l. If the children’s program is to be a sponsored 
one, he must consider the restrictions that are placed upon advertising 
programs and the service that radio can offer to the sponsor. Thus it is 
necessary in practically every aspect of broadcasting to understand the 
background, the purposes, and the problems that are to be found in other 
phases of the study of broadcasting. 

In addition to the direct instructional approach to the subject of 
broadcasting, I have endeavored to add something of the case-book 
method through the analysis of student-written plays included in the 
Appendix. Many texts and compilations include a number of specimen 
scripts. These unfortunately cannot be broadcast or used because they 
are copyrighted. The plays that are included in the Appendix of this 
volume are not copyrighted and may be revised, in accordance with the 
suggestions, and presented by any local group, \ 

The Suggested Class Assignments are not questions based upon the 
text but are outside research projects for the student of broadcasting, 
designed to carry him further into a study of broadcasting. 

I am proud of the Index. While its composition is not particularly 
literary, its listing is complete. If the subject you seek is not included, it 
just isn’t in the book. 

The Handbook of Broadcasting is essentially a “how-to book” for 
the student, for the teacher of broadcasting, and for the individual who is 
called upon to make a radio speech. Since 19^, students have been 
asking me how to do certain things in radio; teachers engaged in graduate 
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study have questioned me about methods for teaching radio fundamen- 
tals, speech, dramatics, and writing; and faculty members, lawyers, 
doctors, and ministers have come to me with their broadcasting problems. 
It is for them that this handbook was written. It could be very amusing, 
but then it wouldn't be a textbook. It could be rigidly factual, but then it 
would be read only upon assignment. I feel that it is informative, instruc- 
tive, interesting. As a broadcaster I hesitate to use the word “edu- 
cational." Nothing discourages a radio-station manager, a listener, and 
probably a reader more than to have a production announced as educa- 
tional. Radio speech, acting, or writing cannot be taught exclusively 
through the use of a textbof)k, but by assigning a textbook for foundation 
study the teacher is relieved of lecturing and can devote class periods to 
auditions, rehearsals, and the criticism of scripts — the idea being to 
lessen the work of the teacher and increase the knowledge of the student. 

'Ihis revised edition has been built to conform to the specifications set 
forth by the teachers of broadcasting in the 57 universities and colleges 
which use the first edition of the Handbook of Broadcasting. I have 
endeavored to include all their suggestions in making this revision, and I 
anticipate that it will satisfy their requirements even better than did the 
first edition. I wish to express ray appreciation to them for their valuable 
advice. 

Ann Arbor, Mk'Hiow, 

April, 1941. 


Waldo Abbot. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This handbook is designed as a guide for teachers and students of 
broadcasting, for those listeners who are interested in learning how pro- 
grams are planned and presented, and for those who may be called upon at 
some time to speak to “Mike." It is not a text in speech, English com- 
position, education, or journalism, although all these subjects and others 
are considered in their relation to broadcasting. In some fields the infor- 
mation contained herein is purely introductory, for such topics in radio as 
education, advertising, and law are too extensive to <liseuss completely 
in the limited space allowance of a handbook. While I feel positive that 
the facts necessary to the student in broadcasting are contained in the 
following pages, broadcasting itself cannot be taught by textbook, cor- 
respondence school, or lecture methods. Microphone experience, either 
over public-address equipment or in actual broadcasting, is essential. 

The most general criticism offered by my students, on whom this text 
was tried out in mimeographed form, was that it contains too many facts 
and too little humor. Possibly these eleven years of intrcKlucing educa- 
tional programs have eliminated any tendency upon my part to be frivo- 
lous. I have read a talk for an absent speaker on “How It Feels to Be a 
Mother." I have taken the part of a moral degenerate in an interview 
with a psychiatrist. I have stood ready to read a dignified introduction of 
a former president of the University, who was publicly interested in birth 
control, only to hear the student orchestra, which preceded him, unwit- 
tingly blare forth the selection “Whose Baby Are You?" I have struggled 
to introduce in a conversational style the Curator of Lepidoptera of the 
Insect Division of the Museum of Zoology, and the Curator of Phanero- 
grams of Basidiomycetes of the University Herbarium. I hope that the 
students who plod through this book will understand ray resultant 
seriousness. 

Ann Arbok, Michigan, ♦ 

May, 19S7. 
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CHAPTER I 

Fundamentals of Radio 

This handbook is intended for the student of broadcasting, not for the 
radio technician. That field of instruction is in the capable hands of the 
physicists and electrical engineers. Even a broadcaster, however, should 
know something of the medium that makes his profession possible. Let 
us trace the speech of an announcer from him to his listener. 

The announcer will either be broadcasting a special-event program 
(which is called a ‘‘remote’’) from a dance hall, an athletic field, a church, 
or some other location where the event is taking place, or he will be speak- 
ing from a studio located in the broadcasting station. If the program is a 
remote-control program, various acoustic problems will arise. There may 
Ik* an exct*ssive period of reverberation or an echo, or there may be a 
great deal of background noise. If he is broadcasting from a studio the 
faults which are apjiarent in the remote-control broadcast have been 
corrected by acoustic engineers. 

When sounds are generated in an enclosure such as a room or a studio, 
the impulse that reaches the ear of the listener in the room comes from 
several places. Some of it com(‘s directly from the source (50 per cent or 
less, depending upon the distance), the source in this instance being the 
announcer’s V(x;al chords. Some comes from the ceiling, the side walls, 
and the floor by one or more reflections from these surfaces. In a hard- 
plastered room, whtTe sound waves can reflect several times without 
being appreciably absorbed, a note may persist for 5 or 6 seconds after 
it has been sounded. A condition such as this, which engineers call “live- 
ness,” is intolerable in the majority of instances for broadcasting, and 
even conversation is difficult in such a room. To remedy this condition, 
sound-absorbing materials are placed on the surface of the room. There 
are various materials and methods for acoustically treating such studios. 
In many new studios additional deadening has been effected by the 
elimination of flat surfaces upon the walls and ceiling. A “saw-toothed” 
wall breaks up the sound waves reflected from it and helps further to 
diffuse the waves throughout the room. In other studios the side walls 
are hung at an angle, slanting gradually from the floor to the ceiling. 

It has been found that the most desirable period of reverberation for 
a radio studio is from 0,8 to 1.2 seconds. When the reverberation period 
is greater than this, the studio is “live” and sounds persist too long. 

d 
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When it is less than this, the studio is ‘Mead’’ and sounds die out too 
soon. Singers complain that their voices seem to go out into the ‘Mead” 
room and do not come back. In order to create certain effects, studios are 
now being built with “live ends” and “dead ends*” The live end is one 
in which the walls are hard-surfaced and flat, built for the purpose of re- 
flecting sounds. The deliberate 
purpose of this arrangement is to 
introduce one relatively loud re- 
flection into the microphone and 
help the naturalness of the pickup. 
An orchestra is placed with its back 
to the live end, which acts as a 
shell reflector. The presence of 
many people in a studio will tend 
to deaden it, since each individual’s 
clothing absorbs the sound. There- 
fore it becomes necessary to pro- 
vide means of varying the amount 
of soun<l-absorbing materials upon 
the walls in order that the rever- 
beration period of the room may 
be kept right. In modern studios 
there are sliding panels which per- 
mit the sound-absorbing material 
to be moved to one side and a hard 
surface which will reflect sound to 
be exposed. With the development 
of frequency-modulated broad- 
casts, studios will require special 
acoustic treatment for frequency 
modification. 

Reverberation should not be confused with echo. An echo is the return 
of a sound by reflection after a short period of silence. Since the shortest 
interval of silence that the ear can detect is 3^6 second, it follows that, 
for an echo to be present, there must be a difference of at least 70 feet 
between the rate length of the sound reaching the listener directly and 
that returning by reflection. Reverberation is the successive retium of the 
sound by reflection at intervals too short for the ear to detect so that the 
sound seems to be continuous as its intensity decreases. 

In an acoustically treated studio the announcer speaks to a micro- 
phone. His words are carried by sound waves from his mouth to the micro- 
phone. These sound waves travel at approximately 1100 feet a second. 
Each note in his voice causes air vibrations or sound waves. Each sound 



Fig. 1. — Directional ultrasensitive crystal 
microphone, Type “US.** (Photograph by 
Brush D&ndoprmvi Co.) 
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wave has its own frequency, that is to say, the number of vibrations set 
in motion per second. When these notes arrive at the microphone they 
cause the sensitive face of that microphone to respond at like frequencies 
and thus change the sound wave into electrical impulses. 

There are three general types of microphones in current use in broad- 
casting stations today. These microphones, which are m inufactured by 
more than 70 concerns, have many different trade names but fundamen- 



ViQ. 2. — All-purpose crystal microphone “AP.’’ {Photograph by Brush Development Co.) 

tally they are either crystal, velocity, or dynamic microphones. The 
crystal microphone is constructed of Rochelle-salt crystals about 
inch thick. The sound waves hit these crystal slabs and cause them to 
vibrate and bend apart; the vibration sets up a weak voltage, which 
varies with the sound pressures upon the crystals. This type of micro- 
phone is very rugged, not easily damaged, and comparatively inexpensive. 
It may be constructed so that it is either directional or nondirectional, 
being responsive to sounds coming from all directions. It has very good 
tonal quality but is more frequently used for public-address and recording 
work than for actual broadcasting. Figure 1 is an inexpensive crystal 
microphone manufactured by the Brush Development Company of Cleve- 
land* Ohio; Fig. 8 is the all-*purpose Brush crystal microphone. These 
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microphones are protected by grills to prevent wind disturbances when 
they are used outdoors. Figure 3 is a nondirectional crystal microphone, 
also manufactured by Brush, of the diaphragm crystal character. Micro- 
phones of this type are very satisfactory for both speech and music. 

The velocity type of microphone is frequently called the “ribbon 
mike,” and justly so, because its operation depends upon the vibration of 
a very thin corrugated duraluminum ribbon suspended between the poles 



Fig. 3. — Nondirectional crystal mi- 
crophone “BR i5.** {Photograph hy 
Brush Developmevt Co.) 



Fig. 4. -Bidirectional velocity or rib- 
bon microphone, {Photograjih hy RCA 
Manufacturing To., /nc.) 


of a strong magnet. When the ribbon is set into motion by sound vibra- 
tions, small electric currents are developed in it which are then further 
amplified. The ribbon microphone is equally sensitive on the two opposite 
sides which represent the broad faces of the ribbon, while it is compara- 
tively insensitive on the other two edges. It is an excellent type of micro- 
phone to be used for a quartet or to be placed in the center of an orchestra. 
The duraluminum ribbon is hung in the bottom of a V-shaped trough. The 
result is that speakers do not talk across this microphone, but into the 
trough. The velocity type of microphone (Fig. 4) is manufactured by 
Radio Corporation of America and is of the standard broadcasting type. 
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Smaller velocity microphones are made for public-address and recording 
work. 

The principle of the dynamic microphone is essentially that of the 
dynamic loud-speaker. It consists of a diaphragm on which is mounted a 
small coil of fine wire. This, vibrating in the field of a strong magnet, 
generates minute electric currents proportional to the incoming sound 
impulses. Its diaphragm is moved back and forth by the air or sound 
waves. This causes the coil to move in a powerful magnet field and electri- 
(‘al impulses result. The dynamic microphone may be constructed as 
either a directional microphone or a nondirectional microphone. The two 



most popular types at the [)resent are the “eight-balT’ and the “salt- 
shaker” types. Figure 6 shows the eight-ball microphone which was de- 
veloped in 1939 by Western Electric Company. This is nondirectional 
when it is upright as shown in the picture, but, by using a swivel and the 
acoustic baffle assembly, it may be converted into a seraidirectional 
microphone for speech and announcing. The eight-ball is probably the 
most popular of the high-quality broadcasting microphones. Figure 7 
portrays the .salt-shaker microphone developed by Western Electric in 
1937. This is a high-quality microphone designed for general utility work 
in broadcasting, including those pickups made outside of regular studios. 
When upright and used in such a way that the speakers talk over the 
microphone, it is nondirectional, but when used as illustrated, with the 
swivel faced toward the speaker, it becomes a semidirectional microphone. ^ 
In 1939 Western Electric developed the cardioid directional microphone, 
which was further perfected in 1940. This microphone (Fig. 8) is really 
two microphones, a ribbon microphone and a dynamic microphone, each 
of which can be used independently or in conjunction with the other. 
This was the first instrument to combine not less than three pickup 
characteristics in one instrument. By the use of a small switch located at 
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the base of the microphone, it is possible to convert this instrument into 
nondirectional, unidirectional, and cardioid or heart-shaped selectivity. 
Three other coverage areas designed to minimize reverberation are also 
possible with this microphone; Pig. 9 shows a diagram of three of the 
pickup areas for this cardioid microphone. Radio Corporation of America 
makes an all-purpose microphone consisting of two ribbon-type micro- 
phones operating in a common airgap (Fig. 10). This microphone also has 



Fig 6 — Nondirectional 
eight-ball microphone (dy- 
namic). {Photograph by Wesb- 
em Electric Company,) 



Fig, 7. — Nondirectional salt-shaker 
tmcrophone, dynamic type. {Photograph 
by Weetem Electric Company,) 


the three pickups — bidirectional, nondirectional, and cardioid. The grills 
or screens on all microphones are designed for protection and wind 
screening. 

• Two interesting microphones are the machine-gun and tl^e parabolic. 
The machine-gun accessory (Fig. 11) consists of a series of tubes strapped 
together through which sound is conveyed to a dynamic microphone 
which fits into the -end. This type of equipment is designed to reduce 
reverberation and extraneous noises in distant pickups. The muzzles of 
the tubes are directed at a speaker, soloist, or musical group at a distimce 
and only that sound which enters the end of the tube in a direct line is 
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conveyed to the microphone. For the parabolic microphone equipment 


in this instance (Fig. 12), a very 
large wooden chopping bowl has 
been used to directionalize a distant 
pickup of a band or of a speaker in 
a convention. The microphone is 
placed in the focal point of the con- 
cave side of the bowl. The sound is 
reflected to the microphone. Equip- 
ment of this sort is used on gridirons 
and in convention halls. Various 
companies make parabolic reflectors. 

The electric impulses that are 
developed in the microphone are 
carried to a control board adjacent 
to the studio in which the an- 
nouncer is speaking. Here the con- 
trol operator blends the output of 
microphones which are in use and 
amplifies the volume before it is sent 
out over special telephone lines. 
Special instruments calibrated in 
volume units (decibels), called “VU” 
by the technician, show the loud- 
ness of the programs at all times, 
and it is one of the duties of the con- 
trol operator to keep the loudness 
within certain limits, namely, be- 
tween 40 and 100 volume units. This 





Fig. 8. — The Multimike, a develop- 
ment of the cardioid microphone combining 
the features of the velocity and the dynamic 
microphones. {Photograph by Western Elec- 
tric Company,) 

is equivalent to —5 to —0 decibels. 


Wide pickup zone 



Wide pickup zone 



Wide pickup zone 
R 

Bt^dinedionol pickup 
Fig. 


Non-directional |>iekup Uni-direc+ional pickup 

0. — Cardioid directional microphone. 


The operator also checks the quality of outgoing music and speech by 
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listening to it to see that no distortion is present. He formerly had to 
modulate sudden explosive sounds to avoid blasting; however, this is now 
accomplished automatically by equipment at the transmitter. 

After the program has been amplified and monitored in the control 
room, it is put onto a telephone line. The electrical impulses are carried 

by this telephone line at approximately 80,000 
^ miles per second. If the program is a network 

program, it is carried by these telephone lines 
to the various transmitters of the stations 
that compose that network throughout the 
country and is put into the air by the indi- 
vidual transmitters of these stations. If the 
program is a local one, it is sent by telephone 
line to the station's own transmitter. 

In the early days of radio it was convenient 
to l(X‘ate the transmitter on the same building 
in which the studios were housed, but it was 
soon found that this arrangement had several 
disadvantages, such as too much screening of 
the station’s signal by large steel buildings in 
the neighborhood and unsatisfactory ground 
conditions. As a result, transmitters are now 
usually located several miles outside the city, 
where conditions are better for maximum 
, 'I I efficiency. The Columbia Broadcasting System 

^ has recently built an island for its transmitter 

i shores of Long Island, New York. 

Fig. 10. — All-purpose mi- The straight Vertical antenna with a height 
crophone (two ribbons) with equal to 0.58 of the stat’on’s wavelength gives 

cardioid pickup. (Photograph results than any of the older inverted 

by RCA Manufacturing Co., , ^ i?.vi nt 

^ L or 1 types, home of these have small bases, 

large middle sections, and then small tops, 
much resembling two ordinary towers fitted together base to base. 
Others are straight vertical structures of uniform thickness through- 
out. In either type the steel structure of the tower is the actual 
radiating system. A necessary part of the transmitter’s radiator is the 
system of ground wires that is buried in the soil around the base of the 
antenna. Although never seen by the visitors to the stations, these bare 
copper wires are laid out with great care at a depth of 6 to 12 inches be- 
neath the surface in much the same pattern as the spokes of a wheel about 
the hub, each wire or spoke being almost as long as the antenna itself. 
The transmitter proper (Pig- 13) consists of a quartz-crystal oscillator 
which generates the radio frequency (the quartz crystal to maintain the 
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Kio 11 M.it him -Run attachment for djnaiuic murophoiit (very directional). 



Fig. 12. — Improvised parabolic microphone. 
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exact frequency, the number of kilocycles of the station). This crystal 
oscillator is followed by several more stages of radio-frequency amplifica- 
tion which increase the power to a value suitable for modulation. The 
speech which comes from the microphone or incoming telephone line is 
amplified by a series of audio-frequency amplifiers which terminate in a 
stage called the modulator/’ This modulator in turn is connected to the 
radio-frequency stage previously mentioned. It is at this point that the 
mixing of the audio frequency and radio frequency takes place. Further 
amplification follows, and the resulting power is fed into the antenna and 
radiated in all directions. This modulation or mixing process gives rise to 
other frequencies in addition to the carrier frequency, which is the fre- 
quency of the quartz crystal. These other radio frequencies, called “side 



Fig. 13. — Radio transmitter. 


bands,” are located in the assigned channel on either side of the carrier 
and contain the speech of the announcer whose program we are tracing 
from his mouth to the radio listener. The Federal Communications 
Commission limits the width of this channel to 10 kilocycles. 

Every station has its own carrier wave located in the center of its 
assigned channel. These carrier waves vary between 550 and 1600 kilo- 
cycles for the regular broadcast band. These waves travel at the speed of 
light. All carrier waves travel at the same speed, but those having fewer 
kilocycles do not oscillate so fast as those having more kilocycles. A station 
operating at 550 kilocycles has a rate of oscillation of 550,000 cycles per 
second for its carrier wave. 

The carrier waves which are sent out by the radio station may be 
divided into two categories; first, the ground wave, and second, the sky 
wave. During the daytime the sky waves have no affect upon the coverage 
of the station because they travel upward and are lost, but at night these 
sky waves play a very important part because they go up and hit the 
Kennelly-Heaviside layer and are reflected back to the earth. These 
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reflected sky waves are evident usually only after sunset and extend the 
nighttime coverage of stations. The reflected sky wave is important only 
to the most powerful stations in the dear-channel classification. Such 
stations can be heard ordinarily during the daytime between 100 and 
^00 miles by means of their ground waves, but at night, through the 
medium of the reflected sky wave, they are heard at great distances 
because the sky waves are not absorbed by ground conditions as the 



A\ niqht the coverage of the clear channel s+ah’ons 
IS extended by the reflected sky-wave 
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At night the coverage of local and regnqnal 
channel stations is reduced because tneir 
Reflected sky- waves produce interference 
with each others ground -waves 


Fig. 14. 


ground wave is. The sky wave is not so dependable as the ground wave of 
the station, and generally this extended coverage is considered as the 
secondary coverage area. It is this reflected sky wave that causes fading, 
inasmuch as the fading area exists where the ground wave of the station 
interferes with the reflected sky wave of the same station. Despite the 
faults and unreliability of the sky wave, a very large proportion of the 
radio audience depends upon sky-wave reception for its evening programs. 
Local and regional stations do not benefit from their reflected sky waves 
because they are located closer to one another than are dear-channel 
stations and, instead of having an area deared of interference for their 
sky waves, they have merely an area in which their sky waves interfere 
with those of another station upon the same wave length. If a listener to 
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a regional or local station has his receiving set near the outside limits of 
the ground wave of a local or regional station, he will find at night that 
there is interference with another station because he is picking up the 
sky waves from one or more stations operating on the same frequency. 
Thus the coverage of a regional or local station is less at night than it is 
during the daytime, and the coverage of the dear-channel station is 
greater (see Fig. 14), 

According to the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
of 1940, entered into by the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, 
the 106 channels in the standard broadcast band are divided into three 
principal classes — clear, regional, and local. 

1. Clear channel. A clear channel is one on ^^hich the dominant station or 
stations render service over wide areas and \ihich are cleared of objectionable 
interference, within their primary service areas and ov'er all or a substantial por- 
tion of their secondary service areas. 

2. Regional channel. A regional channel is one on which several stations ma\ 
operate with powers not m excess of 5 kw. The primary service area of a station 
operating on any such channel may be limited, as a consequence of interferen(‘e, 
to a given field intensity c*ontour, 

3. Local channel. A local channel is one on which several stations may operate 
with powers not in excess of 250 watts. The primary service area of a station 
operating on any such channel may be limited, as a consequence of interference, 
to a given field intensity contour. 

The number of channels of each class shall be as follows: 


( 'lear channels 

59 

Regional channels 

41 

Local channels 

6 


106 


All countries are permitted to use all regional and all local channels 
subject to power limitations and standards for the prevention of objec- 
tionable interference. The clear channels were assigned definitely to the 
various countries, 63 dear-channel stations being permitted to the United 
States. Twenty-four of these channels are used in conjunction with other 
countries. The remaining 39 are exclusive United States channels. With 
only 59 clear channels available and with the United States permitted 
to operate 63 dear-channel stations, it is obvious that certain of these 
stations must be located far enough apart so that interference of the sky 
waves will be negligible. With only 106 channels available for broadcast- 
ing in the United States and with 881 stations operating on January 1, 
1940, it is equally obvious that a great many of these stations have to be 
in the same frequencies, but by placing them far enough apart so that the 
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gtound waves of regional and local stations do not interfere and that the 
sky waves of clear-channel stations do not interfere, it is possible to 
obtain good reception from all these licensed stations. This is achieved by 
the Federal Communications Commission, which limits the power of the 
various stations and the hours in which certain stations may broadcast. 

Various stations are allotted a certain amount of power for broad- 
casting their programs. Those which have clear channels are generally 
allowed 50,(K)0 watts; those in the regional classification do not exceed, 
under ordinary circumstances, 5000 watts; and those in the local category 
have a maximum of ^250 watts. Under ordinary circumstances a station 
with 50,000 watts would be able to send its carrier wave approximately 
three times as far as a station with 250 watts. However, there are factors 
that determine the coverage of a station in addition to power. A station 
which broadcasts upon a low frequency, as a 550-kilocycle station, will 
go farther with less (effort than a station which is broadcasting upon a 
frequency of 1550 kilocycles, becaust^ the latter carrier wave has to oscil- 
late so many mon* times in covering the same distance. In an article by 
J. M. Greene, circulation manager of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, in Printers' Ink, April 26, 1940, the following illustration explains 
this: 

To explain why one carrier wave travels farther than the other, let us compare 
them with two men, one tall and the other short, walking at the same speed along 
a soft, sandy beach. Each step absorbs energy and the result is that the taller 
man takes fewer steps (the radio station broadcasting upon the lower frequency) 
and is still going strong after the shorter man has given up (the radio station 
broadcasting on the higher frequency). 

A second factor which determines the coverage of a radio station is 
the ground over which it passes. Various geological conditions affect the 
transmission and cut dowm the coverage of the station. Therefore the 
station Which has the greatest power and the lowest number of kilocycles 
and broadcasts over the best ground conditions is the one that will be 
heard the farthest. Power is not the only factor in station coverage. It is 
entirely possible under certain conditions for a station operating on 250 
watts to have a greater coverage than one operating on 50,000 watts. 
Ground conductivity alone can offset the advantages of both high power 
and low frequency. 

Not only do such things as power, the frequency, and ground con- 
ductivity aflFect the coverage and reception of programs, but man-made 
conditions may affect it. Electrical disturbances caused by X-ray ma- 
chines, power lines, etc., create disturbances which aflFect the signal 
received by the broadcasting set. High steel structures surrounding the 
antenna of the station’s transmitter will aflFect its coverage. 
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As has been pointed out, radio signals travel farther at night by their 
sky waves than they do during the daytime. Therefore, in order further to 
avoid interference, the Federal Communications Commission grants 
licenses to certain stations which are located close to one another to 
broadcast with decreased power after sunset. More stations broadcast 
from sunrise to sunset than are permitted to air programs after sunset* 
There are other instances wliere stations share time, one station being 
permitted on the air for part of the day and another one for the balance of 
the day. These limitations permit the licensing of a greater nunilHT of 
stations. 

Also in an eflPort to decrease interference between stations, directional 
antennas are sometimes installed. Under normal circumstances a vertical 
antenna will radiate almost equally well in all directions, but it is possible 
by proper modification to directionalize the radiation from an antenna. 
The bulk of the station’s power may be sent in one certain direction, as is 
done in radio airway beacons, or it may be kept from radiating in that 
direction and left free to traverse all the others. 

The carrier frequency and side band (sometimes called “side fre- 
quencies”) come through space to be picked up by the aerial of the 
receiving set. Radio waves travel through the air at the speed of light, 
approximately 186,000 miles per second. If the announcer in a prize fight 
is talking to a person located in the 25-cent seats 500 or 600 feet away 
from the ring, and to a microphone, you who are listening to the program 
500 to 600 miles away will hear his voice over the radio before it will be 
heard by the man who has paid his quarter. These radio waves, picked up 
by the aerial, are changed into electrical impulses (of the same frequency 
as the radio waves), which are conveyed to apparatus which tunes the set 
to the frequency of the station. After suitable amplification these impulses 
go into a detector in which the speech of the announcer, in the form of 
electrical impulses of the same frequency as developed by the microphone, 
is extracted from the carrier and side bands. Thence these impulses are 
further amplified and conducted to a voice coil mounted in a magnetic 
field. This voice coil is attached to the paper cone of the loud-speaker. 
The impulses cause the voice coil and hence the cone to vibrate. The 
vibrations of the cone result in sound waves just like those that were 
projected by the announcer in the studio (see Fig. 15). 

The phraseology I have used in this explanation (channels, bands) is 
that used by technicians, specialists in electrical engineering and physics. 
However, it does give rise to a misconception on the part of the layman. 

In reality there are no definite layers in the air. Possibly a better illustra- 
tion to use in connection with broadcasting is that there are two stations, 
one represented by a red light and the other by a green light. When these 
stations are broadcasting, both lights are Uluminated and the air about 
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them is filled with red and green rays representing their radio frequencies. 
Both colors are everywhere just as their radio waves fill the air. Your 
receiving set is a filter which picks out only the red rays or only the green 
rays as you tune that filter (receiving set) to the station to which you 
desire to listen. The red rays do not go in a definite pathway or band, but 
go everywhere, up and down and arouinl the light which is the antenna 
of the station. If the red or green light were made brighter and dimmer 
according to some prearranged code, while the color was not changed, 
and the person watching the lights could interpret that message through 
the medium of a code, he would be using the light rays just as the receiving 
set picks up radio waves. The intensity of the signal is varied by the 
sound wave wdiich is transmitted in the amplitude-modulated system of 
broadcasting. 

Frequency Modulation. 

Following the same illustration, if the code system sent out by the 
light is built around a change in the color of the light instead of in the 
brightness, we have the new frequency-modulation or staticless radio idea 
illustrated. In other words, the frequency of transmission is changed back 
and forth as a code. The receiving set under these circumstances must be 
sensitive to frequency changes or, in the illustration, to color changes. 

The frequency-modulation system possesses several important advan- 
tages over the older method of amplitude modulation which makes its 
employment desirabh*. Man-made and natural int(Tference is reduced by 
this meth<Hl of broadcasting. Nearby stations do not cause annoying 
interference because of the wide band of frequencies needed by this 
system. To date the only real interference that is noti(*eabie is that caused 
by autoinobih‘s. Frequency modulation is a short-wave form of broad- 
casting and covers a restricted area. Because of the high frequency of 
this type of broadcasting, there is room for a great many more stations 
than now exist in the broadcasting band. The frequency-modulation 
transmitter, furthermore, is much simpler than the amplitude-modulated 
transmitter and less expensive to optTate; receivers can be serviced by 
regular radio-service men and can Ik* combined with receivers for the 
regular broadcast band. At the present time seven companies are manu- 
facturing frequency-modulated receiving sets. While only 17 stations are 
oi)erated at the present writing, there are hundreds of applications filed 
with the Commission for such stations. There are two major reasons for 
not changing at once to this method of broadcast. Radio sets in existence 
today will not receive frequency-modulated radio waves, and, at the high 
frequency at which these transmitters are employed, the radio waves 
have begun to take on some of the properties of light and will not go very 
far beyond the horizon. In the majority of instances such stations cover 
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H radius of only about 25 to'50 miles. The width oi the new FM channels 
has been adjusted to permit high-fidelity transmission, making more 
noticeable the high frequencies in the reception with the result that the 
listener has to be trained to appreciate these frequencies rather than to 
rely upon the lower tonal qualities of regular broadcast. However, 
frequency-modulated sets have tone control just as do regular receiving 
sets. 

In order that all the frequencies may be broadcast under this system, 
it is essential to have equipment, such as microphones and studios, which 
will carry all the frequencies which are not l>eing carried at the present by 
the amplitude system. Telephone lines are being developed to carry 
these frequencies so that frequency-modulated programs will be satis- 
factorily broadcast over a network of stations connected by telephone 
lines. It is also possible for such frequency-modulation broadcasts to be 
rebroadcast by radio relays established over a prescril>ed area. The 
F.C.C. has not yet ruled as to whether such relayed networks will be 
permitted. In making available such channels for frequency modulation, 
the government has set aside bamls for educational purposes exclusively 
which adjoin the bands for coinmercial purj)oses, with the result that all 
the research that is conduct i^d by commercial stations will be advan- 
tageous to the educational broadcasters. Furthermore, all receiving sets 
built to rec<‘ive commercial frequency modulation will also be constructed 
to receive prrjgranis in the educational bands. 

The band between 42,000 and 50,000 kilocycles is set aside to accomo- 
date both commercial and educational FM stations. These FM stations 
can operate upon the same channel without objectionable interference 
with much less mileage separation than is possible for the standard broad- 
cast station. FM has the ability to exclude all but the strongest signal; 
consequently the service range of such stations, though limited, will in 
many cases be greater than that obtained in the primary service area of 
comparable standard broadcasting stations. As the commission intends to 
grant licenses upon. the basis of coverage without consideration of power, 
the coverage of the FM station will be substantially the same both day 
and night. 

Facsimile. 

Facsimile is fhe reproduction of an original picture or page of printing. 
It was first used commercially as wirephoto service and consisted of the 
sending of photographs by telephone methods. The same method of trans- 
mitting pictures and copy from radio stations to the home is now being 
used in the field of broadcasting. 

Facsimile broadcasting equipment consists of sending and receiving 
instruments. The sending equipment utilizes the photoelectric cell or eye 
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to scan in orderly fashion all the line elemehts of material placed in the 
scanning machine. The photoelectric eye receives more or less reflected 
light, depending upon whether the subject matter is black or shades of 
gray or white. It transfers these light variations into electrical impulses 
which are amplified by conventional amplifiers and passed to a transmitter 
suitable for the transmission of voice or music. These electrical impulses 
are sent through the air just as a regular broadcast is but they are retained 
as impulses by the receiving set instead of being converted into sound 
waves. 

At the receiving point some form of printing mechanism (an electric 
pen or scanner) is necessary to scan the receiving paper in exact juxtaposi- 
tion with the sending point, and this reconstructs a large number of dots 
or lines across the page in exactly the same relative position and in the 
same density as they appeared upon the original, in a sense half-toning 
or screening the picture. The vScaniiing machine can operate as high as 
1^ lines to an inch. 

The equipment can be used on any wave length on which the trans- 
mitter is broadcasting; the normal broadcasting band or the ultra-high- 
frequency band. Technically the major difference in these two is that 
facsimile is permitted to be broadcast on the normal broadcasting band 
only in the early-morning hours, while all ultra-high-frequency stations 
are allowed to broadcast facsimile at any time of the day or night. The 
standard bands would make facsimile more suitable to rural coverage 
while the short waves would be used primarily for metropolitan coverage. 
The coverage of facsimile would be the same as the coverage of the station 
over which it is broadcast if the regular band were used in the early- 
morning hburs. Up to the present time only experimental licenses have 
been granted by the F.C.C. 

Facsimile is a very interesting device and like a gteat many other 
scientific devices its value will depend upon the ingenuity of the various 
groups employing it. It is being experimented with by various newpapers, 
who feel that it will be confined to a bulletin or headline type of news 
rather than used for the lengthy story. It is possible to use facsimile in 
connection with such programs as the cooking school, in which speech 
could be combined with the sending of a facsimile of the recipe. Fashion 
talks could be given in the same way. It is possible that facsimile might 
be used in extension teaching as an educational medium." 
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Radio Speaking 


Basic Problems. 

In discussing the problem of how to be effective via the microphone, 
my task really is to adapt modern principles of eflPective speech to their use 
in the particular case of radio. A study of speech principles will reveal the 
little-realized fact that, aside from a few allowances due to the mechanical 
limitations of a microphone, the best radio speaker is the one who follow^s 
most closely the dictates of a competent textbook on public speaking. 
The added difficulty that lack of a visible audience presents in broad- 
casting only increases the necessity of observing speech rules. The often- 
remarked fact that many good announcers know nothing of platform 
speaking, while many good platform speakers are a failure on the air, is 
not a refutation of my statement. Reference to a speech textbook would 
confirm the technique unconsciously used by these announcers, while an 
analysis of the so-called good platform speaker would show that his 
success grew more from showmanship and dramatics than from effective 
speech. 

A textbook on speech usually is divided into chapters devoted to 
advice concerning each type in turn: the argumentative speech, the 
humorous talk, or the expository discussion. Obviously, all these possible 
types of talks have their turn on the air. In the case of the radio an- 
nouncer, the same individual is compelled constantly to change his style 
from one form to another, so that he is confronted with the difficult task 
of attempting to handle all types of public speaking equally well. Very 
few announcers specialize in one type of work. The average announcer 
must be prepared in the same day to give the dramatic ballyhoo of a 
spectacular program, to read the 3-minute commercial advertisement for 
a so-called health salt, to read the announcements for a program of 
classical music, and to introduce a professor or a minister. All these 
variations and many more come as grist to his mill. 

An added complexity in the study of radio speech is the increasing 
attempt of radio-program planners to get away from straight speaking, 
through the use of other interest-catching devices. The interview, com- 
posed of questions and answers, is being employed to hold the listener’s 
attention. Round-table discussions by a small group of authorities are 
used to gain informality and, at the same time, to make the speakers feel 
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more at ease. Debates and dramatic skits are also heard over the air. 
All are interesting variations and require training different from that 
given to the orator. 

The absence of a visual audience and the inability to aid his delivery 
by gestures is a serious handicap to the speaker. Allow me to make clear 
just what the lack of a visible audience means to the speaker. First of all 
he notes the absence of circular audience-speaker responses. In any 
speech textbook one will find a discussion of the stimulation that an 
audience gives to the man addressing it. Public speaking is usually a 
type of circular social behavior, in terms of social psychology. The speaker 
first stimulates his audience, but we sometimes overlook the fact that the 
audience in turn stimulates the speaker. This circular process goes on 
throughout the entire speech, playing an important part in its success. 
Anyone who has done much public speaking will realize the subtle but 
potent influences the aiwlience has upon the speaker. The best speaker is 
inclined to be the one most sensitive' and responsive to these influences, 
one who has the “feel” of the audience and who adapts himself to it both 
in his manner and in the content of his material while talking. It is need- 
less to point out that the radio has entirely broken the chain of this 
circular process for the speaker. Radio performers drafted from the stage 
and platform are the first to feel the handicap of this situation. 

Another important psychological factor in broadcast speech as differ- 
entiated from platform speech lies in the distribution of a radio audience, 
for an audience divided into a series of small family groups deprives a 
speaker of all the advantages to be gained from interstimulatioii, so com- 
monly noticed in crowd psychology. Those infectious waves of emotion 
that sway a large mass of people, seated elbow to elbow, are lost in 
radio. 

Furthermore, radio listeners are entirely free of those social inhibi- 
tions, compulsions, and conventions which dull speakers often rely upon 
to keep a visible audience in their seats. People who would be embar- 
rassed to walk out of an auditorium while some would-be spellbinder is 
speaking do not hesitate to shut off the radio speaker. These factors force 
the radio speaker to be more painstaking in the preparation and in the 
presentation of his talk, if he expects to hold his audience. 

The radio speaker has only one set of stimuli to work with instead of 
two. He can use only the audible speech symbols and he has no appeal 
for the eye. To quote from the LMe Book of Broadcasting put out by the 
National Broadcasting Company, “Few of us realize, until put to the 
task, the extent to which the eye and the ear, when working together, 
are influenced by the impressions that come through the eye. We early 
found by experimentation that, when the sense of hearing alone is in- 
volved, we have a very different and a much more difficult problem on 
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our hands/’ The problem that must be met here is not merely that of 
more strenuous effort at good speech, but it also involves more careful 
attention in the writing of the speech. 

Added to this complete dependence upon one set of stimuli is the fact 
that this concentration seems to help the auditor more easily to detect 
the mental attitude of a speaker. Harvard psychologists recently an- 
nounced that insincerity seems to be detected more easily over the air 
than from the lecture platform. This is a note of warning to the careless 
radio announcer who may tend to allow his lack of interest in or his dis- 
agreement with his announcements to reflect itself in his voice. An exer- 
cise in mental hygiene seems to be indicated for one who would be 
successful. As Milton Cross put it, “An announcer’s voice must be healthy, 
well dressed, and cheerful.” A continual conscious effort must be made to- 
ward that end. 

As a last preliminary consideration of the subject, remember that 
practically all programs of every kind are prepared in advance to be read. 
Those which are extemporaneous are rare exceptions when compared to 
the general mass. This rule is due to several factors: (1) the necessity of 
split-second timing makes it imperative that a speaker be chained down 
to a definite timed manuscript; {^) lack of a visible audience makes ex- 
temporaneous speaking a difficult task for anyone, even if it were allowed; 
(3) self-imposed rigid standards as to the nature of material allowed on 
the air requires the station to ask for a manuscript in advance of its 
broadcast. The necessity for reading imposes a preliminary hurdle which 
must be jumped in attempting good public speaking on the air. 

Style of Delivery. 

The cardinal principle of good speech is the use of a direct conversa- 
tional tone. The whole emphasis is upon a sincere direct contact with the 
members of an audience, which will achieve the effect of face-to-face 
conversation. A moment’s thought will reveal that this is exactly the effect 
the radio speaker desires to achieve. Many delivering their first speech 
on the air seem to forget the distribution of their unseen audience and to 
remember only its size. While they are usually impressed with the fact 
that their potential audience runs into the millions, they fail to realize 
that this large number is divided into smaller groups of usually not over 
three or four individuals. A radio speaker must consider the atmosphere 
in which his voice is to be heard. He must visualize a small family group, 
distribiTted about the living room, engaged in domestic tasks or pleasures. 
People thus situated resent an oratorical or strident tone of voice in a 
guest, seen or unseen. They want the radio voice to talk to them, not 
shout at them. The speaker must fill the role of a guest, not that of an 
intruder. 
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Proceeding on this understanding, we have only to ask ourselves what 
are the most effective means of speech in an ordinary conversation? 
What is the winning and attractive tone to use ? The situation calls for an 
intimate and informal tone; insincere gushing is to be avoided as in every- 
day conversation. The speaker must be warm, sympathetic, and sincere, 
eliminating any trace of ostentation. There is no need to raise the voice — 
that instinctive lack of confidence in the microphone^s sensitivity is en- 
tirely unjustified. A quiet, easy voice is the best. 

Many speakers put too much stress on the need of adopting a personal 
style when broadcasting. A few of them go to the opposite extreme, which 
is also unacceptable; it is equally wrong to chang(‘ to a colorless discourse, 
in which the voice loses power to express the variety of thought and feel- 
ing needed to give life to an address. A good speaker, well qualified to 
speak on a subject, should maintain a tone in keeping with his topic even 
though it is not personal or conversational. The effort to carry on an 
imaginary conversation may result in the loss of forcefulness somewhere 
between the microphone and the listener. Words have eloquence and 
power, but, if the speaker neglects to consider the cardinal principle that 
he cannot be seen and relies upon the animation of his facial expression 
and gestures and indeed of his whole body to hold the attention of the 
listener, he has gone too far in his picturing of the radio audience in order 
to obtain a friendly, personal intimate connection. Possibly it is better 
for the radio conversationalist to visualize the imaginary listener who is 
sitting opposite him during his radio address as being blind. Thus, in 
order to convey his thoughts and the emotions which he feels, he must 
express everything in his voice by variations in volume, in pitch, in in- 
tensity, by pauses, and by holding certain words. 

Of course, to create the mood of a face-to-face conversation success- 
fully requires the right mental attitude. The speaker must have a sincere 
interest in the material he is delivering and in the people who are listening 
to him. This must be especially remembered by the radio announcer, for 
the necessity of continually reading statements that he does not believe 
makes it easy for him to allow a tone of insincerity or boredom, the hint 
of a sneer, or an indication of a supercilious attitude to creep into his voice. 

The necessity of reading from a manuscript adds greatly to this diffi- 
culty of maintaining a sincere conversational tone. Reading is both the 
easiest and the hardest manner of presenting a speech. It is the easiest 
because all one has to do is to read the words without any effort at choos- 
ing them except with the eye. -But for that very reason it is difficult to 
read them in an interest-compelling manner. It is so easy getting the 
words that most people merely find them with their eyes, say them with 
their mouths, and permit their minds to wander away from the subject. 

If the speaker himself falls mentally asleep, his unseeing audience wiU do 
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the same. Reading is a tremendous handicap to spontaneity. Again the 
difficulty is emphasized in the announcer's case, for, when a man is giving 
various items continually, day after day, in many cases repeating what 
he has read previously, the opportunity to wander mentally is all the more 
attractive. To avoid the trap of this too-easy joh of reading words, one 
must concentrate upon the mood and the meaning of these words. Proper 
pause, stress, and intonation can be obtained only in this way. When 
the announcer or speaker has completed his radio address, he should be 
able to give a clear resume of what he has said. 

There is no better training for radio speaking than the reading aloud 
of all types of material. A person who is going on the air should sit down 
with a friend and tell that friend what he intends to say and then read a 
part of his talk. The listener can tell him just how his conversation differs 
from his reading style and tone. It would be a better test if the friend 
would close his eyes or turn from the speaker while listening. Of cours<\ 
the faults in diction, pronunciation, and construction which are frequent 
in conversation must be avoided in good radio talking. Stumbling over 
an announcement is an unforgivable sin on the part of the announcer. 
There may be brief pauses — the slight hesitancy used by speakers to em- 
phasize the choice of a carefully selected word. Unfortunately the radio 
address must be read, but the speaker should be so familiar with the 
material that he merely uses the manuscript as an outline. Talk from the 
paper, follow what is written, but do not worry about the exact phrase- 
ology of the written words. 

It has been said that the system of college teaching by lectures “ is a 
process whereby the notes of the professor become the notes of the stu- 
dents without having gone through the minds of either." This applies to 
most beginners in oral reading. The written symbols become speech 
sounds in a mechanical manner which in no way involves the understand- 
ing of the reader, with the result that they are produced in a steady patter 
totally devoid of expression. 

Psychological experiment has shown that the muscles of the body 
respond in perfect accord with speech efforts. If one were to record in 
waves, on a strip of paper, the voice of a speaker and also the subconscious 
movements of any part of his body, for instance, the arm, one would find 
that these two curves agree. A close correlation exists, between body 
movements and thought processes. When we watch a prize fight, we fre- 
quently become aware of the fact that we are duplicating the motions of 
the fighters, clenching our fists and tensing our muscles. Thus it is that, 
when we speak extemporaneously, our utterances are controlled by our 
thought processes and the correct grouping and stress are automatically 
achieved. While one is reading, one's speech organs are to a great degree 
controlled by the mechanical movements of the eye in following along 
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the printed line. This uniformity of movement is reflected in one’s de- 
livery, and there is but one way to overcome this. That is to think what 
one is reading. By so doing, the influence of thought processes in control- 
ling the speech organs can be made to overrule the mechanical influence 
of eye motion. A little practice will convince the most skeptical that 
thinking can easily solve most of the problems of oral reading. The group- 
ing of words into thought units, the placing of emphasis, and correct 
pauses are easily achieved in this manner. 

Simple Anglo-Saxon words are the best — the ones in every person’s 
daily vocabulary. Some words are difficult to understand over the tele- 
phone or the radio. Excessive use of sibilants, the recurrence of words 
ending in the same sound, alliteration, and “tongue twisters” should be 
avoided. Where there is difficulty in enunciation, chop off a word and use 
it as a springboard to leap into the next word. Dwell longer on the vowels 
of important words than on those of relatively unimportant words; for 
example, usually you should give more time to nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and adverbs than to other kinds of words, especially the articles and 
expletives. 

Inflections of the voice are vital to the good radio speaker for they 
give what he has to say color, life, and emphasis. Do not allow your de- 
livery to have a seasick wave of equal highs and lows. The rising inflection 
is far more effective than the falling inflection, except for humorous effect, 
because it suggests “I am going on.” 

If the use of quiet gestures will help your delivery, by all means use 
them. Point your finger at an imaginary listener. Shake your fist. A smile 
is heard over the radio because it changes the quality of your voice. A 
person a thousand miles away will “hear” you lift your eyebrows. Do not 
neglect these aids to speech. Make no gesture or movement, however, 
which might cause extraneous sound. Do not shake the hand that holds 
the manuscript paper. Do not rub an unshaven chin. Do not smack your 
lips or snap your fingers. Do not sigh or pound the desk, for these sounds 
will not be understood by the distant listener. Here is the lament of a 
radio announcer; 

I introduced the Duchess of Dundee 
Over the facilities of WABC. 

Her organs internal 

Made noises infernal 

And everyone thought it was me. 

The most important thing for the radio speaker is that he should have 
a pleasing personality and be able to project this personality through the 
air to his audience. He should carry his eye picture of a scene through his 
mind and into his speech. He must never forget his listener in his own 
enthusiasm but should project this enthusiasm into the air. He must find 
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interest or thrill in the scene that he is describing and give the same feeling 
to his audience. He must have a purpose in his speech, his announcement, 
or his description, and know exactly what he intends to convey to his 
listening public. 

William Shakespeare, although unacquainted with radio, once de- 
livered some excellent advice to announcers when he said: “Speak the 
speech, I pray you, as I pronounce it to you, trippingly, on the tongue: 
for if you mouth it, as many of you players do, 1 had as lief the town 
cryer spake my lines . . . the purpose of playing, at the first and now, 
was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” 

Breathing. 

Groups of words count more in a radio talk than individual words, 
'rhe listelier picks up phrases and clauses that constitute thoughts. The 
wise radio speaker <loes not rely on ordinary punctuation, but goes 
through his manuscript and marks off groups of words which, j)ut to- 
gether, bring out his thought. These groups should vary in length to avoid 
monotony but none should be too long for natural breathing. Correct 
breathing is natural breathing in the sense that it is free from physical 
restraint and conscious self-control. While the orator can take a deep 
breath through his open mouth, such an intake is clearly heard over the 
radio. Consequently the radio speaker must inhale more quietly and 
deliberately through the nostrils or above the tongue. The radio speaker 
should never permit himself to exhaust his breath entirely but should 
breathe quietly and naturally. Frequently speakers are hampered with 
tight-fitting collars or belts, which should be loosened to allow greater 
freedom in breathing. Do not breathe directly into the microphone, for 
you will sound like a windstorm if you do. Stand erect with squared 
shoulders, with your head up so that your throat will not be cramped, 
and with feet flat on the floor. 

Position before the Microphone. 

It is unwise to give definite rules on how far from a microphone a 
person should speak. The rule would have to be changed for different 
types of microphone, for different voice qualities, for the acoustics of 
different studios, and, if more than one si)eaker is upon the program, 
with the placing of the speakers. However, if you are alone on the program 
and have learned to control your volume, 18 inches is about the right 
distance to be away from the ribbon type of microphone or the other 
modern types. Talk to a person who is presumably about 4 feet away. 
If you are to be confidential or sentimental in your style, you may talk 
very low and close to the microphone. This is the principle of crooning 
which is used by some singers and frequently by announcers. The majority 
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of microphones are directional, and the speaker must talk either at an 
angle to or directly into the mouthpiece. Formerly, a speaker whose voice 
was explosive, whose sibilants were noticeable, whose voice quality was 
husky or whining was advised to talk across the face of the older type of 
microphone in order to minimize these disadvantages. In every case, have 
a test before going on the air to determine where you should be placed 
in relation to the microphone. Also have the microphone placed at the 
right level so that you may comfortably talk directly to it. Physical 
comfort is essential. When you have an immediate as well as an invisible 
audience, use more than the conversational volume but stand a little 
farther from the microphone than for ordinary announcements, in order 
that the proper volume will enter the instrument. 

Moving about the studio before the program goes on the air is cer- 
tainly better than sitting rigidly with eyes glued to the “On the Air” 
sign. Place yourself in a comfortable position before the microphone. 
Some people prefer to sit, feeling that they will be more conversational 
in such a position; but the diaphragm of the seated speaker is cramped 
and, consequently, those who are giving longer radio addresses prefer to 
stand. Do not lean upon the pulpit while giving a long talk because you 
will have to straighten up in order to rest your muscles and when you 
straighten up you unconsciously recede from the microphone, so that the 
listener has the impression you are leaving. Maintain the same distance 
from the microphone all the time that you are talking and do not throw 
you voice from side to side away from the microphone as you would upon 
the platform. Do not rock back and forth while talking because when you 
come forward your voice will become very strong and as you sway back- 
ward it will become faint. 

If it is necessary to cough or to sneeze, turn as far from the microphone 
as possible. While the platform speaker may pause and take a drink 
during the delivery of his address, the radio speaker would broadcast the 
sound of swallowing the water if he did the same thing. Do not play with 
a lead pencil, riJling it between the hands. The rattle of paper before the 
microphone .sounds like sheet-iron thunder. If you are to use a manuscript 
or an outline, be careful not to rattle it. Do not allow the paper to touch 
the microphone and by no means bump into or handle the microphone or 
its standard in any way. 

Pitch and Volume. 

In radio the matter of volume is of utmost importance. If one speaks 
too loudly, the control operator must reduce the volume by mechanical 
means, thus interfering, to some degree, with its transmission in perfect 
naturalness. If one speaks with insufficient force, the control engineer 
must amplify it mechanically, again producing an effect that is not 
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entirely natural. It is important also not to use too great a variety of 
emphasis, producing sudden peaks in the energy delivered to the micro- 
phone. The volume resulting from the overemphasis of a word or syllable 
may be too great for the apparatus to carry adequately. The control engi- 
neer, taken unawares, is unable to neutralize the effect mechanically and 
what is called a blast results. This is an overloading of the sensitive appa- 
ratus and a discordant rattle in the transmission and reception results. 

The microphone magnifies the qualities of the voice. If the microphone 
and loud-speaker are properly adjusted, free tone has its resonance en- 
larged. The good voice then comes over with all its qualities enhanced. 
A speaker with such a voice may stand close to the microphone and talk 
intimately into it. A speaker with a voice of less pure quality gets a better 
effect by standing at right angles to the microphone. The volume of voice 
that the speaker may use varies with the distance from the microphone. 
As the volume of the voice is varied, the speaker should move back and 
forth from the microphone. The rasp of the metallic voice and the twang 
of the nasal are always magnified; when the current of transmission is too 
great, they come over with ear-splitting harshness. Excitement and 
nervousness are obvious and cannot be minimized. 

The student of speech, the minister, the actor, and the stump speaker 
have all been trained to throw their voices to a far-reaching audience, 
but when they come before a microphone they must learn to retain all the 
vibrant qualities of the strong voice, yet maintain a level of volume that 
will not force the control operator to impair their tone qualities by 
mechanical means. There are many points in common in the correct 
techniques of addressing a visible audience and in speaking over the radio 
but the factors of pitch and volume are decided differences. The pitch of 
the voice of the public speaker is inclined to be raised a tone or two. If you 
were in a great hall speaking very loudly, the volume would be con- 
siderably greater, and the pitch would be perhaps three or four tones 
above the conversational level. The radio speaker, on the other hand, 
must keep in his pitch down to his conversational level. 

A good radio voice must have proper placement, range, flexibility, 
good control, and proper pitch. The pitch best suited to radio, owing to 
the fact that the microphone favors certain vibration frequencies, is 
baritone for men and contralto for women. The dangers, encouraged by 
reading, that the voice will fall into measured and rhythmical patterns 
with set inflections at regular intervals must be avoided. Voice variety 
of the proper sort is as itnportant as the voice itself. 

Speed of Delivery. 

Speakers vary greatly in speed of talking. Some speak much faster 
than others, and the sponsors of programs may receive complaints about 
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the difficulty of following them. A commercial station generally sells a 
1 -minute announcement and limits the topic to 100 words. A spec y 
delivery tends to reduce sincerity. News commentators frequently get as 
high as 225 words a minute. However, the best speed to maintain for the 
longer radio talk is about 140 words a minute. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
speaks between 110 and 135 words a minute. The one variable factor 
that sometimes upsets all the advanced estimates of length is the emo- 
tional tension. This factor frequently affects the speaker’s natural tempo. 
The radio address should never be given too fast, because it is hard for 
one who is listening and unable to see the speaker’s lips to follow the talk. 
Speedy delivery also results in slurring, in the dropping of finals, and in 
the speaker’s getting ahead of himself in his manuscript, with the result 
that he stutters or loses his place. On the other hand, too slow a delivery 
may make an audience restive. Suit the rate of utterance to the weighti- 
ness and importance of the material, not only to a passage as a whole, but 
to particular paragraphs, sentences, and phrases within the passage. The 
result will be not only a pleasing and logical (not mechanical) rate varia- 
tion, but also that justly applauded quality of vo(*al composure. 

One should rehearse at home to determine the preferred rate of 
delivery for each manuscript. The split-second requirements of the radio 
require that the speaker time his copy before going onto the air and 
maintain the speed of the rehearsal in actual delivery. The actual time 
of a 15-minutc program is 14 minutes and 30 seconds, the remaining 
30 seconds being used for technical shifts from i)rogram to program. The 
announcer’s introduction and conclusion generally require 1 minute, 
reducing the actual speaking time to 13^2 minutes for a 15-minute 
program. 

The Manuscript. 

The manuscript should be double spaced in order to allow for easy 
reading. It should be clean so that it will be easy to follow. It is best to 
have it typewritten. Be sure that the pages are arranged correctly so that 
you will not have to search for the correct page when you are before the 
microphone. Do not clip the sheets together. Use a type of paper that 
does not easily rattle. Onionskin paper is perhaps the worst. Typewriter 
bond paper is decidedly noisy. The pulp copy paper used in newspaper 
offices is probably the best. When you, have completed reading a page, 
let it flutter to the floor. Do not attempt to slide it to the bottom of the 
pile, for this will be heard. 

The announcer’s voice must be natural, a universal voice — one not 
tied to any locality or sectional dialect; he must have ability to be formal 
without being stiff, to be informal without gushing; he must be versatile 
in his ability to handle names, musical terms, and foreign words. 
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The National Broadcasting Company, in the pamphlet on The Selec- 
tion and Training of Radio Announcers^ states, 

An announcer in the N.B.C. is expected to average well in the following: a 
good voice, clear enunciation, and pronunciation free of dialect or local peculiar- 
ities; ability to read well; sufficient knowledge of foreign languages for the correct 
pronunciation of names, places, titles, etc.; some knowledge of musical history, 
composition, and composers; ability to read and interpret poetry; facility in 
extempore speech; selling ability in the reading of commercial continuity; ability 
to master the technical details in operating the switchboard ; a college education. 

The qualities that make the best aniiouricers are personality, charm, 
naturalness, sincerity, conviction, enthusiasm, spontaneity, accuracy, cul- 
ture, and salesmanship, to which add a dash of voice with an excellent 
vocabulary, and you will have an ideal radio announcer. 

To be accepted by*the radio listener, the announcer must avoid all 
forms of affectation such as gushing, evangelical exhortation, pleading 
sweetness, aggressive overemphasis, spiritual ecstasy, and the overprecise 
pronunciation that results in an obvious division of a word into its syl- 
lables. The three ‘"E’s” of the radio announcer have been said to be 
Egoism, Enthusiasm, and Elocutionary It. 

Commercial Speech. 

The commercial announcer must follow the principles that are laid 
down for radio speaking in general. However, he must also develop some 
special characteristics that are different from those used by*the person 
giving a radio address. 

Simply because all recognized announcers have good voices, it has 
been assumed that this is the most important requirement for the an- 
nouncer. The ability, natural or acquired, to control the voice apparatus 
with which he is endowed is more essential than natural tone quality. 
Often the ability to control his voice earns for an announcer with meager 
volume and vocal equipment the reputation of having a good voice. 

Physical relaxation of the vocal cords and of the muscles of the neck 
and throat is the foundation upon which all voice control is based. With- 
out such relaxation, the tenseness of the throat muscles and vocal cords 
will limit the range of the voice and cause a readily detectable rasping 
quality; a breathy, harsh effect is imparted to the voice, and all oppor- 
tunity for effective intonation is gone. Apart from the obvious restric- 
tions of tenseness of the mechanism upon the voice, the listener is aware 
of the uneasiness, the strain, on the part of the announcer, and this de- 
stroys his confidence in what he hears. Tenseness is seldom obvious in 
ordinary conversation; therefore, it is obviously produced by a mild form 
of “mike fright.” Even experienced annoimcers feel some excitement 
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when they are addressing the mike, but they do not allow their feelings 
to tighten their throat muscles or to influence their speech. The best 
method of keeping mental strain at a minimum is to concentrate upon 
the material at hand, the script, the message to be given, the service that 
you feel you are giving to your listeners. 

The position at the microphone is important. The best *‘punch” an- 
nouncers talk up to the mike. Such announcers hold their copy above and 
beyond the mike and talk up with considerable verve. If the announcer 
talks down, his throat muscles are inclined to cramp and tighten. The 
man who is of average height seems to be more acceptable than one who 
is either very short or extremely tall. I have never been able to do any- 
thing in my classes either to lengthen or to shrink an announcer. 

The students who have successfully placed themselves as commercial 
announcers are those who have practiced tirelessly in the reading of com- 
mercial announcements over the public address system. It takes a lot of 
practice to gain naturalness and fluency. The average radio speaker has 
a very conversational style; the commercial announcer puts more punch 
into his delivery and, as a result, requires more voice volume and reserve 
breath. ' 

The commercial announcer’s sense of phraseology and immediate 
recognition of important words is essential. He must read his copy and 
determine what his punch words and phrases are to be. He must vary 
his tempo and his volume accordingly. As a general rule, tempo is slightly 
decreased for a punch line and slightly increased for supplementary ma- 
terial. Of Course, in such change of tempo, there must never be a loss of 
clarity in enunciation. If a phrase is speeded up, the words that are in 
that phrase must still be clear and distinct. When an announcement is to 
be given rapidly, and most commercial announcements are given with 
considerable speed, success depends not only in skimming lightly over 
unimportant words, but in knowing what words require stress to make 
the advertising message vivid and clear. In actual practice, many simple 
words are skimmed over by a commercial announcer. In the following 
simple spot announcement, the italicized words are those which can be 
effectively run together. 

Clapp’s Strained Baby Foods are made from tender, select vegetables, rushed 
freak from factory garden to spotless, sunlit kitchens where every step in their 
preparation is carefully supervised by hospital -trained dieticians. 

The sponsor or his advertising agency infrequently gives instructions to 
the announcer about emphasis and style of delivery, depending upon his 
individual interpretation. Here, however, is one announcement with in^ 
structions that appeared recently in The New Yorker: 
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Announcer: CIGARETTE STAIN ON YOUR FINGERS IS NOT NICE! 
FEIX MEIX Famous Cigarettes are smoked wherever particular i>eople 
congregate — because independent research proves that with PELL MELL 
there is noticeable less finger stain, or no finger stain at all. (Pause) Try 
PELL MELL CRITICAIXY! 

Note to announcer: 

The first sentence of the above commercial should be read with great empha- 
sis, particularly on the words “not nice.’^ 

In our previous instructions this was expressed by suggesting that “not nice“ 
be said with a snarl. The emphasis gained by this instruction should be retained, 
but the tone of disgust should be dropped. 

Keep the emphasis — but forget the snarl. 

The effective linking together of words so as to bring out the meaning 
to best advantage is the secret of many an announcer’s success. It is the 
keystone to his most important task — driving the sponsor’s message 
home to the listeners — and often is the hardest feat to master. 

The best means of mastering correct articulation for the punch an- 
nouncement is simply to practice reading copy into a microphone for an 
unseen auditor, reading and rereading those passages which do not come 
through clearly until the articulation is satisfactory. Often it will be found 
a single, short word is the source of difficulty, and this one word will have 
to be separated from the rest of the phrase by a very short pause. Often, 
too, the trouble will be not that the words in themselves are not clear, 
but that a definite pause is needed between phrases to allow a rush of 
facts to sink home in the listener’s mind before continuing. 

The importance of a winning radio personality to a commercial an- 
nouncer can hardly be overemphasized. His responsibility as the personal 
representative of his sponsor requires that his speech introduce him as an 
individual rather than as a puppet. This individual must be affable. He 
must be attractive in one respect or another. He must project the picture 
of a person who would hold one’s attention if he were talking in one’s 
living room. Most important of all, he must be differenU individ^ialized . 
He must call to mind, a definite image, not simply the idea of a man 
talking. 

Proper breath control is more important to the commercial announcer 
than to the average radio speaker, because of the frequency in his scripts 
of punch lines, which require more voice volume than ordinary conversa- 
tion. He must be constantly prepared to deliver full volume when the 
script dem^ds it. He should always be sure of a reserve supply of lung 
power to fall back on. 

A commercial announcer whose radio voice is not absolutely sincere 
never holds his job for long. The old, honey-voiced spieler who went into 
raptures over a new hair restorer has long since passed away. The com- 
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mercial announcers of today may be persistent to a criminal fault, they 
may he raucous and loudmouthed; but at least they are momentan y 
sincere. They have successfully argued themselves into acting as if they 
believe that what they say is the gospel truth. And that is exactly the 
secret of achieving sincerity. The commercial announcer must convince 
himself before he begins to read his copy that there is real merit in what 
he has to say. He himself may not use this product, but that does not 
interfere with his belief that the product is good, is valuable to the lis- 
tener. When an applicant for an announcing job takes an audition, he is 
given commercial copy to read “cold.*’ If he is not a good actor h(' will 
have difficulty in putting sincerity into his voice and delivery. He must 
he a convincing actor to sound sinctTe about each product when he ad- 
vertises four different brands of cigarettes in an evening. 

Commenting on the disappearance of declamatory style from the air 
today, Edgar Felix says:^ 

The oratorical voice fails in broadcasting becau.se the microphone does not 
pick up its great variations in volume very well, and because it is unnatural to 
listen to someone shouting, from the inanimate loudspeaker, in the tpiiet sur- 
roundings of the home. As a member of a mass audience, one expects to be 
addressed in a powerful, resounding voice, but the same voice quality before 
four or five people in a single r<x>m is quite out of place. 

The spot announcment often calls for a punch line or word, as excun- 
plified in “Kemember, Carter’s Idttle Inver Pills -ordy 25 cents!” This 
sales impulsion must, of course, always be “hit,” read with intensity and 
conviction, usually with an impelling, higher-than-normal pitcli, and 
with rising intensity — no drop at the' end. 

The regular, straight commercial, read at the beginning and end of a 
featured program by the commercial announcer, has a variety of forms 
calling for different approaches. However, the governing principle is 
always that the style of delivery — fast, slow, dignified, facetious, etc. — 
should be governed by the type of audience that is being addressed. 
I^roy Stahl of KGDY applies this principle to a specific situation in the 
following excerpt from the Quarterly Journal of Speech:^ 

Ordinarily, copy for an insurance company, or possibly a firm of investment 
bankers, is written to appeal to a man and his wife jointly. The announcer must 
be able to picture a typical man and his wife in their home with the evening dishes 
done. He must read his commercial announcement to appeal to these people. 
There must be stability rather than drive, in the way he handles the commercial 
side of the program. His voice, in quality and delivery, must express the solidity 
which is one of the virtues of the company for which he is speaking. 

^ Edgar H. Felix, Using Radio in Sales Promotion, 

® Leroy Stahl, “This Business of Announcing,” Qvarterly Journal of Speech. 
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The applicativ)n of this principle of suiting the style of delivery to the 
type of listening audience and the type of program to the type of product 
explains alike the staccato, vigorous style of the sports announcer who 
“plugs” Phillies (cigars) during a sports resume at supper time; the 
easygoing banter interspersed with the Chase and Sanborn commercials 
on Charlie McCarthy’s program; the weaving of plugs into tiie non- 
sensical plots of Jack Benny’s Jello program; and Ihe dignified statement 
of sponsorship which opens and closes the Ford Sunday Evening Hour. 

Perhaps the newest and most interesting innovation in style in com- 
mercial announcing is the announcing technique used on one of the 
“soap operas” -a technique which already shows signs of spreading. 
It is one of glorified informality, in which the announcer virtually twiddles 
his thumb in the listener’s ear to the following words: “Well, ladies, 
you admit there’s a definite* problem connected with washing hosiery and 
delicate fabrics, don’t you? Cn-huh, I thought so. Well, you know, I’ve 
just got an idea you’ve never thought about using. ...” How^ far this 
new naivete in comniercial speech will go, and how successful the Little- 
Boy-Blue style of commercial announcing will prove, it is impossible to 
tell. However, it will be interesting to watch its j)rogress. 



CHAPTER III 

Radio Pronunciation 


The standard of pronunciation, enunciation, and articulation required 
of radio announcers, radio news commentators, and masters of ceremony 
of radio programs does not tolerate inaccurate, careless, or slovenly 
diction. (lood radio speech must be clear, precise, and correct and must 
be devoid of provincial and even colloquial pronunciation. The student 
who aspires to a career in radio cannot begin too early to mend his 
pronunciation. 

The first requirement in improving one’s pronunciation is an ability 
to hear the slight variations in enunciation which distinguish the correct 
from the incorrect pronunciation. The ear must be trained to detect the 
difference between the correct pronunciation of ‘‘catch,” which rhymes 
with “patch,” and the incorrect pronunciation, which rhymes with 
“fetch.” 

The second requirement is an ability to make the same distinction 
in one’s own speech. The organs of speech must be trained to enunciate 
the difference between the correct pronunciation of “any,” which rhymes 
with “penny,” and the incorrect pronunciation, which rhymes with 
“skinny.” 

l^ast, the student must acquire the habit of using discriminatingly 
correct pronunciations in his everyday conversation. 

DriU. 

In a drill to acquire the correct pronunciation of frequently used 
words whose pronunciations often disclose a careless and inelegant dic- 
tion, use the word concerned in an expression or sentence which includes 
its correct rhyme word and repeat the expression or sentence over and 
over again until the correct pronunciation becomes automatic. The 
following sentences are illustrative: 


1. He did not seek to join the clique. 
{Clique rhymes with seekt not sick.) 

2. Don’t rebuke the Duke. 

{Duke rhymes with rebuke, not spook.) 


3. The car looks de luxe. 

{De luxe rhymes with looks, not spooks.) 

4. He bade the b<td boy go. 

{Bade rhymes with mad, not made.) 
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Correct 

Incorrect 


Rhyme 

Rhyme 

Word 

Word 

Word 

across* . . . . 

. . . .toss 

. . .tossed 

again 

. . . .pen 

. . .pin 

am 

. . . .jam 

gem 

and 

. . . . sand 

. . .send 

any 

penny 

. . skinny 

askedX 

, . . . masked 

. . past 

assume. . . . 

. .fume 

. . .doom 

aye (yes) . . . 

. . . .pie 

pay 

bade 

. . - mad 

. . made 

because. . 

. . pause 

. . buzz 

been 

. .din 

. . .den 

begin 

. . tin 

. . ten 

beyond 

. . . . fond 

. . fund 

Uew 

. , .moo 

. . .mew 

blue 

. . moo. 

. . mew 

brick 


. . .neck 

tmiise 

. . booze . 

. . . fuse 

bury 

. . berry 

. . .hurry 

can. . . 

. . .pan 

. . pin 

catch 

. . .patch 

. . . fetch 

cent 

. . . dent 

. . dint 

chew 

. . .moo 

. . mew 

choose 

. . .booze 

. . . fuse 

clique 

, . . seek 

. . sick 

clue 

. . .moo 

. . . mew 

college 

. . edge 

. . itch 

corps 

. . .store 

, . corpse 

creek 

. . .week 

. . wick 

cruise 

. . booze 

. . . abuse 

crux 

. . .trucks 

. . .spook.s 

de luxe 

. . .looks 

. . spooks 

dew 

. . . mew 

. . .moo 

did 

. . lid 

. . led 

do 

. . .moo 

. . mew 

doughty 

. gouty 

. . .throaty 

dour 

. . .tour 

. . .sour 

dreu't 

. . .moo 

. . .mew 

droU 

. . . dole 

. . doll 

drought 

. . .out 

. . .mouth 

drouth 

. . .mouth 

. . out 

due 

. . . mew ... 

. . .moo 

duke 

. . .rebuke 

. . . spook 

dune 

. . .hewn 

. . .soon 

duty 

. . beauty. . . . 

. . .booty 


CoRBECT Incorrect 

Rhyme Rhyme 

Word Word Word 

err burr air 

feaf feet fate 

fete fate feet 

fish dish mesh 

flew moo. mew 

flute boot cute 

few . or fur 

friendX bend hen 

from Tom sum 

gaj) tap tape 

gape tape tap 

get bet bit 

ghoul pool pole 

goal pole pool 

grew moo mew 

gross dose toss 

guess less kiss 

gum glum gloom 

grin pin pen 

hoax^ jokes tax 

hundred Mildred thundered 




...cliff 

. . . cleff 

ink 

. . .sink 

. . . .“enk'’ 

inquiry . . . . 

. wiry 

.... bleary 

instead. . . . 

. . bed 

. . . bid 

jowl 

. . . .howl 

. . . .hole 

juice 

.... goose 

.... abuse 

June 


. . . hewn 

just 

.... must 

.... mist 

/<w/|| 

.... past 

. . . lass 

loot 

.... boot 

.... cute 

lure 

. . . .pure 

.... your 

lute 

. . cute 

. . . .boot 

many 

.... penny 

.... skinny 

maybe 

. . baby 

.... webby 

men 

. . . .ten 

. . . .tin 

merely 

. . . .dearly 

. . . .barely 

mess 

.... less 

. . . .kiss 


main 

elk 

less 

necks 

dose 

tape 

tap 


egg. 


peg 


Don’t add a t 
t Don’t dre^ the fe. 


mten mean . . 

millc silk . . . 

miss kiss. . . . 

mix sticks. . 

most^ ghost . 

nap tap — 

. vague nape tape 

X Don’t drop the d. 
% Only one syllable. 
II Don’t drop the i. 
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Correct 

Incorrect 


Correct 

Incorrect 


Rhtme 

Rhyme 


Rhyme 

Rhyme 

Word 

Word 

Word 

Word 

Word 

Word 

new 

.... mew 

. . . moo 

suite 

sweet . 

. . .boot 

next II 

. . . .vexed 

. . .necks 

swell 

....bell 

. . . bill 

nude 

. . . feud 

. . .food 

teU 

....bell 

. . . bill 

our 

. . . .sour 

. . .are 

them 

.... hem 

. . . .hum 

pe7i 

.... ten 

. . tin 

thick 

. . slick 

. . . . deck 

plague 

.... vague 

... beg 

thifik 

. . . .pink 

. . . . “ thenk” 

poor 

. . tour 

. . sore 

this 


. . less 

IMur 


. . .p<x>r 

to 

.... moo 

. mew 

pretty 

.... witty 

Betty 

too 

.... moo 

. . . mew 

program . 

.... telegram . . 

. . . glum 

toot 

.... boot 

. . . cute 

queerly . . . . 

.... dearly 

. . .barely 

true 

. . . moo 

. . mew 

rather ..... 

. . . .lather 

. . .other 

tune 

.... hewn 

. . soon 

rid 

. . . .bid 

. . .bed 

two 

. . moo 

. . mew 

rinse 

. . . prince 

. . .sense 

vms 

. . . .rah.s 

. . buzz 

roo7n 

. . . . whom 

. . . fume 

wash 

. . jo.sh 

. . harsh 

roof 

. , . boot 

. . .foot 

went 

. . . . dent 

. . . dint 

rout 

. . . . bout 

. . boot 

what 

. . . dot 

. . rut 

route 

. . . .boot 

. . bout 

V'hen 

. . . 

. . pin 

rude 

. . food 

. . feud 

where 

. . . .bear 

. . whirr 

rule 

. . .fool 

. . .mule 

which 

. . . . itch 

. . etch 

sent 

. . .dent 

. . .dint 

whole 

. . . .pole 

hull 

set 

. . .let 

. . lit 

vill 

. . . mill 

. . .wool 

shoe 

. . .moo 

. . . raew 

vin 

. pin 

. . pen 

sure 

. . your 

. . fur 

vnsh 

. . . . fish 

. . bush 

since 

. . prince 

. . fence * 

very 

. . . .berrv 

. . .hurry 

sink 

. . pink 

. . . ‘‘senk’* 

vorstfi 

. . .first 

. . . nurse 

sit 

. . lit 

. . let 

yes 

les.s 

. kiss 

slew 

. . . moo 

. . .mew 

you 

. . ,moo 

. . . mew 

soot 

. . .foot 

. . .boot 

your 

. . .tour 

. per 

stew 

. . . mew 

. moo 

youth 

. . .tooth 

. .smix)th 

such 

. . .dutch 

. - fetch 



suit 

. . .cute 

. .boot 

11 Don’t drop the t. 



Additional Words 

1. Bogey (bogeyman) rhymes with/oyy (an old fogy). 

2. Chic (smart) is pronounced sheik (Arab) not cheek or chick. 

3. Chufe (laundry) is pronounced shoot. 

4. Elm is pronounced as one syllable to rhyme with helm. 

5. February is pronounced Feb'-roo-ary not Feb'^u-ary. 

6. Film is pronounced as one syllable not fill-um. 

7. Folk drops the I to rhyme with joke. 

8. Golf has the o in odd and the / is pronounced; it is not gulf or goff. 

9. Height drops the g and h to rhyme with bite. 

10. Honk (a horn) has the o in odd, not the u in hunk. 

11. Hoof rhymes with proof and does not have the oo in /oof. 

12. Kowtow (to toady to) drops the w in its first syllable to rhyme with go, not cow. 

13. Length rhymes with strength, with the g pronounced. 
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14. Logy (dull, heavy, tired) rhymes 'With fogy (an old fogy). 

15. Often is pronounced Of'-en without the t. 

16. Poem is pronounced not pome to rhyme with home. 

17. Quote is pronounced Icv^ote^ not coat, with the w sounded. 

18. Roof rhymes with proof and does not have the “oo” in foot. 

19. Sophom/yre is primounced Soph'-o~niore^ not Soph'-more. 

20. Stodgy (slow, dull) rhymes its first syllable with Dodge (automobile). 

21. Strength rhymes with length with the g pronounced. 

22. Student rhymes its first syllable with mnr and its last with dent. 

28. Sword drops the w and is pronounced sord, to rhyme with ford. 

24. Tuenday rhymes its first syllable with fuse. 

25. Wednesday rhymes its first syllable with lens. 

26. Who drops the w to rhyme with do. 

27. Whom drops the w to rhyme with boom. 

28. Whoop drops the w and is pronounced hoop to rhyme with stoop. 

29. Whose drops the w to rhyme with snooze. 

80. Yolk (egg) drops the I to rhyme with joke^ not elk. 

The rhyininj? exercise is satisfactory for monosyllables, but coopera- 
tion by two students is more efficient and more enjoyable for practicing 
the correct pronunciation of more difficult words. Using a story such as 
is told in You Don't Hay! Or Do Youf^y one student can read the following 
one-page chap) ter while his critic, facing him, can check on the correct 
pronunciation, which is given on the reverse side of the page. 

“Coming to the musicale tonight, Jim?“ asked Peary, as they strolled along 
the deck with Professor Bayard. 

“Will they have any calliope or xylophone numbers?’' grinned Jim. “I like 
plenty of action.’’ 

“It’s not very probable,” smiled the professor, “but if you want life and 
movement, the Anvil Chorus y from II Trovatorey and the stirring Soldiers' Chortis 
from Gounod’s FausU should appeal to you.” 

Scanning the program, he continued, “A string quartet offers Tschaikowsky’s 
Andante Cantabiley and the Chopin Berceuse. For the violin, we have Dvorak’s 
Humoresque and the Meditation from Thais; and the cello offering is the Song to 
the Evening Star, from TannhduseVy 

“If you like tenor solos, you’ll enjoy Rudolph's Narrative, with its glorious 
love motif, from Puccini's La Bohime. The soprano number is one of the most 
beautiful melodies in opera — Knouiest Thou the Landy from Mignon. I was fortu- 
nate enough to hear it sung by Geraldine Farrar. There are excerpts, too, from 
the opera twins, Pagliacci and CavaUeria Rusticana." 

“Didn't they include the Sextette from Luciaf" asked Jim, adding, with a grin, 
“I guess I know my opera.” 

“After an hour of classical music,” Peary said, laughingly, “you’ll probably 
be so homesick you’ll want Verdi’s duet, Home to Our Mountains.** 


^ £. F. Tilden, Melrose, Mass. 
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(Accent the syllable printed in italics. When two pronunciations are allowable, they are 


given in order of preference.) 
musicale 

mew zih cahl 

not mew zih cal 

calliope 

ca lie o pee 

not cal le ope 

zylophone 

zi lo fone 

not ziU o fone 

11 Trovatore 

Eel Troh va toh reh 

not 11 tro va tore 

Gounod 

Goo no 

not Goo no 

Faust 

Fowst 

not Fawst 

Tschaikowsky 

Chi kof skee 

not Chay kow ske 

cantabile 

cahn tah be lay 

not can tab ih le 

Chopin 

Sho pan 

not NAo pan 

Rerceuse 

Ber serz 

not Ber soose 

l)voi*4k 

Dvor zhahk 

not I)e voT ak 

Thais 

Tah eeit 

not Tha is 

Tannhauser 

Tahn hoy zer 

not Tan haus er 

cello 

chel o 

not cell o 

motif 

mo teef 

not mo tif 

Puccini 

Poot chee nee 

not Poo ee ne 

La Boh^me 

La Boh ern 

not La Bo heem 

Mignon 

Meen yon 

not Min yon 

Farrar 

Far rar 

npt h'ar rar 

Pagliacci 

Pahl yai chee 

not Pal e ah che 

Cavalleria 

(’’ah vahl lay ree a 

not (’av al le re a 

Rusticana 

Roos tih cah na 

not Rus tih can a 

Sextette 

Sex tet 

not Sex tet 

Lucia 

Loo chee a 

not Iaw sha 

Verdi 

Fair dee 

not 1 'er de 


Any person broadcasting over a medium that penetrates to the four 
corners of the continent, however, cannot satisfy all his listeners in his 
use of the king’s English. In this country there is no fixed standard of 
pronmiciation that is nationally recognized. If large bodies of educated 
people are using a certain pronunciation of a word, that form is good 
American usage and has a chance of becoming accepted in our national 
speech. Correct pronunciation is like correct behavior, depending upon 
the custom of the educated and conforming to public taste. If this doc- 
trine seems to open the door to degraded pronunciations, it must be re- 
membered that the so-called correct pronunciations have been accepted 
upon the same basis. The dictionaries record the usage of large bodies of 
intelligent and cultured users of speech. A degraded pronunciation of the 
past decade may be the accepted form today. Dictionaries go out of date 
as rapidly as the public accepts new standards. Possibly the only criterion 
to which pronunciation should conform is set up by Whitman, “The subtle 
charm of beautiful pronunciation is not in dictionaries; it is in perfect 
flexible vocal organs and in a developed harmonious soul/’ 

A speaker should ask himself, “How shall I pronounce the word?” 
and “How good are the reasons for pronouncing it some otlier way?” 
In answering the first question, the speaker will consider two elements: 
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the placing of the accent and the sound of the letters, which may be 
affected by their relations with other letters. Both the accent and the 
sound element are of equal importance if the pronunciation is to be under- 
stood by, and be pleasing to, the listener. Here the speaker will find his 
first difficulty because, if rules are obeyed, the word may prove to be an 
exception to the rule. Such rules found in dictionaries and handbooks are 
confusing. It is better to study the pronunciations as given by the pho- 
netic key in the dictionary and then to follow the crowd. A good diction- 
ary will tell us what the majority say, what the correct fashion is — ex- 
cept, of course, that the dictionary is always at least some years behind 
time. Pronunciation also varies from district to district, from class to 
class, from individual to individual, in proportion to the local, or scx;ial, 
differences that separate them. Announcers must remember that the 
intelligent listener’s ear is always right. Yet the pronunciation must 
never be wholly wrong; it must be justified by authorities or by the usage 
of the majority of the listeners who are to be pleased. 

Notice that the best announcers will not add letters to the word that 
are not in it — “idea” is not “idear”; they will pronounce the word as it 
is spelled — “nothing” is not “nothin”; and they will not slur words into 
one another — “don’t you” must not be broadcast as “donchew.” Pos- 
sibly these are not so much faults in pronunciation as laziness in the use 
of lips, jaw, and tongue for articulation. Although on the stage “been” is 
like “seen,” the American Standard and Webster’s New International 
decree “bin.” “Either” and “neither” give up that long x under popular 
pressure in favor of long e and are “ether” and “nether”; the public 
likes to hear words its way. While the announcer is advised to use the 
dictionary pronunciation that most closely conforms to immediate public 
usage, he must not compromise to the extent of deliberate mispronuncia- 
tion. Probably a neutral pronunciation is best, for, while “cement” may 
be pronounced “sSm'ent” (as some authorities incline to prefer), such 
pronunciation will be considered by the average listener as evidence of 
ignorance or affectation. 

When the radio writer finds that he has included in his script a word 
whose pronunciation is difficult or doubtful, he should refer to a thesaurus 
for a satisfactory synonym, because the announcer is rigidly bound by 
the script. 

Classical Music. 

Titles of musical compositions and names of composers should be pro- 
nounced with the correct foreign intonations. The larger network stations 
require of their announcers a knowledge of foreign languages. The an- 
nouncers in smaller stations frequently have to rely upon the pronuncia- 
tions given by the directors of their orchestras, who, it is presumed, have 
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a musical education or foreign training. The World Broadcasting Com- 
pany sends out with its transcribed programs a pronunciation sheet to 
be followed by the local 'announcer. Th<)se who listen to classical and 
operatic music are critical of the announcements and are familiar with 
the names and titles; hence, the foreign pronunciations will not be foreign 
to their ears. Regardless of tTie research done by the announcer and the 
care with which he pronounces the foreign names, he will be criticized 
by his listeners. 

Foreign Names in the News. 

Probably the news commentator faces more foreign names than does 
the announcer of operas. The news commentator is speaking to a more 
general audience, however, and it is permissible for him to Anglicize the 
names of places mentioned. Few listeners would recognize the names of 
cities in Europe if they were given their correct foreign pronunciation 
-in fact, the foreign spelling in many instances is different from that 
with which we are familiar. The announcer should be })ermitted to ex(T- 
cise his judgment as to whether his audience will better understand 
“Venice” or “Venezia,” “Florence” or “Firenze.” In most cases all will 
agree that the names should be spoken as the^y are spelled and pronounced 
by the majority of radio listeners. 

Foreigners iti the day’s news, on the other hand, are best introduced 
in their native pronunciation. It is only courteous to pronounce a man’s 
name so that he will understand it himself. “Pierre” should not become 
“Peer” when he is introduced to the radio audience. We are all inclined 
to be rather fond of our names, and incorrect pronunciation of them is 
decidedly distasteful. 

Another problem that confronts the announcers is the matter of place 
names. It is not enough that these men know the correct foreign pronun- 
ciations of these names and phrases; they must know the Anglicized ver- 
sion of them. 

Regional Dialects. 

It would be well to preface any discussion of regional accents in 
announcing with the following excerpt from N. Denison’s article, “ Why 
Isn’t Radio Better?”:^ 


Whatever its duties and obligations to the public may be, broadcasting in 
America is a profit-making enterprise whose first necessity is to pay its way. The 
broadcasting industry has a definite commodity tc sell. The most elementary law 
of merchandising requires that the seller remain on good terms with the customer. 


^ Ear'per*8 Magadne, August, 1084. 
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The announcer is the salesman on the program. Thus he has to be very 
careful not to create a feeling of antagonism. An easy way of doing this 
would be for an announcer in a Jasper, Alabama, station to use an irritat- 
ing New England accent or even a pronounced Midwestern twang. As far 
as some people are concerned, there is still a civil war on. 

Emancipation of language is a throwing off of belittling localisms and a finding 
of a common denominator. There is a very considerable difference of opinion 
among speech experts as to the desirability of an absolute standard of so-called 
speech. Many of the foremost authorities feel that it is far better and far more 
practical to strive for a standard of accepted speech which will admit of slight 
differences but agree in essentials and be easily understood throughout the 
English-speaking world.' 

Avoid local terminology that would be lost upon distant listeners. 
That the top-line radio announcers do speak a common language greatly 
impresses Kenneth McKean. 

Despite the fact that their homelands may be hundreds or thousands of miles 
apart, the radio announcers have no local speech. . . . The pronounced localist 
cannot get a job as radio announcer nowadays. It is speech which is a little of 
everything, a speech which is perhaps a little different from that of any one 
locality but which is strange to none. It is th^ American speech, and there won’t 
be any other henceforth until the broadcasting systems decide to change it. 
You will find tliat the most highly cultured people of America, England, and the 
Continent speak very much the same, but that the speech of less cultured people 
is characterized by provincialism in pronunciation and rhythm. American speech 
is already the most geographically homogeneous in the world. Nowhere else in the 
world can the same speech be understood by all, over so large an area, as in 
this country. Our dialects are nowhere found in the extreme variations character- 
istic of other tongues. So the radio here is in a comparatively fortunate situation. 
While the mere demand for uniformity for its own sake should not be pushed, 
there seems to be no justification for catering to what sectional idiosyncrasies 
of speech do exist in this country. Strictly local stations are inclined to cater to the 
dialect of their regions. Well-educated men may be chosen as announcers but, as 
they have been educated in the district they serve, they speak its language. The 
audience must be sold and the best way to appease the radio customers is by 
naturalness in dialect. This is to be found in the form of educated speech as 
applied to the dialect of the region. 

Time was when the pronunciation of New England was thought to be 
far superior to that of the rest of the country. This superstition, however, 
is virtually dead. The persons who use the New England pronunciation 
are relatively so few in number that they may almost be said to speak 
a special dialect. The aristocratic period has passed; we are now on a 
thoroughly democratic basis. Hoosier and Wolverine, Badger and Sucker 
' F. Purell, “Radio and the Language,** Commonwealth^ Apr. 10, 1929. 
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may hold up their heads when they use their native vowels, and the 
Southerners, who have always been justly proud of their beautiful speech, 
need no longer take the trouble to defend it. Districts still guard their 
local tendencies to dialect, and listeners may resent any effort made by 
announcers to force them to standard usage. 

The individual claims many birthrights, not the least of which is his 
right to speak his language as, subject to the good will of his friends, it 
pleases him to do; perhaps next in importance must be ranked his right 
to think whatever he pleases of any style of speech that is different from 
his own. Radio is bound to have some effect on the national speech. This 
does not mean that the effect will be a standardization of speech in the 
dialect pattern of one particular group, such as the stage. It means a 
colligation of all the finest points of the speech of all regions. This would 
seem inevitable. Speech is a matter of imitation; we speak as we hear it 
spoken. It is only natural that we should gradually and perhaps uncon- 
sciously evolve a speech containing some qualities of all the dialects 
heard over the radio. 
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Articulation, Intonation, Rhythm 

Articulation. 

Closely related to the subject of pronunciation is that of correct 
articulation. The prospective radio announcer does well to practice 
speech before a mirror, or to watch the lip, jaw, and tongue action of the 
experienced announcer or singer, and then obey the rules for a pure and 
distinct speech. If an individual has a definite speecdi defect, my advice 
to him is to prepare himself to go into the sales or writing staff of a station 
rather than to attempt to prepare for announcing or dramatic work. In 
many instances, however, the individual with a slight fault can by 
conscientious work not only overcome that fault, but build himself into 
a better speaker than one who is not forceil to work for perfection. 

The criticism frequently given in auditions is that a voice is thin and 
nasal, that it has no depth. Such speakers are not originating their 
.speech at the diaphragm. A listener can almost “see” the generation of 
the speech as he listens to the loud-speaker. The flexible lips, jaw, and 
tongue are to be used to form the sound, but it must float up from the 
diaphragm. 

When the sound arrives at the mouth, the sjieaker should use his 
articulating organs; otherwise the criticism will be that he is lip lazy, 
that he has a tight jaw, or that his articulation is blurred. If the throat 
feels tight, open the mouth as wide as possible without stretching and 
attempt to yawn. There is no better throat relaxation. 

Lack of clarity through a gutteral or mixed quality of speech is some- 
times caused through overtenseness of the jaw muscles. Since every 
normal individual uses a clear strident tone when he is excited and shout- 
ing, evidently the essential element is mental. Create a mental picture of 
an excising automobile wreck or of a football game. Get the vivid picture 
well in your mind. Then describe the incident as vividly as possible. Do 
not allow your excitement to decrease. Make it a short description at 
first and increase its length with repetition. If you feel that your excite- 
ment is decreasing, stop and start over. 

Certain of the vowels, such as those in “way,” “cat,” “it,” and 
“my,” are formed at the front of the mouth. The same vowels in other 
words and additional sounds are created at the middle of the tongue, for 
example, “above,” “but,” and “bird.” The location of the formation of 
the letters can best be determined by “feeling” the sounds in the mouth. 
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Pucker the lips for sounds that come from the back of the mouth like 
those in “go/’ “put,” “rule,” “hole,” etc. Don’t be afraid to make faces 
before the microphone — television is not yet here. Certain sounds require 
jaw action, such as those in “father.” There is a tendency on the part of 
the neophyte before the mike to tighten his jaws, with the result that 
there is no richness in his articulation. Before going on the air loosen up 
your face. Waggle the jaw up and down repeatedly; do not try to control 
its movements more than is strictly necessary to insure motion. 

The microphone gives the speaker greater opportunity to speak 
clearly, for it saves him from straining his voice into a twanging nasality 
or from effort in the throat. Stage actors and public speakers are apt to 
strain and at the same time reduce the volume of their speech by the use 
of the tongue, with the result that resonance is interfered with. On the 
other hand, the person who first addresses the microphone and is im- 
pressed by the necessity of modulating his volume will often be affected 
by constraint and tenseness, which cause jaw tightness. The best articula- 
tion results from freedom from all inhibitions and coordination of all 
vocal controls: throat, nose, jaw, lips, tongue, and breath. The correct 
use of these speech factors is best studied in a course in linguistics. 

A low, well-rounded voice is one of the prime requisites of pleasing 
speech; hence pitch and quality have an integral relationship. A high- 
pitched voice is thought typical of a scolding woman; in a man it is con- 
sidered effeminate. High pitch itself is not nearly so undesirable as the 
quality that goes with it. The public does not object to high pitch as such. 
It does object to the harshness of tone of a high voice and to the amplifi- 
cation of this harshness that present broadcasting and receiving facilities 
seem to produce. When we speak slowly we usually have a lower pitch 
than when speaking fast and we are better understood. The overtones 
may be removed and the quality improved by humming during practice. 

I am very much in favor of social intercourse for radio announcers and 
speakers. Each must develop a personality and the ability to project 
this personality through the air. Those who are successful at this will 
find that they no longer merely read their copy. Be somebody; make 
yourself a personality. Your voice reveals the personality you are. The 
best radio announcers seem to be men who have seen something of life 
and show it in their speech. 

Sincerity is vital to the announcet as well as to the speaker. Compose 
a speech of about 2 minutes on the subject in which you are most inter- 
ested. If possible, make it a speech advocating a course of action. Try 
to persuade someone to do something in which you have a tremendous 
interest. It Is best, at first, to have someone actually to talk to. Plead 
violently. When you have succeeded in this, transfer the same feeling to 
less and less interesting subjects. Bodily alertness is equally important. 
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Before beginning to speak always breathe deeply, and use your body to 
develop a sincere delivery. Mental alertness is the final step in this road 
to vitality. A few minutes of stimulating reading, before speaking, is 
good practice for gaining vitality, as is also an argument, mental or oral. 
If mind and body are thoroughly alert and eager, if the speaker can feel a 
burning sincerity (at least for the moment), and if he feels that he is 
talking to someone directly, there is every reason to suppose that his 
voice will be vital. 

It is apparently no accident that so many singers have found perma- 
nent employment as radio announcers. Singing by its very nature helps 
to vary the pitch of the voice. Sing two or three songs a day, any tune at 
all so long as it takes you a little bit higher or a little bit lower than you go 
in ordinary speech. They try to speak the words of the song while remem- 
bering the tune, much as Ted Lewis or A1 Jolson do in their vaudeville 
acts. 

Your breath intake is very noticeable through the microphone, but it 
will be less so if you are calm. Take a few deep breaths before you start 
your radio speech. The radio speaker must know how to breathe and how 
to control that breath. The breath stream must directly and clearly 
contact the resonators of the mouth and at the same time form indirect, 
but true, contact with the rcvsonators in the. nose and in the face frame. 
Any tension or stiffness of the neck and head, any rigidity of the upper 
chest and shoulders, has a tendency to produce harshness, thinness, and 
rigidity of tone. Therefore breathing must be free and relaxed. At all 
times the speaker must strive for freedom of the head, neck, and upper 
chest. Any exercises designed for relaxing these parts will serve the 
speaker in good stead, for once he is relaxed he can begin the business of 
control — the business of learning to talk on the breath, rather than with 
the breath. Learn to space your speech and do not attempt to say too much 
on one inhalation. Breathe freely, breathe normally, and breathe fre- 
quently; do not exhaust your breath. 

In certain words the articulation must be snapped out, while in others 
the sound is prolonged. It takes longer to utter “see” than to chop off 
“sit.” Practice the long vowels and consonants. Wriggling the nose will 
help in the pronunciation of “news,” which is apt to be pronounced 
“noose.” The yodler uses the correct method for pronouncing the 
diphthongs that require two shapes of the mouth. “Way” is pronounced 
“wa-i”; “my” is clearly heard when it is emphasized to “ma-i.” 

In speech, as in many other social conventions, it is easier to explain 
what disqualifies than what qualifies. It is easier to choose a speaker by 
observing his bad spots than by noting his good ones. It is surprising what 
an effect a small detail can produce upon the whole. Has he poor voice 
quality? Is he too nasal? Is he monotonous (not giving a sufficient variety 
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of voice pitches)? Is he drawling (not giving a sufficient variety of 
sounds)? Is he slipshod (underarticulating <’s and d’s)? Is he pedantic 
(overarticulating sounds)? Is he clerical (using certain unusual details 
of intonation) ? Does he speak from high up in the head, from back in the 
throat, or from the nose? The acceptable speaker launches his volume 
from the diaphragm and forms his sounds in a flexible mouth. Each vowel 
requires a distinct shape of the mouth. Tongue, lips, and jaws are all used. 
He is advised to practice vowels and consonants with spoken words and 
in song to improve the articulation. ‘‘Nasal,” “thin,” “shrill,” “me- 
tallic,” “twanging,” “throaty,” “muffled,” “growling,” “furry,” 
“breathy,” “full,” “rich,” “free,” “resonant,” “unobstructed,” and 
“clear” are adjectives used to describe various voices. 


Rhythm and Intonation. 

There is rhythm in all well-constructed speech. The easiest way to be 
unintelligible in a language is to speak it in wrong rhythm. Rhythm, and 
rhythm alone, is often the determining factor in intelligibility. What the 
English call the “American drawl” and what Americans call the “British 
clipping of syllables” are in reality differences of rhythm. 

Speech is an affair of rhythm and intonation, and these all have to do 
with sound. Our speech has a clear-cut system of long vowel sounds and 
short ones, and a very decided feature which we call the “accent,” with- 
out knowing precisely what accent consists of. English speech is pre- 
eminently a speech of strong rhythm, long and short sounds, long and 
short pauses between sounds, clear-cut vowels, and obscure vowels. Just 
as there is a peculiar English rhythm, so there is, although we are not 
generally aware of it, a purely English speech melody. We are so used to 
it that we are usually oblivious of its existence and generally ignorant of 
its nature. But it is there, and we are wide awake indeed when we are 
suddenly presented with a speech melody that is unfamiliar. We sense it 
at once; there is probably no aspect of this speech business to which we 
are so sensitive as we are to this intonation factor. What we call “expres- 
sion” in reading is really the finesse of putting intonations, accents, and 
rhythms onto the bare words so as to make them resemble speech. 

Rhythm requires thought, and, if the speaker thinks about what he 
is saying, his rhythm will be smooth. If he is reading, that material must 
have been written with thought units varying in style and length. Do not 
break thought units. Seek the most effective groupings of words by means 
of gestures or tapping. 

Criticism and Analysis. 

The importance of a competent teacher to check on results and quality 
cannot be overestimated. No person is competent to correct hi a own 
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vocal faults. Even great singers take lessons occasionally. The student 
should be encouraged to work by himself but this should never be allowed 
to take the place of competent guidance. 

The only way in which the radio speaker can get a convincing criticism 
of his voice is for him to have an experienced teacher of speech analyze a 
recording of his speech. The disc record permits him to make a short 
cutting, listen to it, pick out the faults, and attempt to correct them in 
the next short cutting. A student is inclined to be skeptical of criticisms 
by teachers of faults which are not obvious to him, but the recorded talk 
will accurately deliver to his ear matters of articulation, enunciation, 
pronunciation, and rhythm. The tone quality may not be perfect but 
variation in tone will also be obvious. Such recordings may be taken home 
and used for constant analysis. 

Students of speech have found the magnetic tape recorder helpful, 
inspiring, and enjoyable. With such a device the student delivers to the 
microphone a 1-minute announcement or speech which is preserved as 
local variations in the magnetization of a steel tape. By turning a switch 
the recorded speech is immediately played back. At any word the voice 
may be silenced for analysis and then the speech resumed as many times 
as desired. Turning another switch erases the recording and prepares the 
tape for a new recording. This method is admirably suited to practice 
techniques, but the recording is not kept to evidence improvement. 

A combination of recording equipment and motion pictures is used in 
many speech classes to show to the student the use of lips, jaw, and facial 
expression in perfecting enunciation and intonation. There is always a 
problem in timing, but the results, even if imperfect, are worth the experi- 
mental efforts of the teacher and student. 



CHAPTER V 


News Pro^^rams 

There are many typers of news broadcasts, each one presented in a 
different manner and })repared in a different style. Probably the most 
elem(‘ntary type of news broadcast is the one presenting news of the 
Associated Press, the rnite(i Press, or the International News Service. 
These various services were originally organized to serve newspapers and 
the items that come over the teletype are written in newspaper style 
rather than radio style. CoTisecpiently, radio reporters find it necessary 
to “proe(‘ss" such items, making them h(‘arable rather than readable. 
Thes(‘ rejjorts are generally [)resented by the station annoimcer, who 
concerns himself nuHvly with the narrative news lead of the newspaper 
article. Everyone experienced in the field of journalism knows that this 
news lead is an abstract of a whole news item, answering the questions 
what, why, where, and whtm, who, and how. In the same category are 
the news items transmitted by wire by the Trans-Radio News Service. 
These items, however, are prepared for radio ]>resentation and do not 
require to be processed. In such programs news facts are given with no 
comments of an analytical character. Local news reporters frc^qiiently 
endeavw to create some connection or transition betwe(*n items to maki' 
the broadcast more unifi(‘d. 

Other sources for news include items which are lifted from newspapers. 
This is a legal procedure, since stories have no property rights after 
publication ludess they are copyrighted. Items appearing in newspapers 
under the various news-service hi‘adings and feature material are generally 
copyrighted. In many progressive stations there are facilities for gathering 
local news. Quite a number of my students at the I niversity of Michigan 
have sent to their home towns, in which there were radio stations, news of 
the students from those towns who are attending the university. Such 
service upon the part of tlu‘ students gave them a contact with the local 
station which was helpful aftiT graduation. 

Then there are the news commentators, who take the news of the day, 
relate it to happenings of the past and to those of the probable future, 
and analyze its significance. These broadcasts are given in a less formal 
manner by the speaker, who puts a great deal of his personality into such 
presentation. The news that is presented by a commentator may be 
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colored by his own attitude or by the policy of either his station or his 
sponsor, if he is sponsored. Ih^cause listeners are tuning in on a program, 
commentators usually save their most imj)ortant item for second place 
unless their news is preceiled })y a lengthy announcement. An item of 
national or international aspect is considered most important. The com- 
mentator attempts to tie up today’s story with the news of yesterday, 
forming a sort of “continued-story” effect which shows how the events of 
yesterday have led to those of today, and how these events may affect 
politics or history of the future. 

During the course of his program the news commentator includes 
some human-interest stories. It is good practice to insert short, bright, 
and fast-moving items between long news featun's. As the editor of the 
invisible newspaper, the commentator must have a sense of what will 
appeal to the greatest number of his listeners; weather is a subject of 
universal interest, while financial statements will interest only a limited 
class. As the radio listener has been taught to visualize what he hears from 
his receiving set, it is difficult for him to jump from a New York item to 
Paris and then back to Washington. The news commentator writes his 
material so that the listener can visualize the scene, feel that he is an eye- 
witness. The conversational news of the commentator is not so immediate 
as that presented in press news reports. Some commentators sj>eak ex- 
temporaneously from notes, cleverly changing their pace and pitch to 
conform to the content of the items and to mark a change of subject. 
There are news commentators who endeavor to tie their items together 
regardless of their relationship; to do this sometimes results in monotony. 

Frequently the news commentator will bring in a few lines of com- 
mercial plug for his sponsor in the midst of his remarks. This, however, 
is a dangerous practice because the listener will feel that the important 
news has been completed and will tune off the commercial, losing the 
balance of the news. The better practice is for an announcer to give the 
commercial plug at the beginning and at the end. If a plug must be given 
during the news broadcast, it is better that the announcer’s voice be 
heard so that the commentator may be freed of commercialism. The com- 
mentator must not allow his items to cause alarm or anxiety for the safety 
of friends or relatives of the listeners. The larger broadcasting stations 
maintain their own ticker service, which is used as the basis for the manu- 
script prepared by the local commentator. In many instances the com- 
mentator will endeavor to bring in a personal touch by commenting upon 
his own experiences in the country concerned in the news or his acquaint- 
ance with and observation of individuals. 

Also, there are the programs that deal with topics and personalities 
of current interest, given by “columnists” who are not so much concerned 
with the news of the moment as with anecdotes, inventions, or gossip. 
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Some of them are merely answering inquiries that have been mailed to 
the commentator. 

Another type of news commentator is the one who talks about indus- 
try and what is going on within it. His material is of the feature-story 
variety, and it does away with the requirement of a narrative news lead. 
He dramatizes what he sees; thus it is best that he first see what he dis- 
cusses. Frequently he is sponsored by the industry he describes. 

News is dramatized in some programs, such as “The March of Time.” 
“Farm and Home Hour,” and others. 

Selection of News. 

The great problem of the news broadcaster is that his program is a 
daily feature and in many instances may run as many as three times a 
day. To be able to find material and new methods of presenting material 
is a real problem. Most news commentators are former newspaper men 
who have developed a sense of news values. Many of the news commen- 
tators have traveled extensively or acted as war correspondents so that 
they have a background that is helpful in presenting news in an interesting 
manner. 

The elements that enter into the selection of what is called in the news- 
paper “front-page news” are the same for the radio commentator as 
they are for the newspaper editor. Briefly these may be considered as the 
conflict between man and other men, or with animals, things, ideas, or 
the elements. There must be some sort of conflict. The second element is 
the fact that people are always interested in placing themselves in the 
role of the character who is making news. Consequently, an item about 
an individual or in which an individual plays a part in the conflict is 
better. News should be of interest to a widely separated audience, not 
merely local in its character. 

Undoubtedly the most important prerequisite for the selection of any 
item to broadcast is that it be news, and that it be either significant or 
have a human appeal. The radio editor considers whether the item will 
have mass appeal or whether it is unusual. If the item is not of national, 
international, or state interest, the broadcaster is concerned whether it 
deals with the locale within the primary range of the station. If the per- 
sons who are involved or the property are of suflScient importance, the 
item has news value. Many stations and sponsors require that their 
broadcasts combine information with entertainment and consequently 
humorous and human-interest stories are interspersed between the more 
significant items or are used in the conclusion of the broadcast. 

In selecting news for broadcast, the reporter avoids disheartening and 
frightening items which have not been authenticated. Items ^ such as 
threatened riots or unconfirmed reports of disasters are generally avoided. 
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The United Press warns its radio affiliates to avoid “gruesome” stories; 
court trials with unpleasant angles, particularly of sex; birth control, 
unless handled with care; divorces, except those of famous personalities, 
and with these the sex angle should be avoided; crime, only outstanding 
cases, and then minimized; capital punishment, except that which has 
resulted from trials that have been in the public eye. This does not mean 
I hat all unpleasant cases or unpleasant items are discarded. It does 
mean that as far as possible the radio reporter attempts to avoid being 
an alarmist. This undoubtedly is the result of the radio’s whole-family 
audience. Furthermore, in the selection of news the radio €‘ditor must 
take into consideration that he may be held for libel, blas})hemy, immoral 
publication, contempt of court, or sedition, and select items to avoid any 
such charges. The time of day when the news is to be broadcast influences 
the selection of items: cancer, reptiles, false teeth are not topics for a 
mealtime broadcast. 

Of course, accuracy is essential in the report of the news commentator, 
for the newsf)aper seems to be a sworn enemy of radio news reports and 
delights in any opportunity to point out the untruthfulness of such news 
items. An inaccurate radio news item cannot be killed as it can be in a 
newspaper, ^nd a correction sometimes does more harm than the original 
statement. The news selected should have a diversified appeal for both 
masculine and feminine listeners. If the news is bas(‘d upon some previous 
report, it must l>e tied up with what has gone before. The commentator 
cannot assume that the listener has heard the previous news report and 
consequently must summarize very briefly. 

Writing the News. 

Like all other forms of continuity for broadcasting, news must be 
written for the listener. This requires that the reporter should always be 
concerned with how his material will sound. He will find if he reads from 
a newspaper that there are many words which are difficult to enunciate 
and sentences that are so complex that they would be lost in the ear of 
the audience. He must keep in mind that radio news is told by a story- 
teller and must be written in the form of an oral story. At the outset the 
radio news reporter tries to get friendly with his listener; consequently 
the “yellow” or “shocker” story should not be used as an opening. The 
news program is considered by all stations to be educational and in- 
formative, but even the educational program must be entertaining to 
hold the listener’s attention. In the preparation of news copy consider 
the listener’s interest angle and attitude, not your own. 

Ajs5 in other forms of radio writing, the selection of just the right word 
is all-iinportant; because of the time limitation every word must have 
real value from an informative or picture-producing standpoint. Too 
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many adjectives are inadvisable, although simple adjectives frequently 
make the scene more vivid. For instance, it is better to say, “It is a bit- 
terly cold morning,’’ than merely, “It is a cold morning.” Verbs are 
particularly helpful in portraying action and in creating a mental picture 
and should be chosen with that in mind. Words with double meanings 
should be avoided. The reader of copy can differentiate between two 
words that sound alike but are spelled differently and have a different 
meaning; however, this is not at all possible for the radio listener. If there 
is the slightest chance of a misunderstanding, change the word, because 
your audience is decidedly critical. Some words are hard to pronounce 
over the air, particularly those containing sibilant sounds like “remi- 
niscences.” If pi)ssible, a synonym should be found for this type of word. 
This means that many expressive and descriptive words are eliminated 
from the radio commentator’s vocabulary. 

Some of the instructions given by news agencies to their correspond- 
ents are equally applicable to the writer of radio news copy. For instance, 
tlu' following hints from the United Press Service may well be considered: 

Send something — always '‘transmit ’’ or “dispatch” it. 

Cali a person, or persons, or a meeting — don’t always “summon” them. 

Bug something — don’t always “purchase” it. 

Leave some place — don't always “depart.” 

Act — don’t always “take action.” 

WiU — not always “is going to.” 

Arrest or Seize — not “take into custody.” 

Show — don’t always “display” or “exhibit.” 

Get — don’t always “obtain.” 

Need — don’t always “require,” 

See — don’t always “witness.” 

Can — not always “is able to.” 

Help — not always “aid” or “as.sist.” 

Hurt — not always “injured.” 

Break — not always “fracture.” 

Build and Building — not always “construct,” “erect” and “const ruction.” 

Meet — not always “confer,” “convene,” or “hold a conference.” 

Doctor — not always “physician.” 

All regulations concerning offensive material, immorality, and sex 
should be observed, and anything that is offensive to any race, sex, or 
creed should be avoided. A word that has recently come into disrepute is 
“blood.” In a recent broadcast of a prize fight, when one of the contest- 
ants was given a bloody nose, it was announced that his nose was red. 
Other words, like “bugs” and names of vermin, should be avoided. The 
newspaper reporter is very much inclined to use stock phrases; trite ex- 
pressions should be avoided. An interesting story about this practice is 
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“("ailoway’s Code” by O. Henry. Certain words are overworked; for 
instance, ”rush” is too frequently used in place of “hurry” or just plain 
“go.” Reporters and radio men consider that all kinds of motor cars are 
“high-powered.” We are guilty of failing to differentiate between the 
verbs “can’’ and “may.” There is some redundancy in news reports; for 
instance, only a grand jury can indict and it is unnecessary to state that a 
certain man was indicted by the grand jury. Transitional words and con- 
nectives in writing are placed in the body of a sentence; however, for radio 
they are generally placed at the beginning of a sentence. Tf they are placed 
in the middle of the sentence, the thought is broken for the ear. 

The broadcaster is particularly interested in making his program 
sound like fresh news. The result is that he avoids use f)f the word “yester- 
day” whenever possible. He attempts to give the impression that the 
action of the story is immediate. Various devi(*es are used to accomplish 
this purpose; fresh angles should he sought which will make the use of 
the present tense possible. The radio listener is accustomed to bulletins 
taken from the wire and expects that all news is of the moment. On the 
other hand, use the word “today” sparingly, particularly in the opening 
sentence, and do not repeat it in various items. Expressions such as “this 
morning,” “this afternoon,” and “during the day,” may be used, or the 
same expression may be created by using the present tense. If the verb 
in the present tense denotes action, this also gives the item more timeli- 
ness. Of course, if the event is decidedly over, the past tense may be 
used. 

The newspaper report, with a narrative news lead answering the six 
questions (what, why, when, where, how, who) is too complicated for the 
opening of a radio news report. Do not try to give too much information in 
the opening sentence. The best policy is to permit the listener to get the 
setting before proceeding to the important part of the story. If you pile too 
many details into the first sentence, the listener gets lost. Don’t start off 
with an unfamiliar name. It is wise to give the source of the information 
quite near the start in the body of the report, rather than as a date line for 
the story as it appears in the newspapers. Some stations attempt to make 
transitions between the different sources of material. Either an announcer 
will come in and state “News from the nation’s capital,” “The state in re- 
view,” “Now to foreign shores,” or the commentator will in some like way 
transport the listener from locale to locale. 

Many newspapers resort to extreme caution in presenting items by 
using some such phrase as, “It was learned.” There is no point in this 
because it implies that the reporter is not sure of his facts. He should be 
certain of his facts. However, during the European war news is being 
censored by the warring nations, and much of it is propaganda, with the 
result that the source or the authenticity of the item should be com- 
mented upon. Another style that is in bad repute is the use of the words 
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“quote*' and “unquote" in reporting an interview or speech. The radio 
writer should compose the material in such a way that these expressions 
can be avoided. It can be done by introducing the quotation with such 
words as “what he termed,” “what he called,” or “he said.” The com- 
bination of the writing and of the delivery should make the listener under- 
stand that the announcer is really quoting. Using pauses just before ihe 
quotation and at the end of the quotation will to some extent take the 
place of quotation marks. If the quotation used is a long one, the source 
should be inserted again in a different form, sometimes in the middle of the 
sentence, sometimes introducing the sentence. 

Make the various news items short. Not even the biggest news story 
is worth much more than 500 words. The raflio listener likes variety and 
is disappointed if only a few items are given to him by the broadcaster. 
It is difficult to hold the attention of a listener on any single subject for 
a great length of time. 

As a general rule short sentences are most desirable in the writing of 
copy; however, they can be overdone, resulting in jerky or choppy de- 
livery. The writer should strive for smoothness and rhythm. The rhythm 
style enables the announcer to get a swing into his delivery. It is possible 
even to forget rules of grammar because some of radio’s most expressive 
statements are descriptive phrases rather than complete sentences. 

Be careful in using- relative pronouns; there must be no doubt about 
their antecedents. For the later tuner-in it is better to repeat the person’s 
name or the place. Clarity is important. Don’t trust announcers to pro- 
nounce difficult words and phrases properly. News copy is not completed 
until a few minutes before it is put on the air, with the result that the 
speaker does not have the opportunity to study the copy and audition 
it. Make use of the apostrophe — use dashes freely; they are effective in 
radio writing for setting the pace and emphasis of the announcer. In 
handling figures do not write $25,000,000, but write it out in full in the 
copy, 25 million dollars, for then the announcer cannot go wrong. It is 
best not to use exact figures; put them in round numbers, even if you are 
guilty of a slight exaggeration. Do not bother with ages in broadcasts 
unless they really play some part in the story; in death stories older 
listeners, however, like to know at what age some other person dies. Full 
names of well-known people are not necessary; use their common identi- 
fication — Father Coughlin, Colonel Lindbergh. In the case of senators or 
representatives, name the state they represent- Don’t put out stories 
about local accidents in which victims are unidentified. Of course a major 
catastrophe constitutes an exception to this rule. In processing a wire 
report for the air, do not deviate from the facts contained in the wire 
story. For the best and most complete exposition on the subject of radio 
newscasting read Journalism on the Air by Dowling Leatherwood,^ 
^Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 19S9. 
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Presentation. 

Unless the news commentator is introduced by name, it is advisable 
for him to of)en his program with some sort of greeting — “Good evening’' 
or “There is important news today” or some other such phrase. A person 
does not ordinarily walk into another’s living room and immediately starl 
to talk. Personally I do not care for the greeting, “Hello, folks,” or the 
use of the word “folks” in a greeting. The greeting must not be too 
familiar. While subtle humor which results from a clever choice of phrase- 
ology enlivens the program and brings lightness into it, the commentator 
should never allow himself to be considered silly. Sarcasm and irony also 
are dangerous and are frequently misunderstood. The news commentator 
is presenting facts, and he should sound as though he considered these 
facts worthy of the attention of his audience. 

The news broadcast is very brief, and, in order to create better rela- 
tion between the broadcasting station and the newsjiaper, the broadcastt^r 
usually states that the listener should read his local newspaper for a com- 
plete report. 

The news commentator should present his material in a clear manner 
without making any attempt to force his opinion upon the listener. It 
is wiser to lead the listener to the same point of view, and compliment 
him at the same time, by allowing him to reach his own decision. The 
“newscaster” is a real personality and consequently he should project 
that personality. News commentators usually devtdop the pt*rsonal 
style that creates for them friends and listeners and makes their programs 
distinctive. 

To announce a transition from one news item to another, the speaker 
should pause briefly, change his voice slightly, or announce the transition. 
Frequently it is good practice to present the news in the style that one 
person might use in telling it to someone he does not know very well. 
Crime stories are seldom broadcast unless the crime is one against the 
public. A crime of passion committed in the slums or underworld has 
little value as news to the radio listener, (’ertain stations have definite 
policies forbidding unnecessary injury to any person’s feelings by the 
spreading of news. Stations are inclined to be unbiased in political atti- 
tudes but news commentators frequently imply their personal bias. 
Sponsored programs, however, may be influenced. 

The speed with which some announcers speak is greater than most 
people would guess, anywhere between 150 and words a minute. 
However, <lelivery is very deceptive inasmuch as some announcers dash 
along and then waste seconds upon unimportant transitions. Frequently, 
those whose delivery sounds slow will put more words into a minute than 
the speaker with the machine-gun type of presentation. Placing emphasis 
upon every final syllable, giving it a slight accent whether it truly should 
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have a final accent or not, will enable the deliberate speaker to cover 
ground. The average is about $^500 words on a 15-minute program. Too 
rapid delivery of news copy is unsatisfactory to the listener. While people 
hear at the average rate of 160 words a minute, they are accustomed to 
reading news a little less than 100 words a minute. If the news delivery 
is too speedy, the listener has little left at the end of the report but a 
mixed impression tliat somebody did something somewhere. The listener 
does not have an opportunity to absorb rapidly delivered news. 

H. V. Kaltenborn recommends that the student read the novels of 
Defoe, The Copeland Reader ^ and the King James version of the Bibh^ 
for style. The best advice to the would-be commentator is to develop a 
personal plan or credo that will contorm to and establish his personaht.v. 
Study th(‘ radio public and cater to it. The listener is always right. 

Regulations Regarding News Broadcasts. 

The provision about new^s broadcasts included in the Code of Self- 
regulation of the National Association of Broadcasters reads: 

News shall h( presented with fairness and aceuraej and the broadcast in jyj 
station or network shall satisfv itself that tlie arrangements made for ohtHinmg 
lu ws insure this result Since the number of broadcasting channels is limited 
news broadcasts shall not be editorial This means that news shall not be stlected 
tor the purpose of turthering or hindering either side of am controversial public 
issiK nor shall it be colored b> the opinions or desires of the station or network 
manageimiit. the editor or others engaged m its preparation or the person 
aitualK delivering it over the air, or, m the case of sponsored neWs broadcasts, 
the advertiser. 

The fundamental purpose of news dissemination in a democrai > is to enable 
people to know what is happening and to understand the meaning of events so 
that thev mav form their own conclusions and, therefore, nothing in the fore- 
going shall l>e understood as preventing news broadcasters from analyzing and 
elucidating news so long as such analysis and elucidation are free of bias 

News commentators as well as all otlier new^scasters shall be governed by these 
provisions. 

The policies and standards of the National Broadcasting Coinjiaiiy 
regarding the broadcasting of news hav^e been set as follows: 

All standards of the companv appb to news programs Specificallv , the 
following standards must be followed 

I. All news shall bt reported from an unbiased, mm-partisaii viewpoint. 

News shall be treated factually and analytically, nev^cr sensationall,\ 

3. News announcements involving crime or sex shall be avoided unless of 
national importance. 

4. News shall not be broadcast in such a manner as might unduly create 
alarm or panic. No flash stories about accidents or disasters shall be broadcast 
until adequate details are available. 
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5 . No suicide shall be reported, except in the case of a nationally known 
figure. 

6. No lotteries, gambling odds or similar information shall be broadcast 
which might tend to cause listeners to gamble on the outcome of an event. 

7. No libelous or slanderous news is permitted. 

8. The news announcer shall not deliberately distort the news by any in- 
flection of the voice. 

9. Fictional events sliall not be presented in tlie form of authentic news 
announcements. 

10, No legal or medical advice is allowed in news broadcasts except when it is 
an essential part of legitimate news from official sources. 



CHAPTER VI 

Sports Programs 

There are various kinds of sports programs. There are the on-the-spot 
broadcast of an event, the descriptive account based upon telegraphic 
reports, the after-the-event resume, the dramatized sports program, and 
the straight recapitulation of wire news; there are also combinations of 
these. The type of broadcast which attracts the largest number of listeners 
is a running description of a sports event which is taking place at the 
very moment that the news comes over the air. Examples are 
broadcasts of football, baseball, hockey, and basketball games, tennis 
and golf matches, track meets, boxing bouts, boat races, and wrestling 
matches. 

Of these, hockey is the most difficult to broadcast and rarely is done 
well. It is such an exceedingly fast affair that the man at the microphone 
is almost always behind the action. The other extreme is baseball. Taking 
advantage of the fact that he has all the time in the world between pitches, 
the commentator employs a slow delivery and uses a great amount of 
fill-in material. The baseball game is comparatively easy to broadcast 
because there are few line-up changes after the season starts. Fans are 
extremely critical if you err. Describing a basketball game requires a 
thorough knowledge of the game. The broadcaster must have a very fast 
speech rate and excellent eyesight. Aside from naming substitutions, the 
“spotter” does not help much. Obviously, the spotter is useless also in 
describing a boxing match. Knowledge of boxing is necessary for broad- 
casting, since motion pictures of big fights are exhibited widely and 
listeners can check up on any important radio error. A speedy delivery 
is also called for. Football is not difficult to broadcast because of the 
exceptional facilities in press boxes and the extensive pregame prepara- 
tion. A spotter is necessary. The same man usually does color and play- 
by-play, so wide-range vocabulary is needed. A tennis match is difficult to 
broadcast, for the strokes are difficult to call and possess technical names. 
A combination of a thorough knowledge of the game and the ability to 
fill are essential qualities in the announcer. Golf reportage is also difficult. 
There is such a long time between strokes that a tremendous amount of 
ad-libbing is necessary. Furthermore, the voice has to be controlled 
so that it will not annoy the players. 
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The Sports Announcer. 

There has been an idea that the sports announcer should be an athlete 
who has participated in the sport he is describing. One of the outstanding 
professional football players of the day has expressed a desire for a college- 
trained football man to announce programs; on the other hand a famous 
coach says that it is dangerous for the sports announcer to have too much 
knowledge about the game because he is inclined to get ahead of the play, 
and, instead of talking to the average fan, give a more technical explana- 
tion which might be understandable only to the football player. Un- 
doubtedly a good background knowledge of sports is essential; but the 
knowledge of how to dramatize the voice, to pick vivid, descriptive words 
(piickly, to keep on giving information in the midst of excitement, and to 
inject the thrill of the game without hesitation into the microphone are 
more essential than previous participation in the sport. 

A would-be sports announcer would do well to learn all that he can of 
the different sports that are broadcast. The rules and requirements of the 
games must be thoroughly absorbed. He should study the phraseology 
that is distinctive of the game or sport, which he may use in his broadcasts 
if it is generally understood by sport fans and by the average listener. The 
sport pages of newspapers written by experts will form his textbook, for 
they will give him a diction that is picturesque and a style that is speedy. 
He should study the history of sport and of those who have participated 
and gained renown. He must know the signs or gestures used by the 
officials to signify penalties, etc. But most of all, he must never forget that 
he is not watching a game for his own amusement, but is reporting it to 
listeners who are hanging on his word description. 

When the announcer has received his assignment, he should go to the 
scene of the contest well in advance of the event. There he will pick up 
all the gossip about the game that he can. He will absorb local color, 
stories about the participants, and the history of the competition. He 
should find out what selections the band will play in between halves, so 
that the network will not be caught with an uncleared tune, and he 
should otherwise anticipate any difficulties that might arise before or 
after the program. If he is to broadcast a football game, he will get ac- 
quainted with the players, watch their practice, learn their formations, 
discover what plays are used under given circumstances. The sports 
announcer is generally trusted by the coaches and is provided with the 
records that have been brought in by scouts who have watched the 
opposing team in action. If possible, the announcer will attempt to get 
the coach to tell him of any radical departures from the normal style of 
play, so that he will not be unprepared. Ted Husing arrives nearly a week 
before the game and has even practiced with the teams. All this prepara- 
tion gives him confidence. 
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The announcer is supplied by the college publicity departments with 
material concerning each player, his age, weight, experience, class in 
college, where he played in preparatory school, home town, and position 
on the team. From this advance information he prepares his opening 
account to be used before the game, the filler material to be used between 
halves, and short fragments to be used when time out is taken. This is all 
the material that is written in advance of the program. When the whistle 
blows for the kickoff, the announcer is on his own. His tongue and mind 
must be as quick and as true as his eyes. Some colleges supply a tabulation 
of the game to the announcer immediately after the final whistle which he 
can use for his summary; other announcers have a man with them who 
tabulates the game as it progresses. This tabulator usually is capable of 
announcing his findings and in this way relieves the announcer. 

When the day of the game arrives, the announc(‘r, who alone is 
responsible for the broadcast, tests his mikes and his lines, instructs his 
technician, sees to ii that he can observe the play upon all parts of the 
gridiron from his booth, selects locations for additional mikes to pick up 
the bands and crowd noises. He then mingles with the college crowds and 
blends into the college spirit. He generally is provided with two spotters 
who can identify players on both teams by their walk or mannerisms, as 
well as one to watch the officials. These assistants can immediately give 
the announcer the names of the player carrying the ball and of the one 
who makes the tackle, as well as the names of other players who have 
taken important parts in the play. The third spotter will have a series of 
cards upon which are printed the penalties and rules. These cards are 
handed to the announcer for his use when occasion demands. 

As the broadcaster takes his seat to begin work, he makes a mental 
calculation as to the dramatic possibilities of the pregame description. 
He decides on how much time he will be able to devote to the various 
subjects. He roughly allots a certain amount of time to the weather, the 
spectators, distinguished guests, and perhaps music, cheering sections, 
and the like. He calculates a certain length of time for announcement of 
the personnel ami sets aside the last % or 3 minutes for the commercial, 
the anticipated high light of the contest, and the opening play. It is 
customary to start a sports broa<lcast several minutes before a contest is 
scheduled to begin. This permits the observer to set the scene. 

The whistle blows as the announcer has worked his audience up to a 
climax of suspense. He adopts the present tense in his account. He must 
place himself in the position of one viewing the game and describe it to 
his unseeing audience. He must assume that in his audience there are 
those who are interested in the technical details of the play as well as 
those to whom the dramatics of the contest hold the greatest interest. 
The announcer at a football game concerns himself with only four things 
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— who is carrying the ball, what sort of play it was, who made the tackle, 
and how far the ball was advanced. These four things must be answered. 
Other descriptive material may be included, but if these four questions 
are answered the listener can always locate the ball upon his imaginary 
field. The description should reach the ear of the listener as if the play 
were in progress as it is described. The play may be completed but still 
the present tense is used to denote action. Instead of saying “Harmon 
tried to go around right end,” he says, “Harmon has the ball. He is going 
around right end.” At times the announcer may use the progressive 
present tense; for instance, a quarterback fades back: “Evashevski is 
falling back. He is going to pass.” But when the man is tackled the 
tense is changed to the past. 

While the announcer is familiar with the plays to be used between 
teams, he should never get ahead of the play and forecast any type of 
play because he cannot be absolutely certain just what is going to happen 
upon the field. His forecast of a pass or a kick, however, will convey to the 
listener the impression of the eyewitness, and, even if the play is changed, 
the same suspense is created for the listening rooter as for the fan in the 
stadium. It is essential that the sports announcer be sure of his facts 
before he impresses them upon the listener. He may know that a certain 
formation is used for an end run, and as a result he may start off on a 
description of the halfback dashing around end, only to find that the ball 
carrier has discovered an opening and is plunging through center. 

Telling what is going to happen has its dangers. Something is likely 
to go wrong, plans may be changed, or the observer may be deceived. 
In such cases he must admit that he was wrong in his prediction. An- 
nouncers have been severely criticized for frequent inaccuracy in their 
statements of what is about to happen. But the dramatic value of letting 
the radio audience share the same speculations as are held by those in 
actual attendance probably more than makes up for the apparent error. 
The commentator has introduced the element of suspense, and, in 
addition, the factor of surprise. It is contended that the play which follows 
is more thrilling to the radio listener by reason of the very fact that he hatl 
been misled in his expectations. 

The announcer at tijnes, however, will have opportunity for using the 
future tense. He may go to the point of predicting an action. The truth is 
that he is not guessing. He prophesies only when quite certain that such 
action will take place. For instance, he might say, “It looks as though 
Feller will walk Dahlgren to get at pitcher Gomez.” From the standpoint 
of dramatic production the prediction possesses an unusual significance. 
It creates an element of suspense, one of the first essentials of showman- 
ship. It gives the radio listener a feeling of being on the “inside,” an 
intensified interest in what is to follow immediately thereafter. It arouses 
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his curiosity as to the outcome of the predicted play. This practice of 
preparing the listener for something about to take place, or something 
which appears likely to take place, is an accurate reflection of what is 
going on in the minds of the rest of the spectators. 

It has been said that sports announcers should be entirely neutral, 
showing no bias for either team. The danger of this requirement is that it 
makes the broadcast neutral, with no life, no interest. It is wiser for the 
announcer to be decidedly biased for both teams. Always give credit 
where credit is due but never condemn. If a runner is on his way to the 
goal line and the safety man is easily side-stepped, emphasize the skill 
used by the runner rather than the failure of the tackier. Every boy on 
the team has friends or parents whose feelings would be hurt if his poor 
playing were broadcast. Furthermore, injuries should not be emphasized 
since this would worry parents and relatives who are listening. 

The sports announcer should remember that his listeners are those 
who wish they might be in the stadium. They want to watch the game, 
enjoy the crowd, see the color of the event. No one keeps his eyes on the 
f)layers steadily for 60 minutes. The fan is amused by the antics of cheer- 
leaders, by the activity of the officials; but these interests, while impor- 
tant, are subordinated to the progress of the game. Weather is important 
only as it affects the play. Distant landscape must not be described with 
the ball on the l-yard line. 

Announcers believe that their voices must not reflect undue excite- 
ment or put in thrills when there are no thrills. The delivery is important 
but the announcer must remember not to be unfair to his audience — not 
to be calm and dispassionate in an exciting climax, or to shout about a 
1-yard gain in the center of the field. 

In the excitement of a play a listener may lose track of the advance 
of the ball; hence it is frequently good practice when time permits to 
repeat the essential details of the play. A resume of the play may be 
given between halves. 

In sports broadcasting, the observer usually works very close to the 
microphone, his mouth within 4 or 5 inches of the instrument and a little 
above it. This position enables him to see over the microphone and to 
shield the instrument with his head and body from the noise of the crowds. 
As his voice increases in volume, he turns his head, or backs away from the 
microphone. At a distance, or with his face turned aside, he may be able 
to put on all the lung power he possesses withoiit danger of ruining the 
effect. What comes out of the loud-speaker in this case is the sound of a 
man actually shouting. 

A second factor in the creation of an atmosphere of intense action is 
changing the pitch of the voice. It is quite a natural thing that the an- 
nouncer should raise the pitch of his voice as well as the volume to 
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express excitement. The listener associates these changes in tone with the 
Miuse for them. When he hears a high-pitched voice, he immediately 
senses excitement. The atmosphere of stress can be supplemented in the 
use of staccato sentences. Long sentences indicate unhurried preparation 
and mature consideration; short sentences denott^ motion and speed, 
giving the impression that the speaker must hurry to kec]) pace with the 
proceedings. 

It is desirable to sum up at frequent int(‘rvals just what has happened 
u]) to that time. This may be done by stating the score, or it may be 
erdarged to a detailed description. In most sports - baseball, football, 
boxing, and tennis — there are interludes in which changes are being made 
in line-ups or in positions on the {daying space, time outs, or rest periods. 
'Phere is opportunity for summing up the situation at such times. 



CHAPTER \TI 


Impromptu and Extempore Speech Pro^^rams 

I hav’^e a feeling that impromptu and extempore speaking is neglected 
by the student of broadcasting, as well as by the teacher. One of the out- 
standing news commentators visitt^d my classes and ])ointed out that there 
are many programs being presented which require the ability to speak 
spontaneously. Such ])rograms as the round table, forum, interview, 
iiiafi-on-the-street, early-morning variety program with recordings, on- 
the-spot broadcasts, and some of the news-commentary programs rec|uire 
the broadcaster to be a fluent and spontaneous speaker. 'I'he art of an- 
nouncing has become so standardized that at present one small bit of 
impromptu radio sf)eech can be detected and freqmuitly is a welcome 
relief if w<dl done. 

For these types of program a good vocabulary of descriptive words, 
particularly action v^erbs, adverbs, and nouns is essential. The impromptu 
speaker must have a good cultural background, for he is not forgiven for 
mistakes in grammar, pronunciation, or diction. The speaker in every 
instance is re(|uired to have excellent powers of observation, to be able 
to see ahead while he is talking about something that he has previously 
observed. In too many instances the broadcaster is inclined to “hem and 
haw" while he is gropfeig for a word that he feels will convey the correct 
impression to the listener. In such unprepared programs there must be no 
dead air, although brief pauses undoubtedly will make the material sound 
more conversational. These pauses will be shorter than they would be if 
the speaker were conversing with a visible audience. Quickness in thought 
and expression are equally vital. Perhaps one of the best practices to use 
in the preparation for this type of broadcasting is talking to oneself, 
particularly describing things that are being seen. 

Another requirement for such extempore and impromptu })rograms is 
an ability to time the material to be presented. The program will run for 
a definite period, and the broadcaster must time himself so that he will 
have rounded out his material, summarized if necessary, and come to a 
satisfactory conclusion at the second that he goes off the air. I find it 
excellent practice when called upon to deliver a talk to inquire of the 
chairman or toastmaster how long I am supposed to talk and then to 
make every effort to stop on the minute. During the German campaign 
in Norway just following the Russian invasion of Finland, a historical 
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commentator was to give a half-hour program on these two campaigns. 
We desired to record his talk but could record only 15 minutes on each 
side of the disc. I asked him to make a break in the middle of his talk 
long enough for us to turn over the record and start the recording of the 
second 15-niinute period. He agreed lo complete the Finnish situation in 
13^2 minutes, take 1 minute for transitional comments, then start in on 
the Norwegian campaign. Despit#" the fact that he had no notes or manu- 
script, he came o?jt practically on the second, an excellent example of 
timing of an extemporaneous program. I place my students before the 
microphone with one of those S-minute glasses made for the timing of 
boiling eggs and tell them they are to talk until the sand has dropped to 
the last grain into the lower chamber and no longer. 

One of the faults evident in the impromptu speech of the novice is the 
repetition of certain phrases and words that pierce the ear of the listener. 
Some speakers, masters of ceremonies, man-on-the street interviewers, 
are inclined to start their sentences with an ejaculation or connective, 
in most instances, “Ah,'’ because they have not definitely formulated 
ideas about what they intend to say. It is much wiser to be silent for an 
instant while the sentence, expression, or thought is developed. Possibly 
good experience in smooth delivery can be obtained by the practice of 
dictating to a stenographer. 

If the program is a commercial one, the announcer is constantly 
aware of the fact that he must smoothly lead into the commercial an- 
nouncement from his impromptu speech. Many masters of ceremonies 
have before them a page or two from a scrapbook in which they have 
pasted short stories or sayings which they hope will fit into their program. 

Public Events; Special Features. 

Announcers are frequently sent out upon remote-control pickups when 
the station manager feels that public interest in the event is adequate. 
From the skies the announcer will give a running account of a trip in an 
airplane or dirigible; from the depths of the sea his voice will come from a 
submarine. He describes vividly a flood from the banks of a raging river 
which furnishes sound effects, or from the shore of the sea he may bring 
all the thrill of a rescue from a burning ocean liner. Listeners can hear the 
crackle of flames and imagine the smell of smoke as the announcer carries 
his mike close to a burning building; they hear the bands and tramp of 
feet as a parade passes by a microphone in the reviewing stand. These 
announcers must have eyes that see what the public will be interested in, 
vocabularies that contain the most vivid and concise descriptive words, 
and tongues that wag conversationally and constantly. Such announcers 
experience all the excitement that comes to the newspaper reporter, they 
face danger, they must be alert to act in emergencies. It is their job to 
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induce public characters to speak to the mike, to obtain the best place- 
ment for their equipment, and to satisfy the endless curiosity of the 
listener- These announcers work without manuscript, although they may 
have notes which will give them facts that are pertinent to their broad- 
cast. They are the war correspondents of the radio and consequently 
must not only have all the qualities of a good announcer and of an excel- 
lent reporter, but must have a physique that will stand up under the 
strain and under the conditions in which they work. 

Round Table. 

Since it is the aim of the radio program containing information to 
come into the home in the form of conversation, it is a good idea to project 
more than one person into the living room of the listener to discuss prob- 
lems of the day. The radio listener cannot talk back but he finds that the 
radio discussion is more natural if there is a give and take of opinion by a 
group of radio speakers. This type of broadcast is the round-table dis- 
cussion. Probably the outstanding example of the round table is that 
conducted by the University of Chicago (see Fig. 16). Jn Cleveland the 
round table was used very satisfactorily and was an outgrowth of Stewart 
Sherman’s ‘^Conversations ” in the Atlantic Monthly, which ran many 
years ago. 

The purpose in these spontaneous discussions is to permit the exchange 
of ideas, to attempt to arrive at some solution of a problem, and to avoid 
the formality of a lecture by using conversation. For some topics it is 
wiser to start the listener thinking, without arriving at a conclusion for 
him on such programs, by merely fading out the speakers, leaving the 
idea dangling before the listener. In order that this conversation may be 
natural, those who are participating in the round table do not prepare 
their parts in written form but merely outline the course of the discussion 
and the attitude that each participant will adopt during the period of the 
round table. In order to avoid any hesitation or divergence from the 
topic being discussed, the program must l>e discussed and an outline 
constructed with various parts assigned. The introduction may be written 
by the leader of the round table and the outline showing the various 
subtopics, together with the individuals who will take up these subtopics, 
is in written form before the participants as they sit down at their round 
table. In order to observe the time limitation, it is advisable to show in 
this outline the time that is to be allotted to a discussion of each of the 
points. The leader also may have his summary written out, which is 
prepared after the rehearsal. 

Usually three people will participate in a round-table discussion. Two 
of these will be experts holding diflferent views or attacking the problem 
from different viewpoints. The third should be an intelligent layman 
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desirous of information and questioning the opinions of the two experts. 
It is advisable to identify the various speakers at the very beginning of 
the discussion. Their questions and comments should also give their 
attitudes toward the topic. In order that their voices may be impressed 
upon the listener, they should be addressed by name for the first few 



Fig 16. — I niversity of Chicago round table. Notice that this is triangular and pyramid 
in form, thuh bringing the speakers closer to the microphone, which is located at the apex 
of the table, and permits the placing of memorandums. (Plans and speciti cat ions may be 
obtained from the I niversity of Chiciigo.) Professors Louis Wirth, Hugh M. fVile, and 
Quincy Wright, of the 1 niversity of Chicago, discuss a problem of national defense with 
Nathaniel Peffer, Columbia T niversity professor and expert on Far Eastern affairs. 

minutes of the discussion. This requires a variety in the form of salutation 
in order that the discussion may sound conversational. The round table 
is designed to present clashes of opinion and to bring out different points 
of view, and yet it must arrive at some conclusion. It must not be merely 
talk but must be organized skillfully before the program starts. There 
cannot be too-detailed discussion of any subtopic, and, while an individual 
may be assigned a subtopic in the outline, there is no reason for him to 
monopolize the discussion. It is incumbent upon the person to whom the 
subtopic has been assigned to see that there are no pauses while that 
topic is beihg discussed. In order to keep up the spontaneity of the con- 
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versation, the leader should know the attitude of the various participants 
and point to one or to the other when he desires an opinion concerning 
a point raised. In order to make for the greatest realism, the expression 
of personal opinion should not be hampered. In order that the listener 
may gain the impression that he is to listen to a conversation, the program 
may be fadt'd in. This requires the speakers to be discussing some unim- 
portant topic as their voices gradually become audible. 

Each round-table group may adopt its own signals to be used to 
indicate the procedure of its discussion. At the Tniva^rsity of Chicago a 
raised arm is a sign that the person desires to speak on the topic, and 
courtesy demands that he be giv(‘n an opportunity. 1'he leader may 
indicate that he desires an opinion from a member by pointing his finger 
at that person. Pointing the palm of a hand at a speaker indicates that he 
should cut his discussion short. The annoimeer of the program should 
inform the group by means of some sign when the time is drawing short 
so that they can work to a conclusion. The cornersation may, by its 
phraseology, indicate that one of the participants should come in and 
discuss a point. The great problem of this type of broadcast is the possi- 
bility of vague, aimless talk which serves only to confuse and bore 
listeners, and the solution of this problem is to have competent people 
who are sure of themselv^es and of their subject and who are willing to 
express forceful opinions. 

It is well to develop certain personalities if the round t.able is to be a 
continuing program, to retain at least the leader for the entire series, 
and to bring back speakers frequently to the radio ears. The topics that 
may be discussed include problems of the day in politics, economics, 
literature, education, or religion. 

Radio Interviews. 

The radio public is interested in interviews because of the human 
instinct to eavesdrop upon the thoughts of others. In fact, it is not essen- 
tial that the interviewee be a celebrity, for the radio listener finds inter- 
esting the comments that are given by the man-in-the-street who is 
stopped by an inquiring reporter. The interviewer must have an idea of 
what the average listener would himself like to ask the individual. He 
must have natural curiosity and visualize himself as the average listener. 

Interviews are never rehearsed in advance of the broadcast. The 
interviewee is asked to suggest certain questions that he would be willing 
to discuss, but it makes for greater interest and spontaneity if the ques- 
tioner does not know the inquiries in advance. The interrogator, however, 
must use good judgment and diplomacy in the selection. It is good 
practice to sit down with the person to be interviewed at a table upon 
which there is a microphone and talk with him in advance of the program 
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in order to get him into the conversational mood and to ascertain his 
attitudes. This puts him at ease and eliminates the probability of “mike 
fright.” When the broadcast starts, the interviewer will introduce the 
victim and ask questions, which will also tend to introduce him. It is not 
a bad plan to ask some rather light, frivolous questions that may start the 
program with a spurt of humor, for this puts the interviewee at ease and 
pleases the listener. It Is essential that there be no pauses of any length; 
consecjuently the person who is doing the interviewing must be alert to 
discover leads in the answers he receives. Probably the first few minutes 
of the interview will be devoted to less serious discussion in order to 
brighten the subject and to encourage the interviewee to articulate com- 
fortably. There is a tendency to allow the interview to become argumenta- 
tive, but this should be avoided because it makes the interviewer express 
his ideas, which are not of importance. The interviewer must remember 
that he is not interviewing himself. His job is to ask stimulating 
questions, not to supply the answers; to bring out the interviewee’s 
personality, not his own. Do not try to influence the speaker by leading 
questions. The man who is important enough to be interviewed has 
something interesting enough to appeal to the listener. Try to dig down 
and disclose the person off guard; by that it is meant that there should be 
revelation but not exposure. To be good at the radio interview, the an- 
nouncer must have a rather general knowledge so that he may ask 
intelligent questions in the field of the speaker's interest. Most of the 
questions should be of such nature as to require more than “yes” or 
“no” answers. However, the interviewee should not be forced to give too 
lengthy a reply because the radio listener will be inclined to think that it is 
a prepared speech and not an interview. It is permissible for the announcer 
to raise his hand and interrupt the speaker if he gets startled on an oration. 
If some definite topic is to be discussed, the questioner must strive to 
keep the speaker talking about the topic and lead him back to the subject 
if necessary. This type of broadcast must be natural and conversational. 
Mild laughter may be heard but it is inadvisable for the announcer to 
laugh too heartily at his own comments. Repetition in the style of ques- 
tions should be avoided, such as starting questions with the word “Well” 
or using “I see” after each answer. 

People who are well informed on special topics and who are close to 
their subjects are inclined to overlook the interest of the public. This form 
of broadcast gives an opportunity to the interviewer to bring out points 
of general interest which might be overlooked by the specialist himself. 
Long-winded generalization makes the interview a monologue; the skillful 
interviewer avoids this by deftly breaking in to demand particulars, 
concrete details, and answers to questions which will require decisive 
comments, or he may start the discussion on a new or more pertinent 
tack. 
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Other types of impromptu or extempore programs which are decidedly 
popular at the present time are the ‘‘Forum/’ the “Town Meeting of 
the Air,” the “Peoples’ Platform,” and the “Bull Session.” Two factors 
contribute to the popularity of these programs: (1) the radio audience 
enjoys a dramatic verbal combat between personages or individuals; and 
(2) the majority of such programs are concerned with highly controversial 
topics. In many instances, the audience is permitted to inject questions; 
thus a cross section of the American public is introduced as interviewers. 

Much of the success depends upon the ability of the chairman, who 
steers the discussion and must set the pace. He must be alert, well versed 
in the topic that is slated for discussion, witty, and diplomatic. Equally 
important are the participants, for if they do not enter into the spirit 
of the program their answers can be flat and uninteresting, regardless of 
their knowledge. Care should be taken that there is no overlapping of 
voices. Radio is a great teacher of manners, for it insists that no person 
shall start to talk until the other person has completed his speech. The 
only times that a chairman is i>ermitted to interrupt the speaker are 
when he sees that the time limit is being reached, when the interviewee 
or speaker has ventured upon a topic which is dangerous, or when the 
participant shows evidence of giving a monologue. 

The following instructions, sent out by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System to various colleges where students were to participate in a broad- 
cast called “The Bull Session,” give excellent directions for this im- 
promptu type of program. 

BIJTX SESSION 

I. Objective: To reveal to listeners directly and honestly what American college 
students think about subjects that seem significant to them. 

II. Form: Informal, spontaneous discussion, without script — to approximate the 
traditional and familiar student “get-togethers” in imiversity life. 

III. Subjects: 

a. To be chosen by participants themselves or, if suggested to them, to be 
accepted by them as a subject they wish to discuss. 
h. Area of discussion to be defined as narrowly as possible. 
c. To be considered in terms of backgrounds and personal experiences of 
.students. 

IV. Preparation: 

a. Preliminary discussion by participants to define limits of treatment of 
the subject. 

b. References to be selected at above first meeting for individual study. 

e. Further meetings to avoid too detailed preparation so that spontaneity 
will not be lost. 

V. Seledion of Participants: 

1. Students: 

a. Students to be selected for ability to think and talk in group discussion, 
rather than for ability to orate or lecture. 
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h. Different points of view to be represented, but only in so far as such 
differences do not make discussion impossible. A common interest in 
the subject, and a willingness to consider the other person’s position 
are required. One irreconcilable student can be used if others in the 
group are sufficiently strong to counterbalance. 

c. Difference in backgrounds, including geographic, social, major inter- 
ests, etc., to be considered. 

d. Additional participants or substitution of participants from original 
group to be made if proper balance of point of view not obtainable, 
?,e., it may be found that a physical science major may be needed 
on a subject, although one may not have l>een included in original 
group. 

e. Six students found most satisfactory generally, either mixed or un- 
mixed as to sex. If mixed, careful selection is necessary to guard against 
possibility of men overshadowing women. 

Referee: 

а. An older person who can sit down to “talk things over” with the 
students and whom they accept as one of them in the discussion — may 
or may not be faculty member. 

б. Should be motivator of discussion — without entering frequently or 
making control of broadcast obvious. Must not make students depend- 
ent on him for their continuing discussion. 

VI. Broadcast Procedure: 

1. Physical Details: 

a. Participants arrive at .studio one hour bt^fore broadcast. 

b. Students sit around in circle (lounge chairs desirable); discussion 
picked up on eight-ball mike. . . . 

c. Twenty minutes before air time referee gets group into serious dis- 
cussion (engineer makes tests, etc.). 

d. Studio is closed. Av'oid any outside interruption by nonparticipants 
after prebroadcast di.scu.ssion is underway, to avoid dampening 
spontaneity, interfering with development of conversation. 

e. All clocks are covered. 

/. Referee alone knows air time, 

g. Program is announced from adjoining studio with procedure as 
follows : 

(1) Fade in Bull Session disciis.sion approximately 45-60 seconds for 
statement of subject. 

(2) Announcer makes opening from another studio. 

(8) Program runs to cIo.se. 

(4) Program is faded for clo.se from another studio. ^ 

2. Procedure for Participants: Students should feel free to say what they 
think in the way they want to say it in line with requirements of good 
taste in polite conversation — the Biill Session should be a thoroughly 
pleasurable experience in which straight thinking and interesting exchange 
of ideas are primary to the quantity of material covered or the precise 
direction of the argument. 
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The student should listen, think, then talk. All the normal enjoyment of 
discussion — including laughter, etc — should characterize the student’s 
participation 

a Raise hands, or a finger, to signal desire to speak, although this tech- 
nique should not lie emphasized, hut rather suggested as a safeguard 
against jamming 

b Avoid side ( ori\ersations, or half whispered remarks while others are 
speaking 

(1) Separate speakers, if necessary, to a\oid side conversations iluring 
broadcast Those most hkelv to interrupt main discussion can be 
spotted m prehmmarv discussion 
c. Refer to other students bv name frequeiitlv for identification 

(1) Fse either last names or first names, but tr\ to do the same through 
entire breiadcast. Last names ielentif\ more effcctivelv First names 
give informality and se^em more natural for students 
{'i) Prepare eaids with full names in large letters — inajoi subject, 
scdiool, and home town ete , inav be added — to be pinned on 
laptds of students if the\ are not well aequaintcd 
(I Refc'r to partienilar interests and backgrounds of stuelents o< c asionalh 
not exeessivedy. 

e Avoid direct epiestioiis, such as ‘What do you think about that, 
Malonev I se such device onlv in extreme iicnessitN, such as bogging 
down of conve*rsation 

/ Avoid re ferene*e to “discussion ‘this bull session, “what we're he^re 
to decide,” or anything which makes students se»em conscious of 
“benng on the air ” 

g. Clarify points which are stated too abstrusedy or tc*chni(‘ally by 
restatement in himpler language 

h Document core ideas bv reference to books, authorities, or dircH't 
exi>erience 

i Avoid refe*rences to specific jiersonalities or organizations m eTitic*al 
negative statcmeuits when possible 

At points where discussion lends itself to brief summary, some student 
should undertake this responsibility and move on to logical develop- 
ment of discussion from that point. Person responsible for this sum- 
mary may l>e selected in advance if particularly skilled, otherwise 
preferably left to inherent organization of the discussion, or the refcrre^e 
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Poetry Programs 

Although poetry programs on the air are comparatively few, they 
seem to have a constant, if small, listening clique. Poetry, up to the 
present wTitiiig, is fortunate in being a radio feature that has not been 
worked to death. Music and prose dominate the radio menu, and poetry 
is served only in small porticms. Radio is a stimulant for verse, which, 
being too ethereal to be bound to a printed page, is in danger of extinction. 
Radio allows poetry to get back to its own medium — the air- -to be 
heard, not to be studied in black and white. Lovers of poetry who read 
it feel the rhythm and hear the sounds even though they read it silently; 
but for those who cannot get the feeling of poetry from seeing it in type, 
radio opens a new field. In fact, poetry itself may undergo a change 
through the influence of broadcasting. New fields within the art may be 
opened, new methods of presentation undoubtedly will arise, and a new 
attitude toward poetry will gradually evolve. 

Perhaps the best way in which to discuss material for poetry programs 
is to review the programs that have recently been on the air. For years 
Ted Malone has been reading poetry to his radio listeners. He starts out 
with something like, “Hello there, everybody, may I come in.^ I'll take 
this chair here by the radio and just sit and chat awhile.'’ This is an effort 
to achieve an atmosphere of informality and friendliness. This friendly 
intimacy can be overdone. Then he intersperses poems with just plain 
chatter and bits of philosophy over music or with musical interludes. He 
reads poetry that is written by his listeners and sent in to him. Little of 
it is worthy, but the idea is good. It gives opportunity for expression to 
many who aspire to be poets. No doubt there is a need for this sort of 
thing; but since there is such a wealth of living poetry that listeners have 
never heard, and since good poetry becomes better with repetition, the 
need for a better type of program is more urgent. 

More recently Ted Malone has been conducting a “Pilgrimage of 
Poetry.” It is novel, educational, and arouses a feeling of nearness to 
various poets. Malone actually goes into the homes of American poets 
and dramatizes the settings in which in many instances the poems he is 
reading were written.. He brings in bits of biography and vivid descrip- 
tions of the places visited. The 32 American poets covered in his pil- 
grimage were selected by vote of the members of English departments of 
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700 American colleges and universities. Here we have good poetry pre- 
sented in an interesting and novel way. It is, however, irritatingly over- 
sentimental. Few wish to listen to soft-voiced pleasantness reading all 
types of poetry. Poetry is universal: it can be used to express any human 
emotion, not only sentimental sweetness. Malone, nevertheless has made 
radio listeners poetry-conscious and has broadcast a wealth of good 
poetry. 

Edgar Guest uses the same approach as Ted Malone — the best 
approach for a program of this sort- the friendly, informal, personal 
approach. He reads his own poetry, which, of course, is of a popular 
quality. This “homey," “folksy" poetry pleases the millions of listeners 
who compose the radio audience and possibly is a step in the development 
of a poetic taste. Edgar Guest comes on with “a bit of music, a bit of 
verse" for 15 minutes. He projects a pleasing personality but is a better 
student of human emotions than a broadcaster. Variety is given to this 
program by a soloist who sings sentimental songs. Edgar Guest is in on 
the commercial with the announcer and talks in a chatty style. The 
program sounds disjointed; first there is a commercial, then a song, then 
a poem. Fading is not used, and there is no transitional music or con- 
tinuity; the result is rather an abrupt pause betwetui each part of the 
program. Yet the program is popular and sponsored, proving that the 
audience is the judge. Broadcasters and sponsors put on the air what they 
find through research the people want to hear. There is enthusiasm for 
poetry; perhaps by gradual steps the public will become educated to the 
Ijetter poetry. Radio has developed the public taste for excellent music, 
the same may be accomplished for poetry. 

The most notable poetry-reading programs yet to reach the micro- 
phone were those which Margaret Anglin offered a few' years ago. Broad- 
casters are on an increasing hunt for originality. Louis Reid in an article, 
“Drama, Fiction, and Poetry on the Air," says that the reatling of poetry 
on the air — even dramatic poetry has attained to date only meager 
representation. “Only sporadically have the broadcasters taken advan- 
tage of the many eloquent and experienced voices at their coramaml to 
bring to interested listeners first-class representations of the world's 
great poetry." 

In the oral interpretation of poetry the need for a thorough under- 
standing of a selection before it is to be read aloud cannot be overem- 
phasized. Before a poem can be read feelingly to others, it must be fully 
understood by the person who is to do the reading. These requirements 
are enlarged upon by any good textbook on oral interpretation. Certain 
specific suggestions for the broadcaster should alsa he borne in mind : 

By all means, read the poem many times quietly to yourself, and also 
aloud, so that you become thorou^ly familiar with the manuscript. Mark 
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it, as you would a song, for places where you will get your breath. {Never 
allow yourself to run out of breath,) 

Relegate the less important phrases to minor emphasis and determine 
the main ideas to be brought out. (It is sometimes helpful to underline th(‘ 
main thought of the sentence so that proper emphasis may be assured.) 

Know your manuscript so well that you may voice it as though it were 
your own (as by now it should l>e). 

Forget the rhyming of lines, forget the marks of punctuation, and 
concern yourself only with the thought. One can lay down the general 
principle that there are more pauses needed in reading aloud (in rare cases, 
fewer pauses) than are indicated by the marks. While rhythm or tempo 
is an outstanding factor, il is never emphasized at the expense of thought. 

The temptation to speed or “race” must be overcome: the listener has 
not had the opportunity to study the article that you have had and needs 
time to grasp it. Furthermore, a clear, distinct (not precise) enunciation is 
lu^cessary. 

Naturalness and simplicity should be the constant goal, and these 
characteristics will be there if inwardly you have the sincere desire to 
share the thought with the listener. Simplicity and naturalness are 
needed in the reader, who must become the poet when he reads on the 
air, or his failure is obvious. Any detail of speech that interferes with 
understanding may be justly described as bad. 

When you can lose consciousness of the printed page, the microphone, 
and the studio and enter into and understand another person’s hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrows, ideas and ideals, then you may rightly feel 
yourself ready to interpret. The reader must not only understand but 
must rethink the idea as he speaks. 

Listen to other programs; can’t you feel when the reader is smiling.^ 
Then do not forget that the radio has eyes as well as ears and will broad- 
cast your smiles and frowns so long as they are real, and that it will also 
intensify any unreal attitude. 

Have variety of poetic forms and thought in the program. Avoid pro- 
grams that are entirely sentimental, or tragic, or humorous. The less 
subtle things are best. Whole j)rograms of varied selections should b<* 
organized around a central theme for lx;st results. More dramatic effort 
is required to present poetry over the air than is required to present it 
from the platform. Just as you like variety in food, and entertainment, 
so does the listener like variety in voice. Practice this, if you would 
hold your listeners. Music interludes are useful here, as would be a 
different voice ; however, the general mood or theme of the readings should 
remain the same. A “one-man show” is seldom successful in the reading 
program; listeners prefer a variety of voices reading different stanzas or 
lines successively. 
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A number of really good verse experiments have been made by 
Archibald MacLeish (“Fall of the City,” “Air Raid”), Alfred Kreymborg 
(“Planets,” “Fables in Verse”), and Norman Corwin. In recent years 
Mr. Corwin inaugurated a new series of programs called “Words without 
Music,” which has revolutionized the presentation of poetry on the air. 
“He has given to poets a new^ flexibility of format so vigorous and so 
sensible that it is bound to attract many new writers to the field of broad- 
casting.” His original verse drama (in reality not in the same category as 
the poetry program), “'Hiey Fly through the Air with the (Greatest of 
Ease,” was chosen as the finest single broadcast of the year t)y the Tentli 
Institute in Radio for Education. Another superior contribution was his 
skillful adaptation of Henet’s “Jr)hn Ilrown’s Body.” Norman Corwun 
has probably gained greatest fame recently from his unique dramatic- 
skit in verse form called ‘‘Seems Radio Is Here to Stay.” It is powerful, 
human, entertaining, educational, humorous, dramatic, and unique — 
all in one. He employs all sorts of sound effects, many different voices 
and combinations of voices, music written espc-cially for the program, 
and perfect timing and interrelation of the various units. He uses mon- 
tage, unusually long pauses, and many other ear-attracting special effects. 
This type of program is definitely not to be undertaken by the inexpe- 
rienced director, for it requires absolute precision in every detail. 

Choral Reading. 

The speech textbook considers choral reading as a teaching aid for 
participants. The radio studio, however, is not a classroom for performers 
but is a workshop in which to originate programs that will interest the 
listener. The broadcaster does not talk in terms of unison, cumulative, 
antiphonal, or se(iuential reading but there are nndtiple-voiee techniques 
that create desired effects for him. The montage for fast-moving narrative 
transitions is used frequently as a background to evidence a lapse of time. 
In motion pictures, as photomontage, it consists of scattered and over- 
lapping flashes. In radio it includes distinctive voices in short, discon- 
nected sentences and fragments, with sound effects and music. It is 
particularly useful in historical sketches in which much introductory 
and chronological material must be rapidly summarized. As choral read- 
ing is a musical speech pattern with harmonizing voices, it may be used as 
“mood words” in place of mood music to supply oral and tonal back- 
ground atmosphere or feeling for a play. Another use of these multiple- 
voice and unison techniques in provse drama is for scene changing or 
transitions, for “the chorus is the living curtain which separates one 
scene from another.” The verse dramas have demonstrated the use of 
multivoiced techniques in poetic drama. But probably the greatest 
opportunity for true choral reading lies in the interpretation program. 
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A wide variety of forms may be used by the radio verse choir, includ- 
ing chants, ballads, nonsense verse, epic poetry, lyric poetry, and any 
poetry with a refrain. There are many compilations of material for choral 
reading. As popular poems for the beginner I suggest “The Kitchen 
Clock,” “The King’s Breakfast,” “Spin, Lassie, Spin,” “Negro Sermons 
in Verse,” “The Pied Piper,” “In Come de Animals.” Choral reading, 
however, is not limited to story poems, for sound poems are equally 
effective. In choosing selections for the radio program choose those that 
have a universal appeal rather than those which appeal to the technitjue 
of the choral reading teacher. Audiences like the familiar, the romantic or 
adventuresome, and the obvious rather than selections requiring thought, 
and above all else prefer those that have a catchy rhythm. Prose 
passages with some suggestion of rhythm can be worked in effectively. 
Limited rehearsal time is the greatest deterrent to the development 
of a radio verse choir. Practice for a single program is not wwth while. 
Unless the chorus is to be kept together and trained for a series of pro- 
grams its effort will be unfinished. The longer the verse choir and its 
director work together the easier it bt^comes to experiment with new and 
difficult selections. The director must have the foresight of a showmian, 
combined with the knowdedge of a dramatic-interpretation instructor 
and choral director, who thinks of voices in musical terms and dramatic 
effects. He or she, for in many instances a woman makes a better director, 
should gather suggestions for the interpretation of the j)oems from other 
members of the group; otherwise the chorus is apt to imitate the leader 
or give a singsong type of utterance. It is not easy for a group of readers 
to get the same rhythm or to express the subtle meaning and beauty of a 
poem. The difficulty arises when the group in struggling for perfect 
synchronization lapses into stereotyped speaking. The leader must watch 
for this artificial speaking and try to correct it by stressing the meaning 
and the structure of the poem. Each selection to be used should be studied 
carefully by the director, considering tones and tempos, solos and choral 
backgrounds. Much variety is possible in the interpretation of group-read 
poetry. Light and dark voices can speak in sequence at times with effective 
results, but such a pattern must not be maintained. In other numbers solo 
voices can be used with the choir as background. The light and dark 
voices are blended or opposed in harmonious melody as suggested by the 
mood of the poem. Experimentation will result in the best combination of 
parts and individual voices for interpreting a selection. There should be 
no set pattern for verse interpretation. Attention should be given to the 
reading of each poem to make it a distinct selection portraying the 
spirit intended by its writer. If singing voices can be blended under 
the guidance of a director it is only logical that speaking voices can be 
blended as well. 
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Since volume can be controlled over the air, the soloist can come up on 
the mike and the chorus can be kept off mike; a small number of well- 
chosen voices is preferred. A large group in unison speech does not result 
in clear enunciation; the words are not distinctly heard by the listener. 
Just as a quartet is more understandable on the radio than a glee club, 
10 to 15 voices in the verse choir will be understood far better than a 
class indulging in unison reading. Usually there are more feminine voices 
than male because the listener, not educated to high fidedity, is inclined to 
set his tone control to emphasize low frequencies. In selecting the choir, 
seek only voice perfection and variety. In general, avoid voices that are 
monotonous. However, in one broadcast a group of Negro children 
muttered in monotones a skit on Unde Tom's i^ahin. Somewhere in the 
group was a weird voice carrying the narrative. The soloist could not be 
identified, and the monotones of the background gave a rendition that 
could not have been obtained through color. Nasal tones should usually 
be avoided, although there are, occasionally, selections that require just 
that nasal effect. In fact, the type of the poem, the effect desired, may 
result in the discarding of any set rule. Tonal qualities are fitted to the 
content of various speeches. Participants in speaking choirs must have 
the ability to interpret and to control tones. Volume should be adequate 
for understanding, but is not used to bring out the subtle shades of 
imaginative speech. Every person participating should have a sense of 
phrasing and pitch, a feeling for rhythm as distinguished from meter. 
Sincerity of thought and dramatic feeding are also essential. In drama 
the characters may be addressed by name and frequently identified; in 
the verse drama the individual voices must be definite enough to carry 
the characterization and identification. For certain poems an entirely 
male choir will work out best. The choice of the cast depends upon the 
selections. You must have voices that blend, not merely a group of solo- 
ists; balance of tone is what the director seeks. 

The choir should not be spread out before the microphone, because 
closeness allows the readers to hear one another. A wedge-shaped forma- 
tion is effective to use. The lighter voices should be close to the mike, 
while the heavier and warmer voiced people stand back. Women’s voices 
are lighter than men’s and as they generally outnumber the men they are 
divided into two groups, tenors and contraltos. Soloists step forth to the 
mike when reading and back into the group for the choral effect. The 
voice that stands out distinctly from the others is reserved for solo lines 
or the narrative parts and must not stand out in the chorus parts. Only 
experimentation before the mike will determine the desired positions. 

To decree that a single voice is ample for reading a poem over the 
radio is as illogical as to contend that a solo voice is as good as a choir. 
Variety is desired; new effects are sought by radio. Choral reading has 
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not been adequately developed by the broadcaster despite the fact that 
some years ago an N.B.C, bulletin announced “The latest development 
- the verse-speaking choir/' I^nison reading has been tried to a slight 
extent in eoinmereial announcements (remember the Interwoven Pair?) 
but it is still new; it has not been worn out by the constant use that radio 
demands of its features. 

Musical Background or Introduction. 

There is one other thing that is essential in dramatic reading on the 
radio. That is the use of the musical background. It is unrivaled in its 
ability to create the desired mood or atmosphere. The main thing to b(‘ 
remembered in connection with this part of the program is that there 
should always be a logical reason for any music used. I'he selection should 
})e adapted so that it can be lengthened or curtailed if necessary. Musical 
background unquestionably aids the spoken word when definite color is 
wanted as a background to words of sheer beauty. It helps much in 
conveying the intended mood and creates the atmosphere that is wanted. 
Whenever it is used, however, it shouhl be with the utmost discretion and 
after serious consideration as to the right music. If it is too loud, it will 
drown out the speaking; if it is too soft, the listener is apt to think he has 
two stations instead of one. Background music seldom fully synchronizes 
with both mood and tempo; consequently some authorities maintain that, 
unless the music is written especially for the program, it shoidd be used 
only to introduce or connect material. Be careful not to allow the speech 
rhythm to fall in with that of the music. 

Music is the listener's favorite radio entertainment. Poetry ap- 
proaches music in that it combines its meaning with much melody and 
rhythm. 

Voice. 

The most important thing to the dramatic speaker is his voice and 
the training of it. \"ocal training has been found to be very beneficial to 
the radio speaker, no matter what type of thing he does. It is of prime 
importance to the dramatic speaker. Vocalists have much healthier and 
more cultured voices. Their voices are richer, better modulated, mon* 
pleasant, and less likely to rise to the sudden peaks that are so injurious 
to the sensitive ear of the mike. Of vital importance to anyone doing 
<lramatic reading on the radio is his use of tone, volume, and pitch. I'he 
tone production must be perfect, the volume properly varied and con- 
trolled, and the pitch flexible. He must know how to use correct pause (for 
breathing, of course), accent, rhythm, inflection, and emphasis. The speed 
must be watched carefully too. He must read slowly enough to be under- 
stood and yet fast enough to hold interest without seeming hurried. 
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Enunciation must be dear and distinct and the pronunciation exact, 
with correct accent am) sound of lettcTs. 

The technique in dramatic reading is merely a matter of keeping the 
voice at the proper level and timing the speaking to a background of 
music. Reading must utilize special techni(^ues, such as the techniciue of 
the sigh, the genuine whis]>er, the catch in the breath, and other sounds 
that would not be clearly audible if done on the platform. The speaker 
must be alert about diction, enunciation, inflection of syllables, and voice 
humor. He must nev^er let bad humor show. He must be as careful of his 
voice as a prima donna; a cold, too much tobacco, or overindulgence in 
alcohol will roughen his voice badly. And he must always remember that 
singiiig is fine for his speaking voice. The tone produced in the same man- 
ner as in singing is the best for the radio because a melodious (juality is 
secured which is very pleasant and particularly desirable in a reailing of 
dramatic literature or oral interpretation. 

Do not fix your voice tone to fit the mood. Allow your mood to deter- 
mine the voice tone. In other words, work from the inside out rather than 
from th(‘ outside in. 

j Tone is greatly depeiulent upon the mental attitude and emotional 
res])onse. Contempt, love, sorrow, anger, pity— these moods demand 
corresponding tonal (jiialities in the voice. The actor has a right to use any 
cjuality of voice that correctly characterizes the role he is playing. But 
the speaker on the radio can only portray himself, his reaction. The 
quality of the voice is self-rev^ealing. 
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Preparing the Radio Address 

Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief (of police or fire department), 
preacher, teacher, politician — everyone, in brief, is likely to be called 
upon to speak to the radio audience today. Milton J. Cross, the noted 
announcer, describes radio speaking as “t)ne-way conversation with 
everyone [in the radio audience] as an individual." The radio conversa- 
tionalist must not be a bore, he must have interesting material to discuss, 
he must present it in an attractive way, and his personality must be 
pleasantly projected to the distant listener. An examination of the best 
radio speakers shows that they have observed the interesting things in 
life and have developed what has been described by one writer as the 
** daily-theme eye." The majority have "done things," have lived lives 
teeming with interest or excitement, and conse<iuently have become 
engaging conversationalists. They have discovered human interests an<l 
are wise in their judgment of proprieties and public appeal. A drab 
personality is wearying to the dial. 

As the radio speaker has been introduced into the home by the an- 
nouncer, it is unnecessary for him to open with any salutation: his task 
is to prove himself to be immediately an interesting, bright, and courteous 
guest. A jx^rtinent anecdote that will lead ipiickly into the subject, which 
has been wisely chosen to interest the majority of average listeners, forms 
an excellent intrinluction. The speaker who uses homely expressions and 
introduces into his broadcast illustrations drawn from everyday life is 
much more apt to reach the intelligence of his listeners. 

The "great speaker," the classroom lecturer, and the spellbinder 
politician have no place in the living room of the home. The radio talk 
must interweave information and human interest. Classroom methods 
are taboo on the air. Education must be adapted to radio, not radio to 
education. It is essential that the writer of a radio address forget text- 
books, auditorium audiences, and congregations and think more in terms 
of human interest. Relate the subject to the listener, his life, his pocket- 
book, his everyday realities. The choice of a subject is of primary im- 
portance in order to compete with the entertainment on a neighboring 
kilocycle. 

Make it easy for the listener to follow your trend of thought by care- 
fully organizing the talk. Consider first the limited time on the air allotted 
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to you and select a topic that can be adequately treated in that period. 
You will speak about 140 words a minute. How many minutes have you 
in the clear? Do not try to crowd too much into the ears and minds of 
your listeners. Do not depend upon your listener to fill in any gaps. Idea 
should follow idea with a naturalness that makes for clear understanding. 

A good formula for the organization of the radio talk has been set forth 
by Morse Salisbury, chief of the Radio Service of the United States, 
Department of Agriculture: 

1. An interest-getting opening paragraph (a cpiip, wisecrack, or an anecdote; 
he may start with a reference to si^mething that is certain to be in the foreground 
of the thinking of most of his listeners and work from that into the theme of his 
talk). 

2. A summary of the points the talk is going to cover. 

3. A swift, interesting development of the summary outline. 

4. A final summary to clinch the points in the minds of the listeners. 

5. A direction to the listeners interested in adopting the practice the talk has 
urged, telling them where to acquire further information. 

The most difficult part of the radio address is the opening sentence. 
I have often read over radio lectures and picked out a sentence containing 
an important statement, a surprising fact, or a charming rhythm and 
transferred this sentence to the opening. 

Although writing for the radio uses the same general forms and is 
governed by the same general rules of grammar and construction that 
govern writing for print, language — to be thoroughly successful when 
broadcast by radio — has certain specific requirements not necessarily 
met by the printed word. It is true that good stories, articles, and poetry 
written for print may prove to be good broadcasting material. Their 
success is not necessarily due to the fact that they read well from print, 
but to the fact that they happen also to fulfill the requirements of radio. 

The first major problem of the writer for radio is the same as that of 
any writer — communication. Thus the first requirement is to make the 
ideas understandable to the audience. Whether the purpose is to instruct, 
to persuade, or to entertain, the writer must use language within the 
comprehension of his audience; he must explain new things in terms of 
old. But there is a fundamental difference between the relation of the 
radio writer to his audience and the relation between the writer of material 
for print and his readers. The words of the author who writes for print 
are a permanent record before the reader; the words of the radio writer 
fall on the ears of his listener and, unless they make an impression im- 
mediately, they are lost. Because he must make his entire impression on 
the audience through the sense of hearing, the radio writer must be more 
careful than wy other to write in terms understandable to the audience 
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and to make his sentences as clear as possible. A reader in doubt as to the 
meaning of a word usually can find the meaning in a dictionary without 
too much inconvenience. If he misses the point of a sentence, he can 
reread it as many times as are necessary. If he forgets a statement having 
some bearing on a later part of the paper, he can refer back to it as often 
as he wishes. The person listening to a spe(*ch cannot stop to look uj) 
unfamiliar words without danger of losing part of the speech. And if he 
does not understand every sentence as the speaker utters it, he im- 
mediately loses the continuity of the talk, and the purpose of the speech 
is defeated. 

Vocabiilary. 

Edgar Dale, in an article entitled “\'ocabulary Level of Radio 
Addresses,” reports the results of an investigation conducted ^\ith 
speeches that were presented over the Ohio School of the Air and The 
American School of the Air, especially for school children. The investiga- 
tion involved a study of the words used by the speakers to determine 
how many of them the listening students did not know. Aftefr the speeches 
were finished, Mr. Dale selected the words that might possibly give some 
difficulty and asked the children to indicate which ones they could not 
define. In one instance he found that 12 per cent of the words were 
unknown to 29 per cent of the pupils. Many of the words unknown were 
the verbs and keywords of the sentences; among them were words like 
aspire, attain, concentrate, and abstain. Others which should have bei‘u 
easily recognized by the speakers themselves as outside the scope of 
grammar-school pupils were feasibility, ramifications, amenable, aiuX fore- 
casting. Needless to say, much of a speech employing words of this tyj^e 
passed over the heads of the audience. Mr. Dale found, on the other hand, 
that the speaker who was voted by teachers as the most successful to 
broadcast in the Ohio School of the Air used in a speech of 1950 words 
only 10 words not known to 25 per cent of the children. It is interesting 
to note also that every one of these 10 words was a geographical term, 
the acquisition of which was in part the purpose of the speech. When 
asked how he went about writing his speech, the speaker accounted for 
his success by explaining that he took particular care in selecting words 
that would be within the scope of the listeners. Whenever he w as in doubt 
as to the wisdom of using a particular word, he referred to Thorndike’s 
Teachers^ Word Book, which lists some 20,000 words and classifies them 
according to the ability of children of different ages to understand them. 

This experiment, it is true, was carried on in a specialized field of 
radio broadcasting in which simplicity was absolutely necessary. How- 
ever, the principle behind it is applicable to the general field of radio. 
For, although the audience may not be composed of children, the problem 
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of the vocabulary level still remains. Indeed, there is the added problem 
of adjusting the vocabulary to a heterogeneous audience. There may be 
educated and uneducated people, old and young people, sophisticates 
from metropolitan districts and innocents from the backwoods in the 
audience; the writer of radio speeches must write for all of them. On 
spt‘cial occasions, when a spcwh is directed toward a specific audience, 
the writer can have some definite idea of its educational and cultural 
background and adjust his vocabulary accordingly. But the majority (>f 
speeches are made under the assumption that anyone within range of a 
radio-receiving set can listen and understand; consequently the best 
answer to the question of vocabulary level for radio speeches is, aim them 
at the average radio listener. Thormlike places the average American 
intelligence at fourteen years. The radio writer will do well to ust^ in his 
speeches for a general amlience only those words familiar to the average 
high-school pupil. Thorndike's book is ])robably the most reliable source 
for determining what words can be included in the list. 

Fully as disconcerting to the audience as the use of unfamiliar words 
is the use of allusions to persons and events about which listeners have no 
knowledge. If the speaker is sure his audience is made up of college 
graduates, he can reasonably assume a knowledge of history and litera- 
ture, but, if his speech is directed toward a general audience, he must 
explain most of the allusions he makes to things not immediately in the 
exj)erience of the audience. 

Sentences. 

The problem of making the radio speech understandable to the audi- 
ence is not entirely a matter of vocabulary. The structure of sentences 
plays an even greater part in the clearness of the material presented. The 
nieaning of a word may sometimes be guessed from the context in which 
it is found, but, if the thought is obscured by complicated and involved 
sentence structure, the audience will make no effort to solve the maze of 
words in order to find out what it is all about. 

The first requirement of sentence structure is that there be absolute 
clarity. The best way to be sure of this clarity is to write in simple and 
compound sentences, and, when complex sentences are injected to avoid 
monotony, to make them free from all difficult clauses that might be 
ambiguous or obscure. It is easy for the writer who knows precisely 
what he means by the sentences he writes, and who can easily follow his 
own trend of thought, to forget how short the memory span of his listener 
is, and to go on attaching prefatory and attributive phrases to sentences 
which would precisely have been clear and effective standing alone but 
which are made difficult and pointless to the audience by the compilation. 
The material that is written into the added phrases can easily be put into 
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other sentences, thus gaining much in the way of understandability and 
not losing heavily in emphasis. 

A dangerous pitfall for the radio writer is the habit, of which he is 
sometimes quite unconscious, of adding idea after idea to sentences with 
the connecting word “which,” trusting that the listener will trail along 
with him and make all the necessary connections. The solution is in 
breaking up the sentences into shorter ones, making complete simple 
sentences of the phrases. 

Another practice equally as offensive to the radio listener, but never- 
theless common among speakers, especially those whosi* subject is of a 
somewhat scientific nature, is the use of the relative pronouns “this” or 
“that” to refer to a whole complex idea which may have taken st‘veral 
sentences or even paragraphs to develop. The listener is unable to carry 
in his mind all the details of the idea and may have entirely forgotten the 
point to which the speaker wishes to refer. The relativ pronoun calls up 
no answering response in his consciousness, and consequently he misses 
the point completely. If the writer would insert in a new sentence a short 
summarizing statement of the idea referre<l to by the pronoun, the famil- 
iar words would serve to stimulate the recollection, on the part of the 
listener, of the essentials of the idea, and he would make the correct 
connections, grasping the full significance of the sentence. 

The use of other expressions to designate something that has gone 
before, such as, “the above,” “the former,” “the latter,” are also out of 
place in the radio speech. They serve only to confuse the listener, for the 
chances are he cannot remember the statement or i<lea to which the writer 
refers, if there has been any considerable amount of material presented 
in the interval. 

The trouble with a great many writers is that they are afraid to write 
for the intellectual middle class because they think it may give the impres- 
sion that they are not capable of writing for the learned. They throw 
into their writing big words just to give an impression of knowledge. 
Of course, there is the danger that, in attempting to keep the language 
on a level to fit the average of the American public, the writer will acquire 
the attitude of writing down to his audience, giving them the feeling that 
he knows they are intellectually inferior to him and that he is doing his 
best to explain things in words of one syllable. This result is just as 
undesirable as the confusion that is the result of too difficult language, 
for it produces an antagonism toward the speaker. To avoid an attitude 
of this kind in writing, the radio writer need only remember that there 
may be people in the audience who know just as much about his subject 
as he does, or a great deal more. 

The person who reads the material over the microphone, whether he 
is the same one who wrote it or another, can do much toward the success 
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or failure of the speech. A good reading may improve any material, just 
as poor reading may ruin the best. Likewise, the quality of the written 
material can influence tremendously the success of the reader. These 
possibilities must be considered seriously when the material is written. 

The limitations of vocal expression must be recognized. All the sounds 
in the English language can be made singly without effort, but there are 
some sounds which, appearing in combination, are almost certain to cause 
the best of speakers to stumble. Many a man has tripped up on a phrase 
like “especially susceptible.*' No matter how carefully the speech is re- 
hearsed before broadcasting, the tension before the microphone is likely 
to V)ring about an unforeseen difficulty in the pronunciation of some 
sound. Therefore, it is essential that the speeches be carefully checked 
for any possible tongue twisters before going on the air. 

The diction should be vivid and colorful, presenting word pictures 
to the listeners. Most writers fail to search for verbs and adverbs to carry 
the burden of action description. There is a tendency to rely too much on 
adjectives. Sibilants, while not emphasized as they were by the carbon 
microphones, still do not broadcast well; when it is practicable to do so, 
other words with similar meanings shouhl be used for words containing 
awkward sibilant rei>etition (“crime" in place of “lawlessness," “grati- 
tude" in place of “thanks"). Slang and colloquialisms may be used, but 
they have a tendency to be local in character and may not be understood 
by the distant listener. 

Modifying phrases should be placed so that no misunderstanding can 
exist as to what word or group of words they modify. Do not separate 
the subject and verb by long distances. If modifying clauses or phrases 
necessarily intervene, repeat the subject. Be very certain that the relation 
of relative pronouns is clear and correct. Conjunctions are inclined to drag 
sentences to great lengths; consequently they should be used sparingly. 

Naturalness in speech will suggest the use of contractions. By all 
means use them. However, there are times when emphasis will reipiire 
the avoidance of a contraction. . 

The style of the radio talk is conversational, with ideas so expressed 
that the listener not only may but must understand. Written style lacks 
the informality needed in radio. Every effort should be made in the 
written copy to make it sound like an extemporaneous talk when heard. 
The effei‘tlve radio speaker writes and speaks in the first and second 
person, the active voice, and the indicative or imperative mood. So 
important is the use of the second person that one can almost judge the 
radio suitability of a manuscript by counting the number of times "you" 
appears on a page. If one does not find it used at least three or four times, 
the material may be suitable for print, but not often appropriate for the 
loud-speaker. An example that illustrates both the personal and the 
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action-picture features needed in radio is the following opening from a 
printed article on Spring Hiking”: 

This is the season when the lure of forest and field is felt by all. The fragrance 
of new-grown things is in the air. . . . 

And here is the same, revised as it should be for radio: 

When this season rolls around, you feel the lure to go out into field and 
forest. You want to fill your nostrils with the fragrance of new-grown things. . . . 

IVansitional words will serve to hold the plan of the address together 
for the listener. The speaker uses “fillers," such as “now," for these 
expressions give spontaneity and conv^ersational atinosphcTe. When the 
rules and regulations of grammar interfere with the transfix of an idea by 
words, such rules should be amended, (irarnrnatical murder cannot be 
defended but an occasional misdemeanor is inoffcmsivtdy human. 

Do not try to be funny, but allow a little humor to creep in, although 
never the slapstick, burlesque type. Humor should never be injected into 
a sjx*ech simply for the sake of being funny, uidess, of course, the enter-* 
taijier is listed as a comedian. Humor may be used in a radio speech to 
relieve the seriousness and heaviness of the speech and to create a i>leasant 
feeling between speaker and audience. Avoid irony, which may not be 
understood by those who cannot see yojir expression. Sar<*asni and bitter- 
ness are not pleasant to the listener. On the other hand, do not be a sweet 
Polly anna. 

The length of the address should be sorru^wdiat fl(*xi))le wdth para- 
graphs toward the end that can be omitted or added as th(‘ time requires. 
Some speakers slow^ up under the emotional tension of th(‘ microphone; 
others ac*celerate. The talks should be rehearsed and timed. SpeaktTs fre- 
quently place time notations in the margins of their manuscripts with 
which they attempt to conform. 

The manuscript should be type<l double space, on rough paper that 
w ill not rattle. Only one side of the paper should be used. The pages must 
be clearly numbered and arranged in order. They should be neither 
clipped together nor folded. Never continue a sentence from one page to 
another. While the speaker shifts his gaze from the bottom line of one 
page to the top line of the following page, there is bound to be a pause 
that wall sound unnatural. Almost every broadcasting station re(|uires a 
copy of the manuscript for its files. 

It is wise for the radio speaker to furnish the announcer, well in ad- 
vance, brief introductory material to be used in presenting him to the 
radio audience and in defining bis subject matter. This procedure assures 
the announcer of accurate and up-to-date information about the qualifi- 
cations of the speaker to discuss the chosen topic and increases the attrac- 
tiveness of the program. 



CHAPTER X 

Radio in the Public Service 


Local Community Service, 

'^rhe local or regional station has an oj)portunily, which is crowded 
out of the profitable life of the outlet station, of becoming a vital part of 
the community existence. While there is no immediate profit in assisting 
every worth-while local project of the community, the good will and inter- 
est of the public are assets that will ultimately bring a return. Listeners 
are attracted to their lo<*al dial nurnWrs by reports of local activities in 
churches and schools, in civic ami health problems, in community-chest 
and Christmas drives. The wide-awake local station will ])articipate in 
t‘very proj(‘ct to build up its listening audience so as to attract advertisers. 
The local committees will idan and present sustaining programs for the 
Red Cross or fire prevention, for the local library or little theater, and all 
the friends of the actors or committees will be enthusiastic listeners. 
'Phese j)r()grains ‘serve both the listener directly and the organizations 
that indirectly serve the listener. 

The radio station in applying for its license to operate, states that 
it will serve (he public interest, convenience, and necessity. The enter- 
tainment features are usually eombine<l with the sponsored programs, 
upon which there are humor, music, ami drama. In the category of pro- 
grams that are of necessity to the listener are tln^ farm-market reports 
and the stock- and bond-market quotations. Broadcasts of weather con- 
ditions and temperature predictions from the Weather Bureau are a 
necessity to certain businesses and individuals, particularly in times of 
extremes of temperature or of threatening storm conditions. Many 
local stations announce the time frequently during the day, and this 
s<*rvice is of value to the housewife as well as to the laborer. A knowledge 
of what is happening in the world or the community is a necessity to some, 
a convenience to others. Local stations* broadcast the news not less than 
three times a day and frequently augment news reports with spot news 
broadcasts, sucli as ball games, parades, and concerts. Shut-ins and those 
whose labors prevent their attending a parade or concert enjoy the descrip- 
tion and the music. Outstanding choirs and school musical organizations 
of the city furnish programs of genuine service to the organization and 
entertainment to the listener. An inquiring reporter who visits the city 
officials and interviews them about their duties is instructive to the 
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listener and stimulates civic interest. A microphone in the council cham- 
ber, the jx)Iice court, or even in the chamber of commerce will give the 
citizen an insight into his local government. Distinguished guests and 
speakers would only be heard by a small minority of the citizens if it 
were not for the radio interview. 

Such community programs also serve the organizations of the city, 
such as churches, schools, clubs, and lodges. Social and business meetings 
may be announce<l, and the radio may serve as a clearinghouse of infor- 
mation. A definite daily program will be helpful to listeners, although 
special bulletins may also be broadcast. The Better Business Bureau may 
give warning to the citizens of some house-to-house swindler who is 
obtaining money under false pretenses. Frequently the radio-warned 
listener can and does aid the f)olice in apprehending such canvassers. 
Broadcasts from the police department and the traffic court have been 
very successful in reducing the number of accidents and they are inter- 
esting; in some instances they have reduced graft and favoritism upon the 
part of judges. Committees that have charge of raising funds for the 
needy in Christmas drives, for the local Boy Scout troop, for the Red 
Cross, or for the Policemen’s Ball, which raises funds for pensions, will 
do well to enlist the services of the community-minded broadcasting 
station. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, the local and regional station must be 
interested in serving the local community. It is one of the most valuable things 
that it can do to build listener interest. The station that does not do this is 
missing one of the easiest ways to become a real factor and influence in the com- 
munity. Most stations do not appreciate in full the opportunity in this field and 
the stations themselves are the greatest losers because they do not do these things 
to the complete extent of possibilities. The local groups do not know what to do 
with radio time until a program is outlined for them. The same applies to .schoc»ls, 
the amateur musical club, women’s clubs, and so forth. The opportunity for 
service is here at the radio station, but certain principles of showmanship must 
be used. All of these organizations need not only the facilities of the radio station, 
but the advice and leadership of the station as well.^ 

Programs may be arranged to inform the people of the community 
and the surrounding territory concerning the industries, business houses, 
banks, and outstanding public citizens of the city. While the station 
should assume no political influence it may present, by unbiased an- 
nouncements to the local voters, different candidates for public office in 
election years. Local history and folklore may be presented in dramatic 
form. In the spring, summer, and autumn the beauties of neighboring 
drives may be pictured to the local automobilist. The search for missing 

^ From a speech delivered by Edgar L. BiU, president of the Peoria Broadcasting ("oni- 
pany, before the initial meeting of the Federal Badio Education Committee (ISSS). 
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persons, stray pets, and lost articles may be conducted by radio* Local 
religious congregations, especially the invalids who are unable to attend 
church, appreciate the broadcasting of services. The studio may arrange 
a series of religious discussions by various religious leaders, avoiding 
denominational controversies. Cooperation with the local chamber of 
commerce in promoting local celebrations, and “bargain days” will 
advertise the city, obtain commercial announcements for the station, 
and increase public interest in all the programs of the station. 

Medical and Health Programs. 

Medicine is as old a subject as radio is new; it is therefore significant 
that the two should combine mutual advantages, at times, for the benefit 
and relief of modern society. 

Many firms, using the radio to advertise their products, carry on a 
campaign by stressing the appeal of the audience’s health as a keynote. 
Naturally, these are often farfetched, making it difficult for the hearer to 
distinguish between the crystal gazer and the reliable physician. Hence, 
it is entirely justifiable for the medical profession to maintain a compre- 
hensive popular health program on the radio to offset the broadcasting 
of unreliable information. Such a program must necessarily reach the 
greatest possible number of people. The programs must vary and should 
be presented so as to give the maximum benefit for the health of the 
individuals. Similarly, the frequency with which health talks may be 
given probably will vary in different communities, but once a week seems 
to be the common practice and is probably sufficient. Epidemics may also 
be combated by radio. 

The purposes of medical and public-health programs are to attract 
the attention of those who are not already Interested in health and hygiene 
and who are in need of information, to disseminate up-to-the-minute 
information by authorities, and to inspire listeners to health examinations 
and personal care and hygiene. It is important that the individual who 
wishes to present a worth-while public-health program acquaint himself 
with what is being done in public-health e<lucation in other media. 

The subject matter of health broadcasts should embrace all phases of 
health, written in language which the laity understands and which is not 
unpleasant to the hearer. Most talks in this type of radio broadcasting 
should be fairly short, so as to hold the attention of the audience. The 
speaker must answer in his talk any questions that may arise in the mind 
of the listener. While the doctor is delivering such a medical talk, he 
must take into consideration the fact that he might be developing a group 
of neurasthenics, or people who feel that they have the disease symptoms 
that are being discussed. Careful attention is necessary to avoid such a 
condition. 
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The program director must also consider the hour at which the listener 
is to hear the medical talk and should not oflfer talks on cancer or stomach 
disorders during the meal hour or alarming prophecies at bedtime. The 
radio-program committee must refuse all talks dealing with controversial 
medical or health topics. In all medical broadcasts the ethics of presenta- 
tion must be watched carefully. Hence» radio programs must be sponsored 
by local or state medical societies and not by individual physicians. In 
some quarters the speaker remains unidentified; however, radio stations 
object to unnamed speakers because they recognize the fact that listeners, 
as a rule, desire to know the identity of the person to whom they are 
listening. Big names do not always help the radio program. Chances are 
that the lesser ones have more time to work upon the program, are more 
willing to take suggestions, and are apt to turn out a better dramatic 
radio script. Editing of talks by committees to eliminate uncontrolled 
expression of individual opinion is held to be desirable. The radio health 
program secures best results when supplemented by press releases and 
some amount of newspaper advertising, which can best be obtained by 
local medical groups. 

The most popular method from the listener’s viewpoint is the dramatic 
playlet. If the dramatic sketch is carefully constructed from the stand- 
point of both play writing and the scientific facts presented, it will hold 
more listeners and will reach them more effectively than either the mono- 
logue or the interview. These dramas, based upon facts supplied by the 
physician or group, should be written by a playwright and acted by a 
professional group. The characters must represent the average radio 
listener, and the subjects must be those health problems common in every- 
day experience. The general tone may be light, but the serious cKlucatioii 
purpose must ever be present. “Medicine in the News” is an example of 
the dramatic type of health program. It combines sparkling entertain- 
ment with factual material. It is more or less of a variety show, including 
drama and good music, humorous relief, and comment upon medical 
news of the day. It is an example of good showmanship which does not 
overshadow the scientific material presented. 

Probably the easiest kind of radio program from the standpoint of the 
doctor and the station director is the straight talk or monologue, in which 
facts are presented in a conversational manner. Needless to say, such a 
talk must not be a scientific dissertation such as one hears in a medical- 
society meeting. It should be popular in form and manner of presentation, 
but not sensational, and it should maintain an air of dignity suitable to 
its professional character and educational motive. This does not mean 
that it has to be dull. It can be sprightly in tone and need not be devoid 
of humor. It should deal with topics of public interest and should be 
timely with respect to season and local conditions. In many instances it 
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is difficult to find a voice which will fit the listener’s visualization of the 
doctor at the bedside. Public-health dramatic programs should not start 
out by frightening the listener. 

Combining the simple directness of the straight talk with the dramatic 
quality of informal conversation is the interview type of program. A 
patient may interview the doctor in his office; two doctors may discuss 
a local health problem and how to combat an epidemic; or the doctor 
may, at the bedside of a patient, answer the questions of his interns. This 
type of broadcast has more interest and voice appeal than the monologue 
program. The doctor, however, must avoid allowing his answers to be- 
come lectures. A rather fast-moving exchange of pertinent questions and 
informative answers, given in an unstilted conversational style, is best. 
Tse illustrations with human interest. The radio audience does not want 
to hear case histories; as such they mean nothing; it\s what the doctors 
and scientists have been able to glean from the observation of these 
patients which the listeners want to hear. 

The fourth method of presenting medical subjects over the radio is 
largely used by quacks and medical fakers: consequently it is inadvisable 
for the reputable doctor to adopt it. This consists of the question-and- 
answer type of broadcast. Questions relating to medical subjects cannot 
be answered by mail or radio except in very general terms, with instruc- 
tions to the writer to consult his local physician. In every type of medical 
broadcast this advice should be given. A public-health program is not 
to take the place of the advice of the family doctor. If the question-and- 
answer method is used, it is advisable for the medical speaker to phrase 
both the (|uestioii and the answer. Such a method allows the speaker to 
cover more ground and makes his monologue more human. 

The radio station may build up listener interest in medical programs 
by encouraging the writing of essays on topics of local health and sanitary 
conditions. Furthermore, the offer of printed copies of the talks will bring 
evidence of listener interest. The medical speaker has a topic of interest 
for every listener inasmuch as all are concerned with their own physical 
ailments. However, this existing interest must be held by a program that 
is distinctive, attractive, and authentic. As pointed out by Dr. W. W. 
Bauer, “Ether, when used for the transmission of health education, is not 
intended as an anesthetic. Nevertheless, if not tuned out first, certain 
health talks have precisely that effect.” 

Serving the Farmer. 

Among the more important public services of the radio is that rendered 
to the farmer. Programs addressed to the agriculturalist are broadcast 
over the networks from the Department of Agriculture in Washington 
and from local or regional stations using material supplied by the govern- 
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ment. Agricultural colleges present programs over their own stations, 
and newspaper«-owned stations often have farm editors who arrange 
programs taking the form of “farm shows,” upon which old-time songs 
and music are mingled with weather and market reports, ('bounty farm 
agents are frequent radio speakers, broadcasting agricultural bulletins, 
feed quotations, and livestock reports. 

The radio program addressed to the farmer should not contain too 
many facts, and these facts must be presented in an interesting manner 
,to catch the attention of a busy listener. Points must be explained in 
simple and direct language and must conform to' the other fundamental 
requirements previously set forth for writing the radio address. The 
speaker should avoid percentages and statistics. He should speak in round 
numbers and use concrete illustrations. Figures of speech and similes 
should be picturesque. The solid facts presented should be enlivened by 
humor, anecdotes, or music. As in all broadcasting, the speaker should 
converse and chat with his listeners, using the personal pronouns “I,” 
“we,” and “you.” The personality of the speaker must stand forth in the 
home where the receiving set is located; only the engaging personality 
holds attention. The speaker, while preparing his copy, should put himself 
in the place of his listener, formulating the questions that the listener 
might ask. In outlining the talk he should attempt to find some common 
point of farm interest as an introduction. Choosing a limited numl)er of 
facts relating to the subject to be discussed, he should develop these 
thoroughly, using personal experiences, quotations from authorities, and 
some entertaining material. In conclusion it is well to announce any free 
publications that are available on the subject. 

The farm-program manuscript should be carefully edited with the 
potential audience in mind. The editor must see that the topic and 
development are interesting and informative, that points are clearly 
made and emphasized, that it is not wordy, that it is human and friendly, 
and that the listener is left with some definite project and increastxi 
knowledge. Probably the old formula of first telling what you are going 
to tell, then telling it, and then telling what you have told is the best 
outline to follow. 

Religious Broadcasts. 

A recent survey disclosed that an average of 1 hour daily is devoted to 
religious programs by the average American station. The average was 
22 quarter-hour periods weekly, with the peak load between ten and 
twelve o’clock on Sundays. Nearly all denominations are sending forth 
sermons, services, and hymns to bring to the shut-ins as well as to the 
unchurched the message of the gospel. Religious programs include 
services, sermons, secular talks, music, charity appeals, inspii'ational 
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addresses, prayers, Bible reading, religious news, and announcements. 
However, I am concerned in this handbook only with the preparation and 
delivery of the religious sermon or talk. The secular speaker who talks 
on a religious subject should conform to the various requirements set 
forth for radio speaking in general and for preparing the radio address. 

In the first place, the announcements of radio sermons have been too 
long, indeed in many instances have overshadowed the prayers. Such 
announcements should be brief and in good taste. Full information con- 
cerning the speaker and service may follow the talk but should not 
precede it. 

There are two types of religious programs: those conducted from the 
pulpit for a church congregation and picked up by the microphone and 
those prepared primarily for the radio congregation. In the former the 
radio audience is secondary and the minister prepares to talk for his 
vdsual audience, with a possible reference to his unseen congregation. 

For a specially prepared radio sermon, the preacher may write his 
sermon for the pulpit in the language of the clergy and then rewrite it 
for the radio listener. The phraseology of the church will be toned down 
to the language of the armchair listener. Figures of speech, colloquialisms, 
and metaphors will enliven the sermon of the ecclesiastic showman. The 
speaker cannot be too intellectual, but must deal with things vital to the 
life of the average listener in a human and direct manner. The oratorical, 
ministerial style used in the pulpit will not have the appeal that is found 
ill a spiritually conversational style. The airway sermon is not of the 
ritualistic type but is nondenominational and nonsectarian, condemning 
no faith. 

The radio can be of great value to the churches if religious broadcasts 
are kept on a high level. Dr. William Stidger, a Boston Methodist and a 
well-known radio preacher, has outlined his “Ten Radio Command- 
ments” for the eflFective broadcasting of religious programs; 

1. Speak in a conversational tone. 

Take your sermons not from the Bible, but from life. 

3. Leave out the word “L” 

4. Neglect the needless. 

5. No bunk. 

3. No sob stuff. 

7. Make the web of your sermon optimistic, cheerful. 

8. Check and recheck your script before delivering ... for absolute factual 
accutacy. 

9. Keep the word “not” out of your sermon script. 

10. Use no introduction. Plunge right into the middle of the sermon. 

The radio preacher will use all the appeal of his personality. He will 
use the rising and falling inflection and observe the value of the pause., 
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His enunciation must be sharp, clear, and decisive. He will be emphatic, 
soothing, or inviting through his flow of words, but at all times he must 
remember that he is speaking in a private home to an individual listener. 

The responsibility of selecting those who spread the gospel through 
the air has been placed under the control of such bodies as the Federal 
("ouncil of Churches in America, the National Council of (Catholic Men, 
and the United Jewish Laymen’s (’ommittee. Programs arranged by such 
organizations are usually sustaining programs constituting a part of the 
public service of the broadcasting station. In some instances contributions 
from the radio audience support the programs. 

Parent-teacher Programs. 

Parent-teacher councils have organized listening groups in many 
states for the reception of radio programs dealing with youth, h(^alth, 
guidance, and educational programs from recognized experts in these 
fields. Such programs may be arranged in the various forms suggested 
in previous chapters of this handbook: radio addresses, round-table or 
panel discussions, interviews, dramatizations, or dialogues. Whatever 
type of program is presented, the facts must be given in such a manner 
that they have a human appeal. The speakers should present incidents, 
examples, and stories f)f things that have hap})ened. Through these nar- 
rative forms, important truths can be state<l without boring the listener 
with cold analyses. While it is unjuvst to give actual names or identifying 
data, the programs must be real. The usual instruct if)ns for short, concise 
words and sentences, for picturesque and effective y>hraseology, and for 
conceivable and truthful statements are important in educational broad- 
casts of this type. The program director and speaker must be careful to 
choose a limited phase of a subject capable of being treated adequately 
in the stipulated radio period. In these programs, which usually have a 
prearranged audience in whom there is an existing interest for the pro- 
gram, the choice of voice quality and speaking ability in the speaker 
is not of vital importance. If the speaker is fully qualified and has a sin- 
cere interest in his topic and a penetrating insight into public interests, he 
can l)e an uninspiring speaker and still hold his audience. Listening groups 
may be organized by the state officials of tlu‘ j>arent -teacher associations 
among child-study groups, parent-education leaders, and others who are 
encouraged to send in questions and topics to be treated uj>on future 
broadcasts. 

4 

Politics and Government. 

The first notable use of the radio in the political field was the broad- 
casting of the Republican and Democratic national conventions in 19^4, 
Today both political parties arrange their conventions in such a way 
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that the speeches that are given from the rostrum may be heard by the 
radio audience. The keynote speech and the nominations are given in the 
evening, during the best listening houn^, in order that the vast radio 
audience of all the networks may hear proceedings of the convention. 

The use of the radio in national politics has changed campaigns anrl 
campaign orators. No longer is the spellbinder able to sway the voters of 
the nation as he sways himself with gestures upon the platform. If he at- 
tempts to shout at the microphone, to pound the rostrum, he will lose his 
audience and they will turn to the strictly local station not connected 
with an outlet presenting the political program. The flowery political 
s[)eaker of the past has had his career ended by radio; his audience de- 
mands concrete facts rather than verbosity. Another tradition of the 
political campaign that will soon be discarded as the results of broad- 
casting is the lengthy demonstration of cheers and noise, 'rhese demon- 
strations are a waste of valuable time, which might better be used 
in the pr(‘sentation of statements that will convince the listening voter. 
'I'he roar of a demonstration is a bore and soon becomes tiresome; the 
listener turns off his radio and does not hear following procwdings. I'hc 
radio station or network that has canceled valuable (*ommercial programs 
in order to broadcast gratuitously a political rally will urnloubtedly be a 
factor in (convincing the political broadcasters that such demonstrations 
are neither a necessity nor an entertainment to the listening audience. 
Such demonstrations also make impossible the timing of a program. 

The radio politician must realize that any statement that he makes 
over the radio is made to the nation and cannot be recalled. Therefore he 
must be much more careful in the selection of figures of speech, statements 
of facts, grammar, and pronunciation than when he is addressing a small 
loc‘al audience. The unfortunate statement of one candidate for the presi- 
dency that grass would grow in the streets of every village and town if the 
oppfjsition were elecU*d resulted in ridicule, which is the most potent form 
of assailing a public speaker, A mispronunciation of the word “radio" 
(rfi'-di-d) by another candidate did much to convince the electorate that 
a man evidencing a limited education should not be placed at the head of 
the nation. In early political campaigns it was possible for a candidate to 
voice a policy for one district and an entirely different policy for another 
group of ek'ctors. This is no longer possible, since the radio carries his 
platform to the nation as a whole. 

The entrance of broadcasting into the field of politics has resulted in 
the making of convention speeches of a more general type, presenting the 
ideals of the party and its platform. The modem political speaker must 
develop a quiet, personal style of delivery. He must convince the listener 
that he is talking to individuals and is interested primarily in each listener 
as a part of the democracy. He cannot expect to gamer votes by con- 
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cealing vague statements under a flow of words but must present a 
well-rounded speech that contains facts^or the listener to consider. This 
recitation of facts must not be unanimated and uninteresting, however, 
for he must hold his audience. As it is impossible personally to get into 
all the homes in which listeners are hearing his talk, he must project his 
personality, his attitude, his sincerity to the radio listener. He cannot 
depend upon mob persuasion because it is nonexistent in the radio audi- 
ence, He must so time his speech that he can receive full value out of the 
period that is alloted to him on the air, neither exceeding his time nor 
allowing his record of achievement to run down before he is cut off the 
air. The microphone is an accurate detector of any sort of insincerity, and 
from the voice and delivery of the speaker the listener is often able to 
evaluate the ability and the fidelity of the candidate. Radio places a 
greater emphasis upon what a man has to say and less emphasis upon his 
manner of saying it, I^ogie in arguments and the worth of proposals must 
be examined closely by the speaker before they are broadcast. While 
freedom of speech is assured, the speaker whose voice may be heard 
throughout the nation must of necessity be temperate and careful in the 
use of this constitutional privilege. Accuracy, justice, and freedom from 
malice are requirements of the radio political talk. 

The radio listener imposes the common-sense test upon the oratory 
of the politician, for, sitting in the comfort of his home, he is not carried 
away from facts by the enthusiasm of his neighbors. The speaker cannot 
rely upon his fluency to ad-lib but must learn to talk man to man, from a 
carefully prepared manuscript, to his enemies and to his friends. In many 
instances not having a present audience, the speaker must realize the 
value of the pause to allow his points to sink into the understanding of 
his listener. Nasal delivery condemned one presidential candidate from 
the radio standpoint; a cold and mechanical delivery contributed to the 
<lefeat of another. Nevertheless, the individual quality of the voice of a 
speaker must not be lost. While the delivery is worthless if it is dehuman- 
ized, it must not be a bombardment lasting for a 15- or 30-minute period. 
Considering the national audience, the language of the people in simple, 
lucid diction and sentences must be used. The speaker should warmly 
greet his listeners and winningly converse with them in a manner of com- 
plete frankness. His style should be that of an average American without 
any affectation or offensive regional peculiarity. Preciseness, resonance, 
clear enunciation, and calmness are excellent qualities to possess, yet the 
overemphasis of any one of them is bad. Restrained humor, familiar 
images, and picturesque analogies are excellent. The speaker must sound 
convinced of his own sincerity and speak in unhesitating and unfaltering 
tones. It is wise to adopt the ‘‘you and I” attitude, which was foreign 
to the stump speaker. 
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In the campaign of 19S6 one political party desired to dramatize its 
political broadcasts. This was frowned upon by the network officials 
upon the theory that appeals to the electorate should be intellectual and 
not based upon appeals to the emotions, passions, or prejudices. It was 
maintained that such dramatizations would base the political campaign 
almost entirely upon an emotional appeal. Furthermore, it was main- 
tained that such a dramatic method would tend to overemphasize in- 
stances of minor importance simply because of their dramatic value. 
Undoubtedly political speeches have these flaws; still the voters have been 
trained to weigh the words of the speaker, whereas dramatizations would 
present an entirely new and confusing problem. 

Broadcasting stations and networks offer their time to the political 
parties, endeavoring to be equitable in the apportionment of time among 
political candidates and parties. Radio is a powerful political factor, and 
it is up to the listening public, to the broadcasting officials, to the govern- 
mental agency controlling radio, and to the users of radio time to see that 
this medium is used justly. The listener should make a conscious effort 
to hear all sides of the political campaign and by careful and intelligent 
listening weigh the viewpoint of the various candidates and parties. 
Listening groups are particularly advantageous during political campaigns 
in order that there may be free discussion of platforms and political 
policies. 

The radio has been used a great deal in this country to educate the 
people in governmental procedure and accomplishment. There are broad- 
casts from both the House of Representatives and the Senate. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has presented his reports to the people through 
the medium of radio, and specialists in the fields of government procedure 
have discussed proposed legislation for the listening citizenry. As a result 
the people of the nation understand better the problems of government. 
Such broadcasts should be nonpolitical and informative to the listener. 

Law-enforcement Programs. 

An interesting variation of the usual type of crime program is the 
interview with the chief of j)olice of a city of smaller than metropolitan 
size. Such a program might be broadcast for a 15-mmute period during 
the morning hours and for a like period during the evening in order to 
reach different audiences. A veteran police reporter or a skilled radio in- 
terviewer would discuss with the chief of police the daily events in the 
activities of the local police department. Such an interview should take 
place in the office of the chief of police, where the sounds that are associ- 
ated with the police department might be heard by the listener. If the 
local department has a short-wave station, the log of this short-wave 
station might be used as an outline for the interview. The chief should 
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give the facts of various matters that have been brought to his attention 
during the period immediately preceding the interview. Evidences of 
crime, reports of lost and stolen articles, descriptions of missing persons, 
information concerning rackets that are being perpetrated upon the citi- 
zens, and other happenings of local interest are but a few of the topics 
that would interest and inform the public. These facts and the evidence^ 
^ hould be interpreted by the chief of police in statements that are <lrawn 
out by the interviewer. Such a program would be a strong force in the 
maintenance of law and order in a community; because actual facts, true 
names, and places would be given in a broadcast with the same impar- 
tiality that they are given in the newspapers, the program would create 
a wide public intends!. Stolen cars might be recovered if the general 
public were thus made aware of the theft. Kackets being conducted by 
solicitors and others could be stopped and the racketeers apprehended if 
advance notice were thus sent into the homes of the city. Lost bicycles 
and other articles might be recovered as a result of such broadcasts. 
Frequently, important witnesses of a crime or of an accident would report 
their evidence to the police department if they were appealed to through 
the local station. The police and sheriffs of surrounding cities and villages 
should be informed of the hours for these programs and should be invited 
to send their bulletins to be used upon this local program. 

The types of j)rograni which 1 have described are but a few of those 
that are broadcast in the })ublic service. An excellent series of programs 
has been presente<l to inform the taxj)ay(‘rs of one slate about their 
schools. Many stations have carried series of programs informing the 
public concerning the industries, natural resources, educational facilities, 
and recreational opportunities of the state in which the station is located. 
Town-hall programs and forums have been built upon the idea of the old 
town hall and broadcast both nationally and locally. The community- 
minded station must originate new ideas and assume leadership in con- 
ceiving methods, writing continuity, training the broadcasters, and 
presenting the finished programs. Its reward will be a large and loyal 
audience that will attract commercial accounts. v 
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Writinj^ the Radio Play 

The radio play Is the life of the radio today. The author of radio plays 
should have a knowledge of play writing, but creating the radio play 
presents some problems that are not treated in books on dramatic writing. 

Unfortunately, few noted writ(‘rs for the stage have been attracted 
to the radio, and announcers and advertising men cannot be expected 
to create outstanding drama for the air. Because of the high pressure that 
has been placed upon its writers, the radio drama has not yet been con- 
sidered a serious literary form. (Conditions must he ehangeil before great 
WTiters will undertake the work. In the first place they must be speedy 
producers, for they must write a new play each week. There are no long 
runs in the theater of the air. Edgar Wallace might have been able to 
satisfy the pro<luetion demand of a play a week. Despite the fact that a 
Radio (iuild play contains only 16 minutes of script material, this produc- 
tion demand does not appeal to the artistic temperanient nor is it con- 
ducive to literary form. In the second place, the radio play must be 
written right the first time for there is no opportunity for a tryout and 
revision on the road before the first-night opening. The radio pday has 
only a first night. The play cannot be changed after its p:)resentatioii. 
Furthermore, there are no months of rehearsal during which the play can 
lie j>erfected. Seldom is the name of the radio author announced; he 
acquires little fame or recognition by <lramatic critics. There are no 
royalties to enrich the author of the radio play. He is paid only for his 
manuscript, and up to the present time the remuneration is deci<ledly 
small. While the play is presented in a single night to a greater audience 
than attends a long run in the theater, the author does not enjoy the 
applause of a single stage presentation. When writers are willing to put 
aside their desire for leisurely writing, for wealth, for fame, for api>recia- 
tion, then they will study the peculiar script requirement of the radio 
play. 

While it is generally said that the radio playwright is writing for an 
audience that is blind, in reality he is writing for an audience that lias 
mental images built upon remembrances of scenes and experiences which 
help it to visualize and to create scenery. The writer must appeal to the 
“eye of the mind” and create sound pictures that may be even more 
vivid than the visual ones of the stage. He must write for an armchair 
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audience instead of for a theater filled with people who are keyed up to 
the right mood to receive his play. He must create an attitude, an atmos- 
phere, which the theater has created for its audience. Allowing the 
audience greater freedom in the mental pictures of characters and of 
setting possibly will make the play more vivid for the listener, for he can 
pick out his ideal heroine and place the scene in a location with which he is 
familiar. 

Plot. 

People go to the theater because it is a land of make-believe. It con- 
tains the relief of romance, the familiarity of realism, the thrill of adven- 
ture. The radio audience does not, however, want stark reality, does not 
care for dull, brutal, and tragic things. The radio drama is truly a form 
of relaxation; yet the characters must be intensely human and recogniz- 
able in order to appeal to the recollection and visual image created by the 
listener. The plot of the etherized play should deal with human interests 
and mental conflict and yet have adequate action. It should be simple, 
not metaphysical. Melodrama is decidedly popular because it appeals to 
intense emotion and presents thrills, but these qualities must not be 
impossible for the radio listener to conceive. While melodrama is a popular 
radio form, it must be somewhat Victorian in character, for the unseen 
audience will not permit the air to be polluted by profanity or suggestive- 
ness. The most modest of iiroadway plays would have to be expurgated 
before it could be sent into the pure country air. 

The theater has certain requirements for its plays. The unity of action 
has been discarded by the radio; the sound effect of a train carries the 
action from coast to coast; a boat whistle or an airplane motor transports 
the scene to foreign ports. The unity of time has no place in radio, where 
“Time Marches On” or fades back. Unities of character and plot are 
observed because the radio audience is interested in people represented by 
their voices. Gossip proves that we are interested in people who do things. 
Front-page news of the newspap)ers deals with the conflicts of individuals 
with other persons, the elements, or natural obstacles. We are more 
interested in a sergeant who captures a squad of enemy than in the 
regiment that invades enemy territory because we can put ourselves in 
the place of the sergeant. It is hard to feel like an army. Of course, the 
character must live an eventful life, have adventures that we listeners 
envy or are thrilled by. These conflicts or adventures in radio are better 
created by persons than by things. A man with his dog team might fight 
the elements to deliver serum to a snowbound village in the northland 
and create a conflict with adequate suspense, but in radio this would 
result in pure monologue description, not dramatics. 
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Radio drama is inclined to be suggestive; that is, it suggests a play 
which is in reality acted in the mind of the listener. The author gives 
adequate hints and situations; the plot-conscious listener builds his own 
play. He is led to the desired climax by the author but is pleased by his 
own mind creation. Of course, the plot must not be too obvious; there 
must be conflict, a struggle between characters or between characters and 
a situation. The climax may be unexpected — indeed, the listener is pleased 
by the surprise ending of the O. Henry type. 

While no dogmatic instructions can be laid down for the selection of a 
plot for the radio play, certain factors should be kept in mind by the 
author. While the audience is not attracted by the drama designed to 
teach, it does prefer a plot that develops an idea. The more universal the 
theme, the greater the audience. The plot with the greatest appeal is the 
one that touches the interests, the experiences, of the greatest numljer of 
listeners. The first thing to do, then, in writing a radio play is to study the 
lives of those who will constitute your audience. Find what there is in 
their lives that may form the basis for a conflict. Develop your ability 
to write dialogue by listening to the conversation of those about you. 
Where you find a human Ixdng you find material for drama. The fact that 
most lives seem rather commonplace is no deterrent. Simplicity and 
catholicity of appeal have never been known to constitute a condemnation 
of a plot. Into the simplicity of the average life your imagination can 
insert a logical, a possible, conflict. The radio audience assists you by 
preferring stories with American characters, heroes and heroines in the 
middle class socially. A good script havS purpose and familiarity- purpose 
to justify listening, familiarity to make it ring true. The radio requires 
simplicity, which has nothing to do with the intellectual lev^el of the 
audience but rather is the result of the limitations of the single-sense 
appeal. The play must be directly communicable and easily assimilate<l. 

On examination of the plot types that are popular for radio plays, 
however, one finds that the tendency is toward the thriller play, such as 
detective stories, spy dramas, ghost stories, and tales of the Wild West. 
Even the historical plays that are popular are filled with excitement and 
thrills. Many programs are devoted to adaptation of stage plays and 
novels such as those of Dumas. If it were not for the limitation of copy- 
rights, the short stories of O. Henry and Bret Harte would make excellent 
radio plays. Sex plots are dangerous, and the major networks have refused 
to present political sketches to be used as a part of a political campaign. 

The majority of radio plays are sponsored by advertisers, and the 
commercial sponsor is inclined to select those that will please the buying 
public, with the result that the plots are often spineless and hampered by 
commercial considerations — plays that will offend no purchaser. 
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According to Arthur Pryor, dramatic director of the “March of Time,’’ 
the formula for the play is as follows. 

Setting of the problem — explanation of factors involved: conflict, and solu- 
tion. The ideal radio drama ^ould be one in which the action is j)iirely psycho- 
logical and where the actors would have to do little or no moving about. The 
drama itself would run on the pure current of eiiK)tion and sentiment and passion. 
These feelings would be registered in the tone color of the voices speaking the lines. 

Because of its brevity, the radio t>lay should not contain too many 
scenes that cause confusing transitions, or have too many acts. There 
are, however, no positive niles for the writing of a successful radio play. 
If there were, how’ could one explain the success of two such dissimilar 
radio plays as Cartwheel by \'ic Knight and Man with a (hin by ('harles 
Vanda an<l Russ Johnston, both produced by the Columbia Workshop in 
recent years.^ In 14 minutes of playing time the former introduc<*s 
scenes using 84 characters. Man with a (inn is e(|ually unorthodox, being a 
monologue in five or six sci*n<‘s. And yet thc‘ dramatic* (*ffects of both plays 
are identical. Each .scene should be concisely set so that the audience 
will have a clear understanding of the action that is to transpire. Each 
scene should carry the plot forward and be essential to its development; 
otherwise the time requirement wwild demand its elimination. No scene 
should run longer than 8 minutes without the entrance of a new character 
or a new element in the plot. With a series of scene shifts it is essential 
that you do not allow the characters to increase in number and complicate 
the play even more. The problem may be brought out in the first sceiie. 
Each of the developing .scene^s should create or remove obstacles, and 
I he final scene should .solve the problem. There should be no change of 
.scene that is not clearly accounted for in the action of the play or in the 
lines. 

There are six methods for changing .scenes in a dramatic program — 
silence, fade, narration, sound effects, musical interlude, and a single 
musical tone that is amplified and perhaps distorted through echo cham- 
bers and filter microphones, and then allowed to die away as the next 
scene begins. Each method has its drawbacks. The average scene transi- 
tion requires from 10 to 15 seconds, and li.steners lo.se interest if that much 
<lead air interv^enes frequently between scenes. The voice fade sounds 
forced; it takes away from the naturalness, from the reality of the play. 
Sound eft’ects are apt to become monotonous; in any case, they must be 
always easily recognizable. Narration breaks the spell of the drama. Music 
is often complicated and may spoil a simple play, and suitable music is 
difficult to find. 

Naturally there must be obstacles in the radio play, but subplots are 
dangerous for they create too complicated a plot for the radio audience 
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to follow. The radio audience requires logical development with an ex- 
planation of just how things happen. It must not be left in the dark. Minor 
details, if of value, must be made clear. 

Probably the radio drama has a greater opportunity to create suspense 
in its unseeing audieiK*e than the legitimate stage play. A shot followed 
by a scream gains suspense because the aiulience is not aware of what has 
happened until it is told. The element of susi>ense is as vital to th(‘ play 
as is characterization or climax. Of course, everything must lead up to this 
climax, which must not come until the very end of the program. There is 
no opportunity for anticlimax in the play itself. 

A tragic or unhappy ending may be satisfactory if a moral can be 
deduced. The ending of the play must satisfactorily bring the play to a 
clos<‘, all problems solved, all charac'ters accounted for. The adult audienc<‘ 
is not critical unless something that is expected is omitted. Make the end- 
ing <lefinite. The curtain line at the end of the jday is just as important 
in radio as it is in the theater. 

The Announcer or Narrator. 

'Phe narrator's introduction is <lecidedly important, for lu‘ must set 
the stage for the listener. He creates in the mind of the listener a setting in 
which the play is to be performed. He must not be too positive in his 
details, but should allow the listener an opportunity to visualize the scene 
as it appears to him. The narrator will tell something of the costumes if 
they are essential to the plot development (particidarly if it is a period 
play). He creates the entire atmosphere by his introduction and by the 
music that accompanies his description. He should be chary in his delinea- 
tion of character traits that will be brought out by the speech of tlu‘ 
characters them sel ves . 

The narrator will act as a verbal scene shifter as the play y)rogress('s. 
but must not dominate the play. Whenever possible, the lines spoken by 
characters should take the place of the interrupting narrator. 

The Beginning. 

The beginning of the play, whether it is in the words of the narrator 
or of a character or in some other form of introduction, is of vital impor- 
tance. During the first moments th<‘ li.steiuT decides whether he wishes to 
remain tune<l to the station, ami he should be put in the right mood to 
cooperate in the reception of the plot that is to follow . There are different 
means of attracting and holding the listener and of creating the desired 
atmosphere. The radio play, like that of the stage, may depend upon its 
overture to put the listener into the right frame of mind, to get tuned in 
or settled in his seat, or to attract an attention that is wandering over the 
dial. The author should consider his opening of vital importance and 
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should write the beginning announcement or dialogue to attract and hold 
attention. The style, diction, and content should really introduce the 
play and create the necessary attitude or mood reaction in the listener. 
Some plays may be effectively introduced by expressive sounds in con- 
junction with speech, and, if the sounds are such as to bring pictures to 
the listener’s mind, suspense may be created through them. The use of 
local color in the opening dialogue — the language of the circus, of the 
campus, or of the sea creates an atmosphere that attracts the listener’s 
attention. In this case speech may be enforced by sound effects. When the 
play is written, go back and work over the opening until you are certain 
that it will attract an audience and will create without fail the mood 
required for the appreciation of the play that is to follow. One last word of 
caution — the introduction must move swiftly so as not to take time that is 
necessary for plot development. While the immediate establishment of 
an atmosphere is advisable, it must not be offensive to the listener. 

The beginning of the play has a definite job to fulfill. It sets forth the 
purpose of the play, ft creates a picture. Characters, setting, and situation 
should be established immediately. 

The successful play begins with extraordinary swiftness and with 
economy of words. Immediate attention can be obtained by a rapid de- 
velopment of the situation, promise of further development, powerful 
atmosphere, striking characterization, an intriguing unusual setting, or 
an extremely familiar setting. In general, listeners prefer introduction 
through dialogue. 

Characters. 

The author should write a play requiring a limited cast, for more than 
six voices of major characters are confusing to the listener since he cannot 
identify the characters by sight. Seldom should more than four individuals 
enter into a conversation, and they should have voice contrast or a vo- 
cabulary contrast to make them individualistic. If a character is given a 
personal speech style, it must be maintained throughout the entire script. 
While exaggeration is permitted in certain character types, the characteri- 
zation must not be burlesqued. If the character is given a ** sound’* 
personality, the listener will create his own picture of the type, for he 
can visualize the character by what he says and how he says it, whether 
he is a minister or a West Side ‘‘tough.” Characters in all radio dramas 
should be made real to the listener. People like to listen to and follow the 
adventures of their own kind, or of those whom they can recognize on 
the radio. Not only does a character’s manner of speech portray him to 
the unseeing listener; the writer of the script must also make each actor 
act in the way that the character is supposed to act in real life. Whenever 
possible it is advisable to give to a character some characteristic expi^- 
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sion of words that identifies him. Have one character repeat certain 
phrases, but be careful not to overwork these phrases. One of the most 
common criticisms of the amateur radio script is that the characters’ lines 
are interchangeable. The listener should be able to tune in on the middle of 
a broadcast and tell from the words of a character whether Clara, Lou, or 
Em is speaking. 

Of course, it is impossible, as in real life, to keep the principal charac- 
ters talking with one another all the time; consequently minor characters 
may be introduced when they are necessary to forward development, 
(’haracters should not talk to themselves. Someone must intervene to 
make the action lifelike. However, do not allow the minor character to 
become important; it is best not to name him; merely identify his position. 
\ arious methods may be use<l to cut down the number of characters; 
among these is the use of the telephone, letter, or telegram. The last two 
should be short and important if reatl. Messages which help in explaining 
but which are not exciting in themselves may be summarized by the 
reader. Telephone conversations frequently save scene shifting, create 
atmosphere, and make situations clear. They are generally shorter than 
face-to-face conversation and thus spetnl up the play. Sometimes it is 
essential that the radio listener hear the speech at both ends of the tele- 
phone line, but since this is unnatural it should be avoided if possible. 

Dialogue. 

Since the radio audience cannot see the actors, making the characters 
speak in character is vital. Emotions must be brought out to the listener, 
not by the shrugging of shoulders or by the lifting of eyebrows, but by 
words, sentence structure, and delivery. All emotions have to be conveyed 
through the air by speech; people under terrific emotional stress are likely 
to say little, to use short sentences or fragments. 

The theater audience can see the actor enter the scene, but when a 
radio character comes into the play he must be introduced by dialogue, 
“Well, here comes Harry now; let’s ask him.” This identification must 
be carried on throughout the play as characters enter and leave the scene. 
It is a wise policy for characters to be addressee! by name in the dialogue. 
However, this must not be overdone. Not only does the dialogue introduce 
the character but it may describe some essential manner or condition of 
the person. For instance, “Who is that long-bearded old man coming 
down the road, the one with the tattered clothes who leans so heavily 
upon a cane?” In this way the dialogue appeals to the visual sense of the 
listeners and obviates the necessity of a description of the characters by 
the narrator. In some instances the dialogue may be used to set the stage 
as in “Goodness, Ruth, don’t you delight in this modern kitchen with 
all its chromium and porcelain? It is so bright and cheerfuL” 
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The author, like the director and like the audience, must forget his 
stage and listen to his words as if he were blind. The characters are never 
seen but the words they utter are vital. They should speak with a clear- 
ness and directness that leave no uncertainty in the mind of the listener 
eitlier as to their purpose in the play or as to which character is speaking. 
Speeches must be much shorter in the r^<lio play than they are upon the 
stage because of the time limitaticm. There is no place for the soliloquy. 
However, jerkiness must also be avoided. Ev^ery speech must carry for- 
ward the action. It is not an easy task to write conversation, but it must 
be very real, very human, in the radio play. Practice writing the dialogue 
of all types of people at every opportunity. The speeches must be in 
harmony with the characters who speak thtmj. I'hey should l>e written so 
that they can be understood in the dark. When questions, exclamations, 
or whis])erings are used, they must be natural and realistic in their plirase- 
ology. On the stage the facial expression will lu'lp in the understanding 
of certain lines, but ra<lio <lialogue must be more explicit. The microphone 
emphasizes affectations; consequently dictifju must be so natural that it 
sounds extemporaneous and casual, and yet it must not be slipshod. 

'Phe speech of the characters should portray the scene and the action 
as well as the thought. All action must be talked about. It is better to say, 
“Why did you come in the window when you could see that the door was 
open ?“ than to iiujuire, “Why did you come in that way?'’ because the 
audience cannot see the entrance. Stage business and sounds art* explained 
by dialogue. It is wise for the writer to allows the control operator to tell 
him how to instruct his actors in the matter of entrances and exits in order 
that he may get the proper impressions of distance and motion to ap]>eal 
to his audience. As the same sound effects frequently may be used to 
illustrate different sounds, the dialogue must bring out w^hat the sound 
means; otherwise the roar of Niagara might sound to the listener like the 
escaping steam f)f a locomotive. 

The sentence structure used in the radio dialogue should conform to 
the ndes that have been laid down for all radio speech. Sentences should 
be short, simple, clear. The radio script must be actor-proof — written in 
such a way that it cannot be misinterpreted. Do not allow^ the entire plot 
to hinge upon a single line, because the listener’s attention may be di- 
verted during its delivery, with the result that he will lose the entire plot 
of the story. Of course, profanity, immodesty, the belittling of any race, 
and the use of poor grammar, except in cases where it is necessary to 
bring out character, are bad. Humor must not offend anybody who may 
be a patron of the sponsor of the program. The use of such descriptive 
nouns as “wop,” “(’hink,” or “nigger” is absolutely forbidden. Even 
the sports announcer describing a prize fight refrains from using the word 
“blood.” Here is a final caution under the heading of dialogue: do not 
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allow the script to become too ‘‘talky/’ Radio characters should not be 
loquacious. 

The speed of the radio play is constant. There can be no pauses of any 
length while actors ponder, none of the lighting of cigarettes so loved by 
the amateur, no quiet and thoughtful moving from one side of the stage 
to the other. The tempo of the radio play is fast. No episode can be 
padded with description. There must be a planned forward action. Any 
lag in a play is ve^ry (piickly appreheii<led by a listener and must be 
tightened up in those loose spots. On the other hand, it may become 
staccato and hurried where leisure is desirable. 

t 

Effects. 

The dramatic writer for radio uses v^arious d(‘vices to create moods 
and effects and to economize in time. While writing it is helpful to keep 
in mind the part music can have in creating the mood and increasing the 
pace. Rome pattern of music may strike the writer as being just the effect 
he desires to create; if so, he should jot it <lown in the scri])t so that the 
director may sense the feeling he intends to bring out. Sound effects and 
music used artistically and effectively make the difference between a 
first-class production and a commonplace drama. Music can provide an 
emotional cyclorama. (iood effects may be obtained by the use of whis- 
pers, exclamations, and questions, but they should be used only if they 
would come naturally in an ordinary conversation. xV trick frequently 
used for speed and economy is the montage. This is a series of flashes or 
bits of conversation which almost overlap each other or are separated 
by brief passages of music or sound effects. The montage type of writing 
is extremely interesting and effective, if it is overdone the effectiveness 
will be lost. 

As the radio drama is intended for the ear, the author should depend 
upon various sound effects and insert them in his script in order to create 
a more vivid picture for his listener. Through these sounds he may appeal 
to various emotions and may obtain even greater suspense reaction than 
can the author of the stage play. The persons who are most familiar with 
the use of sound effects are the sound-effects man and the control oper- 
ator; consequently the author should confer with them as to what effect s 
may be obtained and how these effects can be synchronized with <lialogue. 
Such sounds may be used to create mood, to maintain tempo, to create 
color and atmosphere. However, they should never be introduced for 
their own sake. They have value only in carrying forward the plot. 

Length. 

The radio play must be timed exactly so that the tempo can be main- 
tained and the actors will not have to speed up or slow down at the end. 
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Radio plays are heard most frequently upon 15- and 30-minute programs; 
approximately two-thirds of the program period is the most that can be 
devoted to the script. The balance of the time is taken up by commercials, 
the announcement of the narrator, musical transitions, etc. Probably the 
script will be cut during the rehearsal to its correct time limit. Much will 
depend upon the rate of speech of the actors. A too-long script is pre- 
ferred. It is easier to cut than to pad a script. 

Taboos. 

Always in writing for radio It is necessary to keep in mind the standard 
taboos. ^ 

1. The Deity's name must never be used irreverently. It is not so much what 
you say on the air as how you say it. There was the Mae West Christmas bur- 
lesque of Adam and Eve that caused national investigation. The script was 
found to be innocuous, but the way Mae West spoke her lines was a startling 
sacrilege. 

2. Offensive statements about or references to religious views, political 
groups, and racial characteristics should not be used. We presented a radio 
version of “Green Pastures,” in which the Negro preacher exhorts his congre- 
gation as “You niggahs.” The program was condemned by Negro listeners, and 
the students who composed the Ethiopian Club protested to their president. 

3. Physical deformities should not be made humorous or emphasized. The 
“st)ap opera” serials have recently had an epidemic of blindness, an emotional 
appeal for characters who have to live in darkness. Parents and relatives have 
protested to the sponsors, pointing out that radio is the outstanding source of 
entertainment for the blind and the shut-in. Emotional scenes concerning blind- 
ness are debilitating; they have lost listeners for the sponsors and made enemies. 
No guest coming into the home would laugh at a blind or a crippled host. 

4. Murder and suicide are discouraged. Neither the criminal nor crime may 
be glorified. Crime-enforcement agencies maintain that plays about criminals 
increase crime and have a psychological effect upon youth, yet many spon.sors, 
recognizing the interest and the intense action of such dramas, specialize in this 
field but require that the criminal must be caught, punished, and the play end 
with the moral “Crime does not pay.” 

5. Overemphasis on insobriety is not permitted. Of course drunks are not 
welcome in the average home. 

6. The use of the word “Flash” is reserved for special news bulletins. This 
is the rule Orson Welles caused to be laid down after his “Invasion from Mars” 
scAre flashes. 

7. Sex dramas are forbidden, and one sponsor refuses scripts in which women 
smoke. In many instances a subject which would be banned upon a comedy pro- 
gram may be used in a domestic story. For instance, childbirth and the attitude 
of youth in relation to the facts of life are permissible subjects in a family show, 
wherea.s they would be in bad taste if presented by a comedian. Comedians 
recently have been taking slight liberties with risqu6 stories. 
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8. Unintentional interpretations and words and phrases with double mean- 
ings and those which through mispronunciation or careless listening may result 
in embarassment should be avoided. In preparation for a nation-wide broadcast 
celebrating the centennial of the University of Michigan, a script was prepared 
about the first woman desiring to enroll as a coed. In the skit the President of the 
University advised her to try attending a class. She was hissed and i>ooed by the 
men. The President asked her if she weren’t going to cry. She replied, “I am going 
to study for my education, not cry for it.” The (‘ontinuity editor of the network 
wired instructions to omit the words “cry for it” because they were too intimately 
associated with the advertisement of a children’s laxative. In the same skit the 
young woman said she had tried to get into the boardinghouses in the college 
town but they had all refused her admission. In rehearsals the word “boarding- 
houses” sounded too much like “bawdy houses.” 

The Manuscript. 

The radio script should lr>e double spaced. It is best to place the name 
of the character delivering a speech in the center of the line above the 
speech he delivers. If the character's name is placed in front of the line, 
there is a possibility that it may be read by him. Copies of the script must 
be provider! for each character, the director, the sound-effects man, the 
musical director, and the control operator. In case the script is one of a 
series to be presented, the number of the script in the series and the date 
upon which it is to be given should be included in the manuscript. If pos- 
sible, it is also wise to list the rehearsal dates and hours. 

The author should list the cast, giving some descriptive material 
about each characterization — types, ages, voices, and personality. 

Act I, Scene I 

Phineas (Union guard, around 40, given to airs; fancies himstdf as an actor 
and shrewd fellow). 

Old Jesse (groom, Yankee, garrulous, given to religious philosophizing). 

James Winter (Confederate spy, young, bitter humor, courageous). 

Colonel (Yankee, elderly, formal manner). 

Chaplain (Yankee, prayer-book murmur). 

It is also good practice at the beginning of the script to list all the sound 
effects that will be required according to the scenes and acts. Do not use 
adjectives or adverbs to qualify the sound cue unless such adjectives give 
instruction as to volume or pace. 

, Sound Effects 

Jingle of harness. Slow steps on wotxlen platform. 

Marching effects. Squeak of pulley. 

Whinny and pawing of horse. Slow drum beat. 
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The titles of music to be used in the introduction, close, and scene 
transitions should also be given, or a space left in which the musical 
director can fill in this information. Such listing will be helpful to the 
casting director, the sound-effects man, and the musical director. 

Eddie: Well, you'v^e got the idea, then. All right. The first sound we hear is an 
automobile. The camera swings around, and catches this car — a big, power- 
ful looking roadster — as it swings into the driveway. (Start fading in mvftic 
as background — something inysterioso^" preferably.) We sec the headlights 
cut across the house. Then the car stops in front of tlie (hxirway; a young 
man climbs out and knocks on the door. He waits a few moments, and then— 
(Music fades up and out rapidly.) 

Whcnev^er neccvssary the writer should give in the body of the script 
the intonation to bo used by the character in the presentation of his part, 
the inflection, voice changes, and attitude. 

Eddie: (with an air of finality) Well, that's that. It's terrible, then. (There is a 
slight pause.) 

Marian: What's the matter? Don't you feel like talking? 

Eddie: (mock indignation) Why. Marian! Ho^^ can you say such a thing? Me? 
Not talk? 

Also in the body of the script it is necessary to show where sound effects 
are to be used an<i which sound effects are to be used. 

JiTiKiE Jay : This court stands adjourned until high noon tomorrow. 

(( iavel — cro wd n o ises . ) 

If, in the opinion of the author, it is necessary for characters to em- 
phasizi' certain words, these words may be underlined. The use of dashes 
as punctuation hel[)s th(‘ actor, giving him an opportunity to characterize 
his part an<l make full use of the jiauses. When there is a scene transition, 
the musical selection to be useil in that transition should be listed by 
name. 

Adaptations, 

It is generally felt that adapting a stage play or bit of literature is the 
easiest way of obtaining radio material. This belief is based upon the fact 
that so much of the better radio-show material is adapted from plays, 
novels, short stories, or pnetures. The broadcasts of the Imx Radio Thea- 
ter, C'ampibell Playhouse, Columbia Workshop, and Great Plays often 
feature adaptations. Furthermore, the unimaginative writer feels that 
such a procedure eliminates the difficulties of creating plot and characteri- 
zation. Adapting eliminates the difficulties of creation; however, the tech- 
nical difficulties are by no means decreased, for making a good adaptation 
in reality requires more technical skill than writing an original skit. 
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The problems of adapting plays and pictures are probably the least 
difficult, since the original material is already in the form of drama. 1'wo 
things are necessary: conformity to the usual time limitations of radio, 
and the removal of the dependence on the visual. These visual aids and 
stage business, if they are essential, must be translated into dialogue for 
the benefit of the ra<lio audience. A good test of this requirement may be 
made by closing the eyes during a motion piclure and trying to create m 
the imagination the scene on the screen, using as a basis only the sound, 
fonforming to time is another problem. One-act plays lend themselves 
more readily to adaptation because playing time already api)roKimates 
radio time units. Condensation of the longer plays requires more than the 
cutting of speeches and scenes. In many cases it requires a rearrange- 
ment in order to strengthen narrative structure, it recpiires the com- 
bination of characters in order to eliminate confusion, and it recpiires the 
simplification of plot and the speeding up of the tempo. 

Tlie adapting of slories is a ]>roblem somewhat more difficult than 
that of adapting })1ays. Here more creative ability is needed because 
stories often contain very little dialogue and much description. The 
adaptor d<‘serves almost as much credit as the author because he has so 
Tniu*li work to do in translating the story into radio recjuirements. lie will 
probably need to simplify the plot and eliminate or unravel subplots. 
This is more lik(‘ly to })e true of the novel than of the short story. New 
dialogue may have to be inv(*nted to take care of essential description, or 
sound effects may need to be ('mjdoyed to give descriptive (‘ffect. Confor- 
mation in th<* inattiT of time is again more easily accomplished in the 
shorter story; in fact, the novel is often best present(‘d as a serial. And, 
finally, as is the case with plays, stories will need to be consoli<lated and 
coiVipressed. Almost all forms of writing lend themselves to adafdation 
but it must be remembered that only one sense is appealed to by radio; 
there is no aid from the visual, and neither is there any opportunity to 
check back and clear up any misunderstanding. 

It should also be noted that the adaptation of comparatively recent 
material requires a copyright release from the original author or his agent. 
Seldom does a magazine or publisher grant such rights. In many cases 
the author has retained his radio rights and he must be contacted — and 
usually he is difficult to locate. 

Submitting Manuscripts. 

While it it inadvisable to submit ideas to radio stations about plays 
and programs, some stations can be trmsted not to steal the idea. These 
stations require the originator to submit the idea in the form somewhat 
like the following: 
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Date: 

To Station : 

I am submitting my idea, summarized or characterized below, about a radio 
program to you today with the understanding that you are wholly free to deter- 
mine questions of priority and originality in connection with any identical or 
substantially similar ideas or suggestions, and that for payment, in the event of 
use, I will rely upon your own sense of fairness and honesty. 

Brief summary or characterization of idea? 


Note: Station is not responsible for manuscripts or other materials sub- 

mitted. It is understood that the author is retaining duplicate copies. 

As many stations and advertising agencies will not even open an 
envelope which obviously contains a manuscript, fearing that any 
future similarity between the submitted manuscript and a produced 
play may result in a copyright suit, it is advisable to put the release 
in a separate stamped envelope attached to the manuscript package. 

Television. 

Television will bring a new technique in writing for radio. I fear, how- 
ever, that visual broadcasting of plays will rely for its appeal solely upon 
the technical achievements of modern science. In the radio play of today 
the listener participates in the drama. His imagination, his memories, 
build the scene and create the characters. He is in reality a character par- 
ticipating in the action. He selects his favorite blonde or brunette for his 
heroine. He sets the scene in locations where he has been. Today there is 
no limitation upon the radio setting, no small stage with painted drops 
or background, no limitation imposed by the focus of the television 
camera. While television trucks may be rushed from locale to locale, no 
tnick can shift the scene so quickly as can the listener’s imagination. 
“The Invasion from Mars,” with news flashes from various parts of New 
Jersey, was very real because such bulletins would be broadcast in case 
of an actual invasion just as they were in that vivid drama. With tele- 
vision the scenes would have to be faked, and while the listener can ef- 
fectively fool himself he isn’t easily fooled by artificial scenery. The 
scenes and action today, created by sound effects, mood music, and words, 
are not circumscribed. The television drama if produced in the studio 
will have scene shifts, curtains, the shifting of the camera from set to set; 
it will revert to the stage play. When solid flesh-and-blood characters are 
seen upon the screen it will be hard suddenly, with the sound of an air- 
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plane, automobile, train, or boat whistle, to transport them to a distant 
scene. All these problems and others must be considered by the present-day 
writer of radio dramas when television comes to our receivers. When the 
radio drama was suggested as a successor to the theater its limitations 
were pointed out to be many. As radio techniques were developed, the limi- 
tations were overcome or disavowed by the superior opportunities. Now 
television is over the horizon waiting for engineers to send it to our homes 
and dramatic writers to develop new principles of writing and presenta- 
tion. Unfortunately television drama will not have the assistance of 
commercial writers, expensive casts, and well-paid producers during the 
experimental period. It is up to workshops in colleges and stations to 
carry the burden of creating television drama. 

The recently developed color television has all the superiority in 
radio that color has in motion pictures. Color brings out depth and dis- 
tinction that was not evident upon the grey television screen. The 
inconceivable technical achievement and the beauty of the pictures 
will hold the attention of the radio ears and eyes. The color televised 
drama will probably combine interludes of unseen drama with visable 
scenes. Color television offers unlimited opportunity in educational 
programs in such courses as botany, geography, dressmaking, and 
interior decoration. The use of the new fluorescent lighting methods does 
away with artificial make-up and permits the broadcast of natural colors, 
as well as eliminates the excessive heat of the originally used kleig lights. 
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Writing the Radio Play 

(A Program) 

The adaptation which follows is based on Ilmh Money, a play in one 
act by Percival Wilde, 1‘ound in his collected volume Three-minute Plays. 
The adaptation is printed here with Mr. Wilde’s special permission. The 
play is copyright, 1927, by Mr. Wilde, ami no performance or broadcast 
either of the play or of this or any other adaptation may be given without 
the written piTmission, in advance, of one of Mr. Wilde's agents.^ 

The vx‘rsion printed here is a very free adaptation; many of Mr. 
Wilde’s lines being omitted and many for which he is not responsible 
being inserted. Among the latter, for instance, are more than a dozen lines 
inserted at the beginning to demonstrate the sound effects used to cremate 
atmosphere at the beginning of a radio play and to set the scene or locale 
of the play, which would have been accomplished by scenery on the stage; 
and the two at the end, none of which are to be found in Mr. Wilde's play. 

The stage play commences at the moment that the manicurist begins 
on the man's second hand and thus avoids presenting an action in less 
time than it would take in real life. A radio broadcast often takes greater 
liberties with time; hence we commence with the telephone call for the 
manicurist, thus introducing desirable movement, and if the girl finishes 
the man's second hand in eight speeches, which she does not do in the 
play, it is not contrary to the canons of radio. As the purpose of this 
program is to present instruction, the illustrative play had to be cut to a 
minimum in order that adequate instructive material might be given in 
an allotted time. 

Announcer: This is the Michigan University of the Air broadcast direct from 
the campus studio in Ann Arbor. This afternoon we present another program 
in the Radio Guild Series, today’s subject lieiiig the writing of the radio play 
Sound: Telephone hell. 

Clerk: Room service. 

Man: {Through filter) This is Mr. Smith in Room ;ilO. 

Clerk: Yes, Mr. Smith. 

Man: {Through fiMer) Will you please send me uj) a manicurist? 

Clerk: Yes, sir, right away. 

^Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont Street, Boston, or Samuel French, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
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Sound: Hand hell. 

Clerk: Hey, Mabel. The guy in 310 wants a manicure — name's Smith. 

(riRL: I'm on my way. It’s cash in my pocket. 

Narrator: I will interrupt this black-out skit occasionally so that we can 
analyze the play as it goes along. And this is the opening of a radio black-out. 
A black-out is a very short, fast-moving skit, with an unexpected ending. It 
has many of the same characteristics that are found in a short radio play. 
In n‘ality a radio play for a fifteen-minute commercial program only runs 
about eight minutes in length, the balance of the time being taken up with 
music and commercial announcements. Writers of radio plays usually 
(unploy one of three media, or a combination, to introduce their plays — 
music, sp<‘e(‘li, or sound effects. Music is used when a certain mood is an 
essential t*liaract eristic of the program. When you want to have your audhujce 
feel sentimental, sad, joyous, or excited, music of the right type will set the 
mood for the listener, just as it did in the old days of tlie silent motion 
picture. Speecli is used to give necessary information; fiowever, the la^tter 
])ractice is to avoid a long, scene-setting narration by tlie announcer. It is 
much better to let music, sound, or the speech of characters give the setting, 
introduce the cliaracters, and place the time or period than to have an 
announciT do this. In our skit, the opening of which you have just hearrl. 
we have used a combination of sound and speech. The telephone bell ami 
the speech of the clerk who said, “Room service," give us clearly the pictun* 
of a man in a hotel room calling the office requesting the manicurist. It 
would have been difficult to set our scene by using music and we don’t wish 
to establish a mood in this particular .skit. We have not used a long speech by 
the announcer because it is important to get quickly into the play. That is a 
characteristic of radio plays that mu.st be observed. Action is an Cvssential 
(piality and must come quite near the beginning. In the first few lines of the 
radio play, it is advisable to introduce the characters. Here we have intro- 
d\iced a man in a hotel and a manicurist who is on her way to his room at the 
present time. While I have been giving these few comments, she has gathered 
her tools and taken the elevator to the third floor, is coming down the hall 
and — 

Sound: Knock on the door, 

Man: Come in. 

Sound: Door opens. 

Girl: You sent for a manicurist, sir? 

Man: Yeah; come in. 

Sound: Door shuts. 

Girl: Are you alone, sir? It’s against the hotel regulations for me to give a 
manicure in a room unless there is someone else present. 

Man: Oh, bosh! I wouldn’t have anyone see me getting a manicure in a barber- 
shop. They would think I was a sissy. 

Girl: Very well, sir, if you insist. 

Narrator: In these few lines the introduction of the characters and setting is 
continued with a suggestion of a possible plot development. The usual 
content of such introductory material is the what, where, and who of the 
story to follow. For our introductory passage we have used straight dialogue 
telling us that the manicurist has reached the man’s room and is now ready 
to begin her work. The actual skit has taken about fifteen seconds, so far, 
and it’s time we got into the development of the plot. We have also used 
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sound effects — the opjening and closing of the door — to show that there has 
been a transition from the office of the room clerk who received the request 
to the hotel room where the man is waiting. We have to put in these sound 
effects in order to create scenes for the listener, to stimulate his imagination. 
As there are only two characters in this dialogue up to the present, it has not 
been necessary for them to call each other by name in order that they may be 
distinguished by the listener. The man's voice will always identify the man. 
The feminine voice will be that of the manicurist. If, however, we had a 
number of characters in our scene, it would be necessary for them to call 
each other by name for a little while, until the sound of their voices had 
made an impression upon the listener so that he could identify the different 
characters by their voices. It is advisable in radio skits to use as few actors as 
possible, so as not to conf\ise the listener. Now, let's get along with tlie 
dialogue. 

Sound: Filling bowl with water, placing of metal ituitrijmetUft in china bowl. 

Man: Will it annoy you if I smoke 

Girl: Not at all, sir. 

Man: Good. I have an exceptionally fine cigar here I have been wanting to 
smoke all day. I couldn’t afford cigars like this in the past. This is the height 
of luxury — a fine cigar, a young woman to manicure my nails. 

Girl: {After short pause) Are you new^ in the city? 

Man: Yes; is it so very obvious to you? 

Girl: Oh, no, sir, I didn’t mean to be offensive. 

Man: Of course you didn’t. I’m in the city for the first time. Never could afford 
to step out, but I've struck oil on my ranch and I’ve money enough to really 
enjoy myself. Those nails show you that I spent most of my life at hard work. 
Now I’m going to have comfort. Easy come, easy go, I suppose. 

Girl: Yes, sir. May I have the other hand, please? 

Man: Certainly. Here, let me change this cigar to the other hand. I don’t want 
to spill the ash. They show it’s a fine cigar. 

Girl: I’ll get you an ash tray. 

Man: No, don’t bother — it will be all right. They won't fall. Tell me, Miss — ? 

Girl: Madden — Mabel Madden. 

MLalN: Miss Madden, do you make a pretty good living at this manicuring job? 

Girl: {Dejectedly) Oh, I get along. But it’s not easy come for me. 

Man: Hard work, eh? This sure is a fine cigar. 

Girl: {After short pause) There you are, Mr. Smith, they’re finivshed. 

Man: Well, that waj? a quick job. Take that five-dollar bill on the dresser and 
keep the change. 

Narrator: The dialogue that we have just heard continues to develop the plot. 
Nothing should be put in which doesn’t carry the plot on toward its denoue- 
ment. There is no opportunity for wordiness in a radio skit; practically 
every speech should have some purpose in plot development. It is quite 
essential in the development of this very slight plot that the man has sud- 
denly acquired wealth, that he is not familiar with the ways of the city, that 
the manicurist is rather down on her luck, that the man is watching the ash 
upon his cigar, and that he is inclined to be rather easy with his money in 
offering to pay five dollars for the manicure. 

Girl: {Getting tough) Five dollars! Mr. Oil Man, that manicure will cost you five 
thousand dollars! 

Man: {Laughing) What’s that? You’ve certainly got a sense of humor. 
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Girl: (Tough) You said your money came easy and it’s going to come to me easy, 
too. I told you I had no business in this room alone with you and you insisted 
that I stay. That’s just going to cost you five thousand dollars or I’ll scream 
for help. 

Man:^ (Laughing) Oh, you’re crazy! I’ve treated you in a perfectly gentlemanly 
manner while you were in here and I’ve treated you generously by offering 
you five dollars for fifteen minutes of work. You can’t blackmail me that way. 
Girl: Oh, can’t I.’ Do I get that five thousand dollars? 

Man: No! Here’s fifty cents; that’s your regular fee. Now get out! 

Girl: Okay, you asked for it — you’ll pay. 

Sound: Key turning in lode on door. 

Man: What are you doin’ with that key? 

Girl: The door’s locked. I’ll tear my dress and muss up my hair. 

Sound: Girl screams. Sound of ripping dress. Girl calls for help. 

Man: Too bad you had to tear your dress that way. You’re certainly putting on 
a good act. 

Narrator: Now we’ve reached the climax. Not the denouement, but the climax 
between the two conflicting forces. The action in a radio play must be very 
fast, indeed, and there must be plenty of action. We have built up the 
man in this case so that the listener rather likes him — generous, and yet a 
strong character, not easily fooled despite his inexperience. If we had a 
longer time for the body of this skit, we would have developed the characters 
more completely. In the climax the speeches must be short and real. Again 
sound effects are brought in — the ripping of the dress and the key in the 
door to denote action upon the stage that cannot be seen. Now, before our 
final analysis, let us consider the skit as a unit from the beginning to the 
suggested but not yet presented solution of Mr. Smith’s dilemma. 

Sound: Telephone bell. 

Clerk: Room service. 

Man: (Through filter) Tlxis is Mr. Smith in Room 310. 

Clerk: Yes, Mr. Smith. 

Man: (Through filter) Will you please send me up a manicurist? 

Clerk: Yes, sir, right away. 

Sound: Hand hell. 

Clerk: Hey, Mabel. The guy in 310 wants a manicure — name’s Smith. 

Girl: I’m on my way. It’s cash in my pocket, 

Sound: Footsteps in hall. Knock on door. 

Man: Come in. 

Sound: Door opens. 

Girl: You sent for a manicurist, sir? 

Man: Yeah; come in. 

Sound: Door shuts. 

^ Percival Wilde points out in a letter how the suspense in the play Hush Money, which 
is used for the basis of this radio program, should be improved. “ There are a few lines in the 
adaptation which I should wish to change. For example, one thought on technique which 1 
have tried to pass on is that a new situation, in real life, is never accepted without question 
and incredulity. For example, if A says to B, ‘You don’t know it, but I’m the father of your 
child,’ KwiW not answer, ‘You cur!* but will absolutely refuse to believe it. It is only after 
he has come to believe, that full reaction comes. In the present adaptation, when the girl 
springs blackmail, the man believes too quickly, thus injuring suspense.” 
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Girl: Are you alone, sir? It’s against the hotel regulations for me to give a 
manicure in a room unless there is someone else present. 

Man: Oh, bosh! I wouldn’t have anyone see me getting a manicure in a barber- 
shop. They would think I was a sissy. 

Girl: Very well, sir, if you insist, 

Sound: Filling bowl with watery placing of metal instruments in china bond, 

Man: Will it annoy you if I smoke? 

Girl: Not at all, sir. 

Man: Good. I have an exceptionally fine cigar here I have been wanting to 
smoke all day. I couldn’t afford cigars like this in the past. This is the height 
of luxury — a fine cigar, a young woman to manicure my nails. 

Girl: {After short pause) Are you new in the city? 

Man: Yes; is it so very obvious to you? 

Girl: Oh, no, sir. 1 didn't mean to be offensive. 

Man: Of course you didn’t. I’m in the city for the first time. Never could afford 
to step out, but I’ve struck oil on my ranch and I've money enough at last 
to really enjoy myself. Those nails show you that I spent most of my life at 
hard work. Now I’m going to have comfort. Easy come, easy go, I supposi'. 

(iiRL: Yes, sir. May I have the other hand, please? 

Man: Certainly. Here, let rne change this cigar to the other liand. I don't want 
to spill the ash. They show it’s a fine cigar. 

Girl: I’ll get you an ash tray. 

Man: No, don’t bother — it will be all right. They won't fall. Tell me. Miss— 

Girl: Madden — Mabel Madden. 

Man: Miss Madden, do you make a pretty good living at this manicuring job? 

CriHL: (Dejectedlg) Oh, I get along. But it’s not easy come for me. 

Man : Hard work, eh ? This sure is a fine cigar. 

Girl: (After sh(yrt pause) There you are, Mr. Smith, they're finished. 

Man: Well, that was a quick job. Take that five-dollar bill on the dresser and 
keep the change. 

Girl: (Getting tough) Five dollars! Mr. Oil Man,, that manicure will cost you 
five thousand dollars. 

Man: (Laughing) What’s that? Y’ou’ve certainly got a sense of humor. 

Girl: (Tough) You said your money came easy and it’s going to come to me easy, 
too. I told you I had no business in this room alone with you and you insisted 
that I stay. That’s just going to cost you five thousand or I’ll scream for help. 

Man: (Ijiughing) Oh, you’re crazy! I've treated you in a perfectly gentlemanly 
manner while you were in here, and I’ve treated you generously by offering 
you five dollars for fifteen minutes of work. You can’t blackmail me that way. 

Girl: Oh, can't I? Do I get that five thousand? 

Man: No! Here’s fifty cents, that’s your regular fee. Now get out! 

Girl: Okay, you asked for it — you’ll pay. 

Sound: Key turning in lock on do(yr. 

Man: What are you doin’ with that key? 

Girl: The door’s locked. I’ll tear ray dress and muss up my hair. 

Sound: Girl screams. Sound of ripping dress. Girl calls for help. 

Man : Too bad you had to tear your dress that way. You’re certainly putting on a 
good act. 

Sound: Muffled footsteps running down the hall. Herds voices outside the door 
pounding on the door. 

House Dick: What’s wrong in there? Open that door! 

Girl: Help! Help! 
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Hoube Dick: Open this door! 

Man: {Calmly) Afraid you’ll have to break it down, officer. The young lady 
has removed the key. 

(xIKl: Help! Help! 

Hound: Door breaks. 

House Dick: Huh, what’s up in here? One of ’em guys, huh? 

Giru: Oh, officer — he tri(*d to — 

Man: Officer, I haven’t moved from this cliair in ten minutes. This is a nice little 
blackmailer here. 

House Dick: Oli, yeah? I suppose she tore her own dress? 

Man: {Calmly) That’s exactly what .she did. 

GiJiu: I’m telling you he tried to — 

House Dick: Don’t worry, girlie, we'll take care of this guy. Come on, you, get 
going. 

Man: One moment, officer, I can prove to you that I haven’t moved from this 
chair; that it would hav^e been impossible for me to have torn Ihis young 
lady’s dress or made a pass at her. 

House Dk’k: Oh, yeah? 

Man: Officer, look at my cigar here. You'll notice that there’s at least an inch and 
a Jialf of ash at th(‘ end. Now ho^\ could I have been struggling with this 
young woman without having knocke<l that ash from this cigar or having it 
fall off? I sat here quietly at this desk wat(‘hing her put on the act. 

House Dick: Say — that's so— 

Man: What’s that saying, “A woman's only a woman — but a good cigar's an 
alibi,” 

Nakkatok: And thus ends our little play. A few words may be said about the 
closing, however. We used an all-dialogue ('losing, that is, the characters in 
the play spoke up to the very (unl. WV must be very (‘areful that there is 
no antielirnax. It is possible that in this black-out skit we have presented for 
analysis it would have been better to omit that last line about a good cigar’s 
being more appreciated than a woman. 

This plot was seh'cted for analysis because it is fast -moving. But it prestmts 
some dangers for radio presentation. The implied plot might possibly be 
otfeiisiv^e to some listeners, A radio play goes into the home, where it is 
heard by all ages and by all types of people as well, and it must be clean. A 
second objection to this plot would be that concluding line which is put in in 
order to make a point, and that point is this: At this time of the day, after- 
noon, a large proportion of the radio audience consists of women, and to 
make a statement that a good cigar is better than a woman is going to 
offend those listening. An advertiser would not allow a line of that sort in 
his skit, because it would lose him customers. 

Now a word about the material for the radio play. Any material — if it is 
real and has dramatic value — can be adapted to radio presentation. But the 
writer must ever be (.'onscious that he is creating a picture in the mind of his 
audienct? — a picture that must be made vivid through sound alone. There- 
fore, the radio writer must think of his play in terms of sound and give his 
script all the details necessary to create an identical impression in the mind 
of his hearer. 

Mr. Wilde in commenting upon this radio adaptation or abbreviation 
of his play Umh Money gives some excellent advice to the dramatic 
writer: 
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I have already referred to my treatment of the time interval, which in the 
play corresponds to life and does not in the radio version. But our methods of 
character depiction are also at variance. You allow the man to volunteer infor- 
mation about himself. In effect, “I am such and such kind of man. I'm a rough 
diamond. I prospected for years and then struck it rich. IVe got lots of money. 
I smoke expensive cigars. Even if the hotel rules forbid you to enter my room 
when I'm alone, what the deuce," and so on. My method (cf, the cliapters on 
“Exposition" in The Craftsmanship of the One-act Play) is to let the girl pump the 
man — the facts about his original poverty, his struggles, and his final success 
being well known — and the man, instead of glorifying himself, answers without 
conceit and speaks in terms of unlimited praise of the wife who stuck to him 
through thick and thin. I bring up the curtain with the girl in the man's room, 
which she entered knowing it was against the rules, and which knowledge she 
imparts to him as a step toward the crisis. I rather feel that had she entered with 
the remark you give her, he, despite the technically very clever line you give him, 
would have replied, “Then let it go. I guess I can get along without a manicure." 
In short, I take pains throughout to enlist audience sympathy for the man by 
letting him be pumped, while you have run the risk of making him less likable. 
(In the abbreviated radio version we tried to make him likable through his 
speech, his voice.) 

I try to establish charact(T so firmly that the subsequent action flows naturally 
from the premises without the hand of the dramatist being in evidence. I believe 
in delineating character in such a manner that whatever is to come arises natu- 
rally and almost inevitably; if I succeed, technique has covered up technicjue, and 
the play acquires desirable objectivity. 
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Writing the Radio Serial 

Between nine in the morning and six in the evening, Monday through 
Friday, 60 radio serials are presented each day by the various networks. 
Some of the serials are good, but there are too many, they are built upon 
a false psychology, and they are too much alike. If a serial would end 
now and then and a new one start the broadcasting day would be some- 
what improved. The ‘‘do-listen-tomorrow" suspense ending to every 
program grows tiresome, but it gives the sponsor an opportunity to call 
attention to his product tomorrow and tomorrow until sales resistance 
has been broken down. These dramatic pitws are not planned as litera- 
ture or drama or entertainment or education. They are strictly advertis- 
ing — nothing else. The 15-minute period allotU^l to the daily presentation 
contains an average of 2^4 minutes of commercial copy — not excessive in 
itself but when repeated hour after hour, day after day, it gives a bad 
taste to radio entertainment. Approximately Sl4 minutes of each program 
are devoted to theme, tie-up with the preceding episode, and a "come-on 
for tomorrow. The average dramatic time is minutes to a 15-minute 
program. The plots are not objectionable, only monotonous in their 
sameness. One motif does stand out throughout the day, one against 
which listeners cry out most insistently, domestic unfaithfulness. Heard 
as the theme of one serial it would go unchallenged. Splattered through 
two dozen it becomes an unhealthy overdose. The beginning student in 
radio writing, however, must not ignore this specific and specialized kind 
of writing so popular as an advertising medium. 

It is the object of any advertising scheme to arouse in the public an 
awareness of a product which the sponsor wishes to sell, l^'he radio serial, 
more than any other advertising means, makes this possible, because the 
story’s running over a period of months or years has the cumulative effect 
of renewing or refreshing the appeal of the sponsored commodity. A 
successful serial will increase its circle of listeners, thus widening the po- 
tential consumer market. Because the increase of the market is in direct 
proportion to the increase of the popularity of the radio program, sponsors 
and agents are on the lookout for scripts which indicate that they will 
appeal to the radio audience. 

Radio serials are designed for three separate audiences. The morning 
and early-afternoon programs are written for women who are busy about 
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the‘ir solitary household tasks or who are lonesome shut-ins. The sponsors 
are manufacturers of products which housewives buy in large quantities 
— food, clothing, and domestic supplies, particularly soap, which has 
given the name “soap opera” to this type of entertainment. Each pro- 
gram is built around some one lovable character (usually an older woman 
with whom the listener can identify herself), who is in a position close to 
Trouble. The troubles may be her own or those afflicting her loved ones 
and neighbors, but she must be kept in continuous difficulties. 

From the tinu^ the children are out of school until their bedtime, the 
airways pulse with serials designed to snare the juvenile listener and make 
him coax his mother to buy so that a box top and 10 cents may be sent 
in for the current premium offer. These tales center about some hero or 
heroine with whom the young listener can identify himself, or else they 
are written around a superior, adventurous a<lult who fills the role of an 
idol to be worshiped and emulated. 

As twilight falls and the family gathers at home, the serials for children 
slide over into dramas written with an eye on the whole family “Amos 
hi' Andy” must have an enormous audience of tired businessmen, be- 
cause so many of their adventures poke affectionate fun at their in(*ptitudo 
in financial matters. “One Man’s Family” has a range of character 
which takes in the whole household, from grandma down to the youngest 
child who is likely to be awake at that time of night. And as the hands of 
the clock swing around, these homey adventures are replaced with the 
more harrowing scripts aimed entirely at adult audiences — the “episodic 
serials” built around several familiar characters who have a different, 
complete adventure in each installment. 

Listen to the programs on the air and select the type of program you 
think you are best fitted to write. If you are a woman, the chances are 
that you are more familiar with the experiences and daydreams which 
appeal chiefly to the feminine audience. As a rule men write more con- 
vincingly the scripts of exciting adventure. When you have decided on 
t he audience you wish to entertain, choose your chief character and put 
him or her in a setting which is familiar to you, one which allows for the 
introduction of a variety of minor characters and an infinite succession of 
troubles. 

I^et us assume that you have already learned that a radio drama is a 
story told in dialogue with appropriate music and sound effects to aid the 
listener in imagining the action. It should have a beginning designed to 
catch immediate attention, a build-up of suspense leading to a climax, a 
denouement, and a close. The principle ingredients are characters, set- 
ting, and plot, carefully sifted and creamed together, with a liberal pro- 
portion of emotion worked in to keep it from being flat and a nice flavoring 
of humor if you are good at that sort of thing. 
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In a single drama written for radio, the emj>hasis is on plot. There is 
not time in half an hour to work out more than a sketchy characterization 
of the actors, and the play must be kept moving evt^ry minute with action 
or laughter if it is to hold the attention of the listener. In a serial, how- 
evH^r, the important thing is characterization. No radio-wise sponsor ex- 
pects to get a heavy response from the first 13 weeks of a new serial, and 
calculations have been made that it takes two years to work up to maxi- 
mum pulling ])ower. One of the most successful radio programs is an 
episo<lie serial in which the plots are so slight that they can hardly be 
outlined; the setting is invariably the cottage across the street but the 
characters are suHiciently apj)ealing to be held in affect ion by most of 
the radio families in the country. 

'I'ake time in choosing lea<ling characters and become thoroughly 
familiar with them before writing a word of dialogue. Some writers find 
it useful to make a dossier of each one- name, age, physical description, 
likes, dislikes, traits of character, favorite expressions, and attitude to- 
ward other actors in the story. Once you begin working with your person- 
nel you can add to this outline as the characterizations grow. 

Naturally a personality from the middle classes has the heaviest 
a})peal because tin* bulk of the radio audience is roost readily identified 
with such peoph\ Experience has proved that if the hero is to be a benevo- 
lent Mr. Fix-it, he had better be elderly or at least middle-aged. A home- 
maker will take advice from Ma Perkins that she would not take from her 
own mother. If you f)refer a yotmger leading actor, then plan to make 
him strive against odds, fail, pick him.self up with courage and determina- 
tion until he has achieved success in a venture which only draws him on 
to another striving against odds ami failures. 

The listener cannot keej) track of many invisible actors; consequently 
the number in aJiy given scene is limited to five or six important people 
— two or thrc'c is even better. In the course of time, however, radio serials 
can introduce a great variety of people who have some connection with 
the central characters, and these can be picked up or dropped at will. 

The balance of character in the standard legitimate drama is peri'ectly 
good for radio — a juvenile lead and an ingenue, a “heavy,’’ and a couple 
of character parts. This provides a scattering of appeal to different ages 
in the audience and also takes care of voice contrast, which is very im- 
portant over the air. A fan who follows any given program expects to 
know who is talking almost the instant the sound begins to register, and 
a newcomer can tell a motherly, middle-aged voice from a young girl’s, 
even without the name tags which must be thickly sprinkled 4hrough all 
radio dialogue. One popular serial which features the adventures of three 
young men differentiates the characters by making one a drawling 
Texan, the second a crisp-speaking Englishman, and the third an average 
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American voice without localized accent. Dialect, however, should be 
handled with discretion lest it become burlesque or be quite unintelligible 
when produced over the air. 

The setting is best when it is familiar to the author; however, a dif- 
ferent, unique, or unshopworn one would attract attention. Cottages 
and palaces, hospitals and orphanages, boardinghouses and theaters, 
newspaper offices and airplane cockpits — these are ordinary. It costs no 
money to build a new set for a raclio drama. However, if you cannot pro- 
duce a novelty along that line, pick the one you know best. Familiar 
material can be handled more efficiently and plenty of material will be 
required. 

If you can write clever, realistic dialogue, preferably of a whimsical 
nature, or if you have a neat hand with good clean humor, start on an 
episodic serial in which each installment is complete by itself. These have 
the advantage of entertaining the occasional listener as well as the regular 
dialcr-in, but they are tricky to handle. Radio men have made a long and 
exhaustive search for script writers who can do another “Vic and Sade” 
(only different). The episodic serial is not very different from the single 
radio drama, except that it concerns itself with one or more main charac- 
ters who appear in a series of shows, and a large part of its appeal lies in 
the creation of people so distinctively human that the fans want to hear 
more about them. If the fan misses one show, the next episode will be a 
complete story in itself. 

It is easier, however, to write a serial which carries its suspense over 
from day to day. For the first installment it is better not to get deeply 
involved in plot, because it is going to take a while to pick up an audience 
and you will only have to repeat later. Arouse curiosity about your 
characters and the situation in which they find themselves, so that at the 
sign-off listeners will be eager to know more about them and what is 
going to happen to them. It is best to start each program, after the series 
is well started, on a relatively high note, relax the tension somewhat, and 
then climb up to a high point before the program goes off the air for the 
day. It is not at all necessary that episodes follow a day-by-day relation - 
.ship. Thus two or three scripts appearing on three successive days may 
deal with action that takes place in the space of a few hours. Do not allow 
the story to become so complex that a great deal of exposition is essential. 

The second and subsequent ihstallments will start with what is known 
as a “leadin’’ — a brief reference to the previous broadcasts. Authorities 
agree that no attempt should be made to summarize the story to date, 
since this |vould grow increasingly difficult in the allotted time. Most 
scripts have a few sentences to reveal what is going on during the current 
sequence or to tell where the protagonists were left yesterday. If you have 
any doubt as to how this is done, turn on your radio and listen. 
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One of radio’s most serious limitations is the time element. Most of 
the daily serials are 15-minute spots, with nearly a third of the time allot- 
ment taken by station breaks and commercial announcements. Nearly all 
serials are sponsored programs and those that are sustaining are only 
being nursed along until they have sufficient pull to interest a sponsor. 
The average 15-miniite serial should have from two to twelve lines of 
leadin, be about 2,000 words long, and end with a “closing tag’’ which 
poses the what-will-happen-next formula in from one to six lines. It is 
wise to write 1 minute more of continuity than the time allotment per- 
mits. It is always easier to cut than to fill. 

Most authorities suggest that in submitting a proposed serial to an 
advertising agency or script department, two or three installments should 
be written, with a synopsis of additional material sufficient to make up a 
13-week series. It might be wise to write the whole first sequence before 
you venture to submit anything, even though the extra installments are 
laid away until they are needed. It takes more time, ingenuity, and energy 
to write five scripts a week than you realize until you have tried it. Fur- 
thermore, do not submit a synopsis, for not even a common-law copy- 
right protects an idea. 

In the serials written for children it is customary to leave the actors 
in some perilous situation at the close of each installment so as to be sure 
of holding interest over till tomorrow, but the usual five-a-week or 
three-a-week serial for adults can take more time to work up to a climax, 
although the tempo should be quickened for the Friday installment, 
keeping the listener in sufficient suspense to come back for more on 
Monday. 

The experience<l serial writer is usually working with two threads of 
suspense in his story— a- major suspense, which will build up to the near- 
est climax, and a minor suspense, which will become the major as sobn 
as the current pressing problem is solved. This is valuable because radio 
serials differ from every other form of writing in one important respect. 
If they are good they may go on for years and years without an ending. 
Since this is true, a radio serial is built on sequences, rather than on indi- 
vidual, distinct plots, and it is a good idea to let the sequences overlap. 

It may be true that there is no substitute for good writing, but in the 
concoction of radio serials good writing does not mean fine writing. Re- 
luctant though you may be to face it, a beautiful, poetic flow of language 
is not appreciated by the average soap-opera fan. ('ommercial radio does 
not seem to concern itself with minorities; mass appeal is its creed. The 
masses are drawn to the program by the commonplace in style, diction, 
story, and characterization. 

Radio serials are the etheric counterpart of the pulp literature which 
burdens the newsstands, and the devotees want to know in advance that 
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everything is going to come out all right for their favorite characters. 
They like to identify promptly the hero, the heroine, and the villain; 
they want the proper people to triumph and thc‘ wrong ones to get 
their comeuppance. Further, it gives them pleasure to be so familiar 
with the language of these people that they can almost say the words 
themselves. 

Interest is aroused in the serial through the suspense that develops in 
how the problem is solved, and the interest is held by a flow of perpetual 
emotion. If you have listened carefully to many programs, you have come 
to the conclusion that the chief (jualificalion of an actress for soap o])era 
is to be abl(‘ to sob fre(iuently and €*ffectively into the inierophone. Prob- 
ably the reason Mrs. Housewife would rather weep into her dishpan over 
the imaginary troubles of “Pretty Kitty Kelley" than over the real 
troubles of Polish refugees is that she knows, from long and comfortable 
experience, that Kitty’s difficulties will come out all right at the end of the 
sequence. 

Remember, too, that the radio ainlicnce is more intert\sted in people 
than in ideas. If you have any pet propaganda about social uydift or in- 
tellectual development, couch these ideas in homely language and let 
some sweet character already admired by your listeners receive the credit 
for having said something. 

The theme, then, should have a tremendous appeal to the emotions 
of the multitude, but should be written in a way to hold the solitary 
listener. While millions of people may be tuned in, they are listening in 
small units of not more than five individuals, usually less. You may be 
as cozy as you please with them. 

There is no use trying to be subtle, because the average fan will not 
get it. You should be careful that the whole point of your installment 
does not hang on one sentence, because perha})s the telephone rang at 
the moment that sentence was uttere'd and when the listener returned 
from answering the })hone she was baffled about the story, which sht^ 
doesn't like being. Be as sentimental as you can without gagging, and 
you may ladle out tragedy with a trowel, provided it is clean dirt and will 
all come out in the wash. 

Juvenile Serials. 

In serials for children there has been a campaign directed toward 
more wholesome broadcasts. Cheap melodrama playing upon fear is 
frowned upon, but continuous action is necessary to hold the attention 
of children and it must be used in larger proportions than are encountered 
in real life. The story of the experiences of a f)ioneering family has re- 
ceived the approbation of parents and educators because it teaches many 
facts of history, nature study, and character development, while maim 
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taining a thread of steady adventure. Care must be used not to talk down 
to the child, and the use of bad grammar to characterize juveniles is 
rarely successful. If you know what children like, there is a great demand 
today for good scripts aimed at the juvenile audience. The broadcasting 
companies are eager to keep the parents pacified, provided the script 
actually interests the young i>eople enough to give the sponsor the reac- 
tion he demands. 

Children are able to transport themselves without any embarrassment 
to any setting to which the radio may direct them. Imagination knows 
no limits. This very fact has given rise to problems in writing the chil- 
dren’s radio story. It has become necessary to exercise the greatest 
amount of control and caution. In the early days of radio for children, 
writers literally ran away with themselves and failed to realize the power 
of the medium with which they were working. Children's programs took 
on the color of the macabre, and nightmares instead of peaceful sleep re- 
sulted for many too impressionable but normal children. Finally protests 
began to flood the studios. Mothers all over the country demanded less 
violent and disturbing stories. The networks established a list of policies 
that were to govern any future writing. “The exalting, as modern heroes, 
of gangsters, criminals, and racketeers wdll not be allowed . . . cruelty, 
greed and selfishness must not be presented as worthy motivations." 

Actually, the establishment of the list of policies had little effect on 
the writing, because script writers had seldom been guilty of the viola- 
tions that the policies warned against. Gradually writers did become 
aware of at least one thing; scenes of cruelty which might be acceptable 
in print became too vivid over the radio. Efforts were made to subdue 
scenes that might offend or disturb. The youngster's love of adventure 
had to be catered to, but it was not necessary to inject horror to meet 
the demands of action. 

As far as the structure of the children’s serial is concerned, there is 
little difference between it and the regular daytime serial for women. 
Daily, end-of-the-week, and sequence climaxes are all part and parcel of 
children’s radio writing, but there is this exception. Long sequences are 
best avoided. Especially is this true where young children constitute the 
major portion of the audience. As the audience age increases, the sequence 
length may grow. 

Dilemmas in children’s serials are without exception less mental than 
those designed for w^omen. A children’s serial must provide the young 
listener with hazard-studded adventures. A writer very easily can work 
problems into his story that in being solved teach a lesson in any one of 
several educational fields. Natural history, geography, first aid, and many 
others may at some time in the story become the pivot around which an 
entire sequence revolves. It has been found that information is best re- 
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tained when learned against an emotional background. In this way radio 
serials can be educational as well as entertaining. 

The protagonist in a child’s serial is usually one of two types. He is 
either a youngster of the same age as the oldest of the child listeners, or 
else he is an older man with the reputation for infallibility. Because the 
age of the listeners seems to be related to the age of the child hero, it is 
wise not to make the hero too young. Fourteen would seem to be a reason- 
ably safe age. The sponsors of a children’s program discovered that they 
were losing the patronage of thousands of potential listeners and pur- 
chasers because the hero was too childish. 

C’are should also be taken to avoid excessive realism. For example, in 
a western serial the ranch went broke and the place was converted into 
a dude ranch in order to recoup some of the losses. Letters started coming 
in asking how much it would cost to go to the ranch. This was proof of 
the effectiveness of the story. It was real to thousands of children and aj)- 
parently to many parents. But when the answers to these inquiries were 
sent out and it was learned that the ranch was a fake, many loyal fans 
were alienated. 

The writer of the radio serial for children should cater to boys’ 
interests, for girls will listen to stories for boys but boys refuse to listen 
to stories about girls. If there are any girl characters they should be tom- 
boys, and adults should retain their youthful interests and attitudes as 
much as possible. The real solving of any problems or difficulties should 
always be done by a youthful character. The characters should never be 
given a definite age as children prefer to believe that their heroes are but 
slightly older than they are themselves. The characters’ action should be 
consistent throughout the series. Plenty of action and a good plot are 
demanded by children, as they revel in experiences and adventures of all 
kinds, but the young mind insists that truth be accurate and that fiction 
be consistent. 

One of the faults of radio serials for children is oversimplification. 
Surveys show" that children listen to and prefer serials prepared for adults 
to those expressly written for the child listener. The elements of the adult 
serial should be modified only slightly for youth. Children have to look 
to the adult program for humor, for amusing family experiences, for the 
realism of childhood problems, for character interest rather that a con- 
tinued series of thrills. Allow the child listener to visualize himself in 
place of the radio character; make him a part of ‘‘The Aldrich Family” 
or of “One Man’s Family.” The secret of writing for the radio child is to 
put the child listener into the play rather than in the audience. 

Boys from eight to fourteen years prefer plots that are exciting, filled 
with adventure, action, and travel. Comedy also has its appeal but w9d- 
west and cowboy tales fit into their games. Girls like excitement but they 
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will listen to sentimental plays; the slightest mention of love scares off the 
boys. Mystery, crime, and detective stories maintain their appeal but 
gangster and horror dramas no longer hold high favor with children or 
their parents. Highly rated juvenile serials by both the children and their 
parents include “Robinson Crusoe, Jr.,“ in which there were no battles, 
no criminals, no bloodshed, and humor predominated over melodrama. 
In “Wilderness Road” there was plenty of action but the conflict was 
with nature, storms, floods, etc. Actual historical characters were intro- 
duced and geography, natural history, and zoology were skillfully worked 
into an exciting series of events. “The Lone Ranger” has a mysterious 
masked rider whose life is one of adventures in which virtue triumphs. 
Older children have expressed interest in travelogues; a serial could be 
written about a boy who accompanies Commander Byrd or Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. However, it is not vital that adventures be about pearl 
diving, jungle exploration, or sea voyages, for there is plenty of adventure 
upon our rivers, lakes, railroads, and mountains. The N.A.B. code states 
that writers need not remove the “vigor and vitality common to a child's 
imagination but rather base programs on sound social concepts, presented 
with a superior degree of craftsmanship.” Possibly there is the real prob- 
lem in improving programs for children — stop considering from the view- 
point of childless psychologists and enjoy yourself as you live and play 
with the kids. 

When you have finished your first <lraft of the script, it is a good rule, 
as in all writing, to lay it away for a time to “jell.” You will see it in a 
clearer perspective after a brief absence from it. In the meantime, read 
more scripts or listen to another round of serial broadcasts and you will 
probably get fresh ideas which will improve your own copy. 

Do not try to write a sample commercial to go with your script. The 
advertising agency can do that better than you can. Besides, you do not 
know who the sponsor may be. Of course some serials are written with a 
tie-up to the sponsor’s product, but they are written on order, under 
contract. Next to writing gag continuity for radio's big comedians, the 
pay in radio writing goes to those who turn out serial scripts; serial 
dramas are remunerative because they go on the air from three to five 
times weekly and because they go on forever. 

Prom the writer’s viewpoint, this perpetuity demands the constitution 
of an ox and the fertility of a guinea pig. The chief qualification is endur- 
ance, rather than artistry. It is true that Archibald MacLiesh and Max- 
well Anderson have written some fine dramas for radio, but they do not 
write them every day, nor even every week. A creative worker, be he 
painter, composer, or writer, has a limited amount of original material 
stored up within himself which he pours out into his creations, and when 
he has emptied himself he must rest until his reservoirs fill up again. If he 
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doesn’t rest he has a nervous breakdown, which ends his output tempo- 
rarily at least, or else he drifts into producing machine-made drivel. 

Furthermore, as has been already pointed out, the radio audience 
prefers factory-made fiction, and that is something else you have to take 
into consideration if you have cast your eye on the commercial profits 
to be made in this sort of writing, rather than on the artistic side of it. 
Excepting a few top-flight writers, most of the acclaimed scripts don’t 
earn much money for the man who grinds them out. 

Very few listeners give undivided attention to these serial programs, 
so pace your script slowly enough and make it simple enough to be readily 
understood by such divided minds. However, you must also take into 
consideration that someone somewhere is probably paying attention at 
any given moment, and, if his pet prejudices are offended, he is more apt 
to voice his condemnation than he ever would be to write his appreciation. 
For this reason there are many strict taboos in radio. Profanity is care- 
fully censored, even when it might realistically belong in a story. Guard 
against political, racial, moral, or religious controversies, since the vast 
audience is touchy about these things and unfavorable reactions are 
promptly registered with the sponsor. 

In spite of the many restrictions which have been stressed, there are 
compensations in the writing of serial scripts. A writer who has only 
average ability and who is equipped chiefly with determination and good 
health can make a very decent living by writing for radio. While his 
name will rarely be published abroad, there are other rewards. It is sweet 
to know that 10 million people may become interested in the welfare of 
the characters he created, and if they do become so interested, his ma- 
terial rewards are not inconsiderable. When Dr. and Mrs. John Wayne, 
leads of “Pig Sister,” were married, the Columbia Broadcasting Studios 
received three truckloads of wedding gifts for the fictitious bride and 
groom. Irna Phillips (who turns out four serial scripts daily and has 
learned to dictate at a speed of 1000 words an hour) earns about $4000 
a week. 

The broadcasting companies and the sponsors invest an enormous 
amount in these programs, and they will be happy to grab what you write 
if you can do a better show with an appeal to the masses. Styles change 
constantly, giving opportunities to newcomers. 



CHAPTER XIV 


The Preparation of Children’s Programs 

It is not my purpose to enter into the controversy between child psy- 
chologists and commercial advertisers as to the validity of the contention 
that the majority of the children’s programs now on the air are emotion- 
ally overstimulating and have undesirable effects upon the characters of 
the young listeners. The kind of program to be broadcast will be deter- 
mined by the children themselves. If they want blood and thunder, they 
will probably get it, for the advertisers do know their business even 
though they are a little weak on the child psychology. What I wish to do 
IS to point out certain principles and techniques for the preparation and 
presentation of all kinds of programs directed toward an audience of 
children. 

A good program for children must serve the best interests of the child. 
The choice of subject matter, the emphasis, and the play of good and evil 
should be such that the boy or girl who listens will like the qualities which 
we think make for happy living. We want children to develop dislike for 
that which is unfair and untrue, disgust for that which is cheap and 
tawdry, indifference for that which is trivial, and enthusiasm for that 
which is fine, true, and important. We want the boys and girls to be at- 
tracted by all those things which build up mind, body, and spirit. We also 
want them to recognize the danger of opposite tendencies so that they 
will not fall into bad habits. In short, we want them to adopt and develop 
habits of self-control, self-respect, self-reliance, and self -culture. 

Parents have every reason for resenting the inclusion of too much ab- 
normality, especially if the characters that represent it are made very 
likable, glamorous, or attractive. Programs are criticized which depict 
i'hildren of tender years doing all sorts of impossible things and indulging 
in pert remarks and coarse slang. Horror stories for older children over- 
emphasize evil. 

While it may be true that a play is not interesting unless it has evil 
characters as well as good ones, these evil characters must not have 
greater appeal than those that are good. However, plays can be written 
without evil human forces. Struggles can be against time, the elements, 
and space, as well as against men and women. 

Children’s scripts should make character building attractive. The pro- 
gram should make a better citizen out of the youthful listener. In this 
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way, the program becomes educational as well as interesting. The boy 
scout laws of “trustworthiness, loyalty, helpfulness, bravery, cleanliness, 
friendliness, thrift, courtesy, and reverence” are a good standard for any 
writer to follow. 

Desirable activities should be stimulated, such as helping with the 
home duties, helping Dad, reading better books and magazines, and de- 
veloping good hobbies. All these things may be inserted subtly into 
the radio script. 

Entertainment is of course essential, but the programs must not be a 
trashy or cheap story. Most stories should have a point, should teach a 
lesson, and should make attractive those qualities that will build mind, 
body, and spirit for the child, but this point must not be crammed into 
small ears. 

In radio, unlike the stage or movies, one cannot see the characters. 
Therefore it is desirable to build up the characters so they can be identi- 
fied by their lines. The roles of the actors must be natural and true to life. 
They should not be too perfect. In fact, they should be endowed with 
both human weaknesses and human virtues. If they are too perfect, they 
might disillusion the child. He will think that anybody who isn't perfect 
is evil and this would be a bad impression for him to get. The play of 
good and evil must be portrayed in such a way that the child will recog- 
nize each. A dislike for everything evil, unfair, or untrue, must be 
instilled in the listener. That is the way he can be helped to become a 
good citizen. 

The first requisite for material to be used in a program for juvenile 
listeners is clarity — absolute clarity. No child will be interested in what 
he does not comprehend. Clarity can be achieved only through simplicity 
of language and construction and through simplicity of ideas. The first 
step is to decide the age group to which the program should appeal and 
then calculate as nearly as possible the ability of children of that age. 
Observation of a graded course of study for almost any grammar school 
will be helpful in determining what kind of material can be used for the 
different age groups. By knowing what they are studying in school, one 
can judge their ability to understand additional material. 

Simplicity of language does not, under any consideration, imply baby 
talk. There is nothing quite so insulting to a child's intelligence as to be 
talked down to from the lofty heights of adulthood. Of course, a distinc- 
tion should be made between talking to children and impersonating chil- 
dren. In selections like “The Raggedy Man,” “At Auntie's House,” and 
“Little Orphan! Annie” by James Whitcomb Riley, the method is im- 
personation and the childish language is justified. Simplicity of language 
means the use of words understood by children of the age to which the 
material is directed, or, if any new words are used, the explanation of 
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them in terms of words already known. It means, likewise, the use of 
simple sentence construction. Short sentences that leave out any words 
not necessary to the meaning are always best. 

Quite obviously, clarity alone cannot insure a successful children’s 
program. Equally important and much more difficult to achieve is inter- 
est. Children are even more impatient with the uninteresting than are 
adults. They cannot be induced to wait and sec if something better will 
come later. They demand .a story that holds them intent from the very 
first word to the last. They want fast action and plenty of it. Long ex- 
planations bore them regardless of how beautiful the language may be. 
Therefore, anything that is not simple enough to be understood without 
explanation should be left out of children’s stories. This does not mean 
that new and strange material cannot be used, but it should be introduced 
with simplicity, omitting all complicated details. In addition to action, 
children demand something to see. The facts should be accurate in his- 
torical dramatizations. So vivid and uninhibited are the imaginations of 
most of the young listeners that by concrete picture words they can be 
lifted out of the realm of the ])resent and from their homes to any place 
or era to which one may wish to take them. Once an audience of children 
has been won, it is more satisfying than an adult audience because it is 
so willing to believe; when children give their attention, they give it com- 
pletely. Sound effects are more vital to a children’s program than in a 
drama for adults. In addition to fast-moving action and image-arousing 
words, a further device for gaining interest is the use of direct address. 
By making the relationship one between the storyteller and each indi- 
vidual child rather than the group of children, the story becomes more 
important to each of them. 

Children’s interests are aroused easiest by either the very familiar or 
the very strange. They like to hear the same stories over and over again, 
and they like to hear about boys and girls exactly like themselves. Or 
they like to hear about beautiful fairy princesses and giant killers, which 
are entirely out of the realm of actual experience, yet which are part of 
their world of imagination. The instinct for hero worship can also be uti- 
lized to good advantage in the preparation of material to interest them. 
If they can identify themselves with an Abraham Lincoln or a Babe Ruth 
and hear the praises of those heroes, their interest is assured. 

Of course, the whole problem of clarity and interest is not solved when 
the material has been written. The same ideals must be carried over into 
the presentation of it. The requisite of clarity is satisfied by correct enun- 
ciation, careful grouping, and significant emphasis. But the question of 
interest involves the matter of personality. 

The writer must be well informed. He must know. If the script deals 
with current or historical events it has to be true to underlying facts. 
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If it is frankly fantastic and imaginary it has to be conceivably genuine, 
and not just fantasy used as an excuse for blood and thunder. Authentic- 
ity does not mean that the script contains all plodding details of everyday 
life. The writer must have a story, and it must move. He has a right to 
telescope events and to select high points that keep interest in the pro- 
gram. Even though the material is fantastic in detail and timing, it can 
still remain true in substance and deal with sound dramatic forces and 
characters. 

During the past few years, there has been a decided tendency to 
neglect the fun-and-foolishness programs and turn more to dramatic 
programs for cluldren. This does not mean, however, that there should 
be no comedy in childreirs programs. Children lov^e to laugh and be en- 
tertained the same as adults. They are ardent hdlowers of comedians 
upon adult programs. For their own afternoon programs, however, they 
like drama. These dramas should hav^e some characters in them that are 
comical or at least sugg(‘st comedy. Funny incidents should appear now 
and then in the drama: all the continuity should not be serious action. 
Comedy relief is needed in children's programs as well as in any other 
kind of program. Even comedy on the verge of burles(|ue would not be 
amiss. The field of comedy has been sadly neglected by dramatic writers 
for children, and young writers should realize this and govern their ac- 
tions accordingly. 

The surveys which are constantly being made indicate the preferences 
children have in dramatic programs going on at th(‘ preseTit time. For the 
girls, a variety program ranks first, with “Cianghusters" and an adult 
dramatic program ranking second and third, respectively. Two dramatic 
programs, “Gangbusters" and “The Lone Ranger," rank first and second, 
respectively, for the boys. There is a decided sex difference indicated in 
the preference and dislike of programs. Biographical drama ranks second 
with boys, while with girls musical programs are the second choice. The 
desire for adventure programs is highest in grades two to seven. The music 
and drama type of program ranks highest in grades eight to ten. Humor 
ranks high in all grades. 

Some of the types of programs listed as making children afraid are 
also worthy of notice. They include programs which have for their theme 
shooting, killing, screaming, murders of all sorts, and other such types of 
blood and thunder which might harm the child. 

The survey indicated that children are listening to a very great va- 
riety of programs, many not of age level, yet all having a definite effect 
upon their thinking, their emotions, and their outlook upon life. 

Much has been written and said about the value of more educational 
programs for children; programs which emphasize geography, history, 
mathematics, or other school subjects, programs which place the story 
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as secondary with the education foremost. Education is very fine, but 
after a long day at school is the child not entitled to a little relaxation 
- — listening to the programs he enjoys instead of having adults trying to 
force some more book learning into his already overburdened head? As 
Niles Mack, who is ehildrerrs <lirector for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System says, “Don't forget that there is such a theory as a tired busi- 
nessman of nine, and if history, geography, and botany have to creep 
into his listening hours, don't forget to let them creep." 

Before attempting to write for children study them, their games, their 
reading habits, their comic-strip and movie preferences. Francis Pearson 
of Pennsylvania State ('ollege has prepared a very helpful outline of the 
interests of children, based on age groups: 

(^liildren up to six years old like realism. They like to hear about the cat, the 
chicken, and the dog. liive such an audience stories of repetition, rhymes, and 
jingles. The stories must have (piick action, rliythm, and familiar objects tinged 
Vvith a bit of mystery. From six to nine, the child is always someone other than 
himself. It is the Fairy-tale Period, and the child has passed from the realistic to 
th(‘ .symbolical stage. This is a danger zone, for naturally if tlie symbols become 
real to him, sleep will he haunted with ogres and monsters. Yet su(‘h stories must 
he told, for to .scorn the fairy tale is to .scorn the sour(*e of our literature. It is well 
to be con.siderate of children in this age group by not offering them stories in which 
<Tuelty, revenge and bloodshed have a large part. If, however, in yoiir approach to 
the.se topics you should encourage this group to listen, remember your moral- 
painting device and cmpha.sizc it. 

Children from nine to twelve bring the barbaric, fighting instinct to the fore. 
Boys of this age, especially, are de.structive out of curio.sity. They demand 
action, danger and daring and are thrilled by physic'al bravery. Even with these 
children, you must be wary and use t>nly .stories that arouse ideals and fine 
a.spiratioris. Robin Hood, so fearless and so kindly, is an excellent choice. Go to 
King Arthur, too, and you'll find a w^ealth of material. Keep to the realm of 
heroism whenever po.ssible. And, until the boy begins to .slick his hair and the 
girl to be interested in .shades of lipstick, it will not be necessary to turn to the 
Romant ic. 

Don’t attempt to emulate or imitate a program that is on the air. 
Test your stories on the ntdghborhood children; they will be sincere and 
severe critics. Pul some fun in your scripts, characters that your listeners 
can worship, and things that they can do. Don't leave the listener worked 
up to an emotional pitch; solve things, end the worry. Children frequently 
enjoy adult shows more than they do those prepared for them so adapt 
the adult to childhood. Avoid tragedy, psychological studies, wordy 
character plays, social drama, and sex. Above all, do not undertake to 
write for children if you don’t like children and if you don’t love to tell 
them stories. 
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Stage Plays Adaptable for Radio Use (for Children, Grades I-VI). 

It is the tendency of the writer of children’s plays to indulge in 
whimsy, to introduce the supernatural and unreal. There is also a very 
strong tendency to introduce into such plays a number of short acts with 
multiple settings and large casts. The director who broadcasts these plays 
encounters these difficulties and others. For example, the type of charac- 
ters that populate the majority of plays for children are March hares and 
gasoline pumps, buttercups and maple trees, the North Wind, and spiders. 
There is no form of speech to enable the listener to distinguish between 
the speech of butterflies and of fish. To be sure, the speech of a dog may 
occasionally be punctuated with a bark and that of a cat with a “miaow,** 
but this repetition would prove tiresome and not particularly interesting 
to the listener. For these reasons, then, be chary of those plays whose 
only characters are naturally speechless. 

In regard to the setting of these plays, we are confronted by still 
another problem. Wliile transition of scenes is easily accomplished over 
the air, it is necessary to remember that children’s minds do not follow 
too many shifts with a great deal of ease. Therefore, it is wise to limit the 
number of scenes. A single plot, simply developed, is most easily under- 
stood and enjoyed. Then there are the time element; the lack of visual 
aid to arouse interest and understanding on the part of the audience; 
the necessarily limited cast required for radio production — these and 
many other problems directors meet only too often. 

Despite these numerous disadvantages, however, there still remain 
many plays that are admirably suited for radio production. It would be 
necessary, in the majority of instances, for the director to do some adapt- 
ing to meet the principles of broadcasting as well as his or her own indi- 
vidual problems. For those directors who may experience difficulty in 
finding material suitable for adaptation, the following list of plays has 
been compiled. All plays listed herewith may be satisfactorily adapted for 
radio use. It will be noted that the number of characters in these plays has 
been omitted because with the necessary shifting and rearranging of parts 
the size and type of cast used for radio production would differ materially 
in individual cases. Asterisks designate plays especially recommended for 
radio use. 

Auditorium Series, by Harriet, Alice Louise, and Florence March, The Auditorium Press, 
LaSalle Gardens North, Detroit, Mich. All rights reserved. (1) The Bishop^s 
Candieseticks; (i) Capt. Smith and Pocahontas; (8) RumplestiUskin; (4) Rip Van Winkle; 
(5) The Boston Tea Party; (6) Robin Hood,* i 

Cross Your Heart, by Ann Clark, Dramatic Publishing Company. Broadcasting rights on 
application. 

II Plays for Children, by Edith Lombard Squires, Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, New 
York. All rights reserved. (1) Donner and Blitzen;* (9^) Picnic Luck, 
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Easy Plays for Children^ Fitzgerald Publishing Company. All rights reserved, (l) Pleasel Mr. 
W(*atherman; (2) The Chocolate Bunny and the Sweetmeat Chick;* (3) The Conceited 
Weathercock;* (4) The Magic Word; (5) The Way the Noise Began. 

The Emperor's New Clothes^* by Charlotte Charpenning, Samuel French, Inc., New York. 
Broadcasting rights by special arrangement. 

Footlights UpU by Louise Housman and Edward T. Koehler, Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Broadcasting rights by permission. (1) Cap ()* Rushes;* (2) Dick Whittington;* (3) The 
Three ('itrons;* (4) Man vnthoat a (^ountry;* (5) The Birdcage Maker.* 

Jack and the Be an stalky* a puppet play, by Beatrice T. Lee, Samuel French, Inc., New York. 
May be broadcast with permission. 

JAttle Black Sambo,* by Hazel Sharrard Kaufman, Samuel French, Inc., New York. Special 
arrangements may be made for broadcasting. 

Little Plays Told to the Children, by Lena Dalkeith, E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., New 
York. (1) Sir Gareth of Orkney;* (2) The Princess and the Swineherd; (8) King Alfred 
and the Cake.'t; (4) Scene from Robin Hood. 

Nine Short Plays, collected by M. Jagendorf, The Macmillan Company, New York. Radio 
rights with permission. (1) The Bean Boy by Towle Adair; (2) Three of a Different Kind 
by Eric Wolf ;’*' (8) The Dourry of Columbine by Bertha Goes; (4) A Tale from India by 
Florence Bradley Moore. 

The Pirate of Pooh and Other Plays, by Marjorie Barrows, Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago. Broadcasting rights on application. (1) The Pirate of Pooh: (2) The Clown of 
Doodle Doo;* (8) The Enchanted Door; (4) Santa and Son;* (5) The Brownie Bush; 
(6) Jack O' Lantern Inn; (7) The Prickly Prince;* (8) The Surprise Christmas; (9) The 
Wistful Witch;* (10) The Valentine Tree;* (11) The Pink Parrot. 

Poetry Programs for Children. 

Radio is perhaps the ideal way to present the wealth of good poetry 
to children, not only because they can actually hear it read rather than 
reading it themselves, but because other ways of bringing poetry to them 
are either ill-suited or “too much trouble/’ The school is not the ideal 
place in which to acquaint the child with poetry. The child should think 
of poetry as something connected with leisure, fun, and entertainment, 
not as a subject in school. The home is also at fault because the child 
seldoms hears poetry read aloud after he outgrows the Mother Goose 
jingles. Few parents know the world’s great treasury of poetry and so 
cannot lead and direct the child in his enjoyment. Children truly love 
poetry, and any attempt to make them appreciate it will be well repaid. 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son. 

Stole a pig and away he run; 

The pig was eat, and Tom was l^eat. 

And Tom went roaring down the street. 

This is the first type of poetry the child hears. Children are fond of 
Mother Goose rhymes, but few retain an interest in poetry as they grow 
older. Perhaps this is the fault of our educational system, which too often 
places the emphasis upon scansion and subtle interpretation, instead of 
teaching poetry as an art which finds its expression in the beauty of word 
and sound. 
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Poetry for children up to six or eight years should stress rhythm and 
musical swing rather than meaning. The Mother Goose rhymes are ideal ; 
their irresistible rhythm, their quaint verse form, and their whimsical 
nonsense delight children everywhere. They are a perfect basis on which to 
build an appreciation of poetry. They are too familiar to need repetition. 
(The musical arrangement of Nursery Rhymes by Pearl Curran is particu- 
larly interesting.) 

The contact of many children with poetry stops when they have out- 
grown Mother Goose; however, there is a vast library of poetry for 
children of every age. The jingles and short verses pave the way for the 
poeifis of childhood, and these in turn should lead to the enjoyment of 
lyrics, epics, sonnets, and ballads. Radio appeals to the childish imagina- 
tion, inspires him to create ment.al pictures, and teaches him to observe 
the things about him. 

A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon my window sill. 

Such short verses are remembered and are repeated by the small listener 
when a live bird is in sight. Vachel Lindsay’s “The Little Turtle” is 
excellent for a children’s program. Lessons on manners and health can 
very easily be taught in radio plays through a poem. The child who fails 
to shut the door may have the poem : ^ 

Godfrey Gordon Giistavus Gore, 

Can’t you rememlxjr to shut the door? 

read with unusual results. Good habits of diet may be represented in an 
interesting manner by members of a primary class broadcasting “Mary 
Anne’s Luncheon ” by Dorothy Aldis. Some of the more recent poets for 
children are Vachel Lindsay, A. A. Milne, Rose Fyleman, Walter de la 
Mare, and Sara Teasdale, and there are many older ones like Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, and, of course, Lewis (’arroll. (’hildren 
like different types of poetry at different ages. The young child likes 
nonsense verse, short narrative poems, and jingles. Only poems easily 
grasped, situations easily visualized, and words easily understood should 
be used upon the radio. The “Jap Tragedy,” with the small boy who got 
into trouble because his name was 

Teki-teki-noo 

Teki-suriombo 

So-teki-nudo 

Hair-e-ma-no-bet-to 

Cha-wans-chans-noo 

Fu-shi-mi-no-siike. 

is not good for broadcasting. Situations met in childhood such as por^ 
trayed in “The Mortifying Mistake” by Anna Pratt are very acceptable. 
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As the child develops into the adolescent stage he begins to enjoy 
serious as well as the lighter poetry. Inspirational poetry fulfills a growing 
need in the life of the adolescent. It is not necessary that he understand 
everything in the poem, for the charm of the poetry will grow as his own 
experiences widen. Poems of this inspirational sort also abound — “Abou 
Ben Adhem,’" “For Those Who Fail/' “Lifting and Leaning.” Another 
type of poetry popular with children, especially boys, is the adventurous 
type, “The Ancient Mariner,” “Gunga Din,” “Lochinvar,” “The Ex- 
plorer,” etc. It is uj) to radio to bring to youth the vast and fascinating 
world of poetry in its own medium — the air. Strictly speaking there is no 
such thing as children’s poetry, for adults also enjoy it thoroughly. 

Performers for Children’s Programs. 

In a consideration of the type of personality best adapted to the pres- 
entation of children's programs, the most important characteristic is 
imagination. Not oTily must the performer have imagination, but he must 
be willing to forget his adult dignity and thoroughly enjoy the thrilling 
tales he unfolds for his youthful listeners. He must have infinite patience; 
otherwise he will become bored with his material and with his audience. 
In short, he must be able to speak their language and to enjoy speaking 
it. In addition to possessing this desirable personality, he must have the 
ability to project that i)ersonality through the single medium of voice. 
His interest in his audience will not be apparent unless his voice possesses 
vitality; while he may have sufficient patience, he may fail to make it 
felt by his audience unless his voice is smooth and his speech even and 
unhurried. A single harsh note creeping into the voice, because it suggests 
a lack of patience, may <lestroy confidence. 

The matter of personality is of less importance in a program that is 
strictly a dramatic presentation. Acting ability is the important thing 
here, although it is a type of acting that requires an unusual amount of 
imagination. 

There are certain specific techniques that may be used to advantage 
in material presented for a juvenile audience. The first of these is a wider 
use of variety both in rate and in pitch. Changes in scene can be more 
obvious when the audience is made up of children, and indeed they may 
be missed unless they are quite plainly evident. Inflections can be more 
pronounced without danger of artificiality. 

A second and very important technique is the free use of impersona- 
tion. Children love to have the giants in their stories talk like giants and 
the fairy princesses speak with the perfection all fairy princesses must 
have. The person who tells children’s stories must be ready to change his 
voice to meet the requirements of half a dozen or more characters and 
keep the diflferentiation clear throughout the entire story. He must have 
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a tiny sweet falsetto for fairies and a BIG GRUFF BASS for giants and 
bad wolves. Unlike ordinary interpretative reading, children's stories also 
permit the use of impersonation or near-impersonation in straight narra- 
tive. Such impersonation is accomplished in the main by variety in pitch 
and rate, and occasionally by a change in quality of the voice. Only a 
voice that has great flexibility can manage the sudden changes and wide 
ranges that make a story or poem interesting to children. 

Much that is considered to be poor taste in oral interpretation for 
adults can be used and should be used in reading for children. The slight 
subtle changes in voice are missed by children. Things can be exaggerated 
and made obvious for them. Because they do not see the reader in a radio 
presentation, stories can be made more vivid and real than through any 
other medium, provided the reader can adapt his voice to fit every situa- 
tion that arises. 



CHAPTER XV 


Directing the Radio Play and the Actor 

First among the essential qualities of the radio dramatic director is 
knowledge of the legitimate theater, a knowledge based upon experience. 
Experience on the stage gives the director an ability to sense character 
and a power to carry that perception to the audience. His own experiences 
teach him to visualize the scene and, since he often must teach the actors 
to visualize, an ability to do so himself is imperative. A dramatic script, 
as it comes to the director, is nothing more than a cold black-and-white 
story, a drama set down in symbols, symbols which mean nothing until 
translated in terms of sound. The director infuses into the script a certain 
liveliness and lifelike quality through the means of voice. He is the final 
judge in matters of conflict, characterization, motivation, and technique. 
He is both the critic and the listener. Although radio is essentially differ- 
ent from the stage, the theater director brings with him a quality which 
permits him to eradicate all impressions except those that can be produced 
and suggested by the voice of the actor to the imagination of the listening 
audience, aided and abetted, of course, by proper sound effects and music. 
The director of the stage soon learns to *‘feel the play, to live and think 
in terms of the play, and he brings to the microphone this ability to cut 
a script and still retain the dramatic effect. 

One of the greatest directors of stage drama in tlje country today has 
stated that it is always his purpose in the final production to create for 
his audience the same emotional feeling he had when reading the script. 
AU good directors should strive to do this. Every play has a mood and an 
emotional experience to present. A clever and wise director will strive to 
give his entire production the benefit of these qualities. Actors should 
feel this idea of the play-as-a-whole. It is the duty of the director to 
inspire them. An uninspiring director is forced to rely upon mechanical 
devices for every effect. The radio actor cannot count on the glamour of 
the stage to fill him with emotion just before he walks upon the scene. 
Consequently, an inspiring director in radio is perhaps more important 
that one for the stage. 

A quality second only to theatrical experience is the ability to teach. 
If a man knows all the tricks of voice, all the attributes and artistry of 
characterization, all the subtleties of emotion, but cannot succeed in 
training his adors to produce these effects, he can never succeed in ar- r 
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tistically producing a show. The dramatic director in radio must be able 
to teach his casts radio technique. He will often have to teach the stage 
actor to be an acceptable radio character. The excessive preciseness of 
stage diction, the voice throwing of the theater, the magnified or elaborate 
naturalness of the actor are not suited to the comfortable listener in his 
home. His work is with voices, and voice work requires voice training an<l 
a knowledge of voice science. He must realize that the spoken word is an 
inflammatory thing, that the human voice is the most potent conveyor 
of emotion, an instrument that appeals to the imagination of man. He 
must coach his cast and train himself to listen for flexibility of voice, 
variety of inflection, lack of affectation, and good, clearly understandable 
diction. He must be ever cognizant of the fact that diction includes more 
than mere pronunciation and articulation. He must remember that it also 
involves phrasing, stress, the placing of groups of words into spoken 
italics, an<l, above all, a command of pitch. 

The mere fact that the director has produced plays and knows dra- 
matic technique does not mean that be can effectively direct a radio 
program. The fact that he has been a teacher of speech does not mean that 
he will be able to produce his radio show in an interesting fashion. He 
must have something else. He must be one who has come to the realiza- 
tion that there is a very definite technique peculiar to radio directing, .and 
he must have availed him.self of every opportunity to study that technique 
in the various ways that are at his disposal. Actual experience in a com- 
mercial radio station would probably be the best training. There he would 
have the chance to learn all the phases and to saturate himself with the 
atmosphere of the broadcasting business. The most effective ra<lio direc- 
tors are probably those who have gained their experience in this way. 

Cooperation between the director and his many assistants is of utmost 
importance. The actors can give better performances if they feel respec*t 
for the director’s ability. His treatment of them determines to a great 
extent the value of the actors’ performance. Those directors who are most 
outstanding are accessible, open to sugge.stion, and tolerant. They know 
that they know’ their job; yet they are seeking constantly to increase the 
effectiveness of their Work, for they know that there is much to be learned 
in the radio profession. 

A knowledge of music is another valuable asset for the director. 
Music has become an almost essential part of the radio dramatic per- 
formance. It has various and sundry uses. It may be employed as a frame- 
work or theme to mark the general outline of the show; it may supply an 
identification factor for the play or for a particular character; it may 
serve as a device to carry action from one sequence to another, or as a 
bridge from locale to locale, time to time, or mood to mood;' it may be 
used to back a scene, that is, to play softly behind that scene and thereby 
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enhance it by creating and intensifying a particular mood ; it may subtly 
appear, or be realistically used, as a part of the dramatic scene or story; 
it may become an arbitrary studio device to lengthen or shorten the 
broadcast in the event that the running time of the drama does not fill 
the period or that overcutting of the script has created a need for filler. 
Finally, the music may be used as a sound effect which serves to interpret 
the particular action of the moment. In any case, the dramatic director 
must know his music sufficiently to be able to blend his atmospheric 
bridges into the thought of the play. But in his blending he must bear in 
mind that the ear of the radio audience is keen — much keener and more 
critical than the eye and ear of the theater audience, which has the added 
factor of scenery to help create the effect of illusion. 

A proper and adequate knowledge of the use of sound effects is a fur- 
ther aid to the dramatic director. Most scripts are written with many 
superfluous sounds, and the careful director will eliminate these as his 
first step in production. Again, he must be certain that the sounds to be 
produced really achieve the effect that they are intended to achiev^e. 
Many studios have a sound-effect library — mostly in recorded form- -but 
these often are not so successful as sound effects that the director and his 
staff may concoct. 

Studying the Script. 

Too frequently young directors go into rehearsals without sufficient 
knowledge of the script with which they are suppose<l to work. It is not 
sufficient merely to read the script; it must be studied and then thoroughly 
digested. The man who is the power behind the microphone must know 
each and every character and that character’s value to the plot. He must 
first get the mood, the feeling, of the show. He must understand the 
locale, sense the rhythm of the drama. This he should get in the first 
reading. 

Before any rehearsals, he must see to it that the script is approxi- 
mately the right length — at any rate, not too short. If some part of the 
script is not clear to the director he should discuss it with the author, if 
he is available. The director might even suggest small changes in the 
script if he is certain that such changes will benefit the performance. If 
the writer is not available, these changes are made by the director him- 
self, although it is much better to have it done by the original writer. 

One reading is never sufficient, however. A good director is never quite 
satisfied until he is able to hear the script while he reads it silently. In his 
second reading he makes his notes, writing ideas into the margins, check- 
ing positions of actors in relation to microphones and arrangement of 
studio equipment to fit the play. The director decides on the best arrange- 
ment of the microphone to pick up the words of the actors and the sound 
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eflFects. If he has six characters in conversation, he may place them on 
both sides of a bidirectional microphone, although the eight-ball or salt- 
shaker, which are nondirectional, will permit the entire cast to surround 
the mike. It is best to use a single microphone for the cast, although there 
may be additional pickups for the orchestra and for the sound effects. 
Using more than one microphone for the cast is liable to produce distor- 
tion, and the microphones may interfere with each other rather than 
assist. He checks on speeches to be filtered; he jots down ideas for the 
sound effects man and the control operator; he decides on the incidental 
music which will be needed. It is wise to have at this time a separate 
sound rehearsal, since unsatisfactory or badly timed sound will ruin an 
otherwise good scene. The director decides whether recorded or manual 
sound effects give the better impression. 

With these details, the director is now ready for the third reading. 
He now has an idea of his characters, of the sounds, and of the music. In 
his third reading he reads with his mind focused on actors who are to 
portray the parts, deciding on types of voices and vocal traits which will 
most properly create the aural picture he requires. He is now ready for 
his next step, the casting of the play. 

Selecting the Cast. 

The dramatic director must ever be aware of the fact that the micro- 
phone permits no letting down in interpretation. There is no bodily move- 
ment to help emphasize and interpret the spoken word. The voice alone 
conveys ideas, and the voice must be such as to remove from the mind 
of the audience any sense of remoteness and must cause that audience to 
perceive living personalities enacting a portion of life. Since the actor's 
voice must give the character meaning, that voice must be accurately 
chosen. A poor cast can ruin a good script, and a poor script may some- 
times be made into a fairly decent show with carefully chosen voices 
artistically blended. 

If the dramatic director is fortunate, he will know his potential cast 
Low-pitched voices should predominate. High-pitched or harsh, rasping 
voices are seldom welcomed on the air. The casting committee is con- 
cerned with two things — what comes out of the loud-speaker and what 
happens in the mind of the listener. In the commercial studio, there is 
generally a small staff of actors and a larger group of voices “on caU.“ 
The director knows the limitations and capabilities of each of his co- 
workers. He knows each person's voice qualities and each person’s depth 
of emotion, and he knows which character portrayal each person is best 
capable of producing. 

If the dramatic director does not know his potential cast, it is wise 
for him to hold auditions or tryouts for the various parts. Here he may 
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carefully select each voice, in order to avoid any confusion of voices over 
the air. He will be certain to see that voices with similar characteristics 
over the microphone will not be brought together. Though auditions may 
play their part in casting a play, they are never wholly satisfactory, be-* 
cause the actor never feels that he has done his best and the director 
never knows what an actor can do until he has heard him work in a play. 
In any event, it is best to cast by hearing the voices over the loud-speaker.. 
The director listens for the flexibility of the voice in displaying an under- 
standing of the lines, in varying speed according to the material, in express- 
ing emotion without shouting, in giving emphasis, and in throwing cue 
lines. He tries to find the voice to fit each character, whether youthfully 
exuberant, mentally sluggish, hard, worn, plaintive, or happy. There is 
a great danger of casting two voices which have the same qualities over 
the microphone; select voices which will be different in quality to the ex- 
tent that the listener may be able to discriminate between his characters 
simply by the tones of their voices. 

It is a good idea to hear the possible cast of each scene read the same 
material in teams of two, in order to find the voices which are most easily 
distinguishable. When casting, it is best not to watch the actors through 
the control-room window. Casting hastily can give the director a tre- 
mendous amount of trouble; unless he knows his actors very well, he 
should try many voices before deciding on the final cast. Sometimes 
the dramatic director wonders about the effect of a voice on other 
people; in this case he can ask other members of the station staff to 
comment. 

Casting for radio must be done by voice alone, taking into considera- 
tion, of course, that the ability to read with smoothness and meaning is 
one of the attributes of a good voice so far as radio is concerned. There is 
no excuse for read-yiiess on a radio program. By the term ‘‘read-yness’* 
we mean that quality of unnaturalness in the actor or speaker which gives 
the listener the feeling that he is reading rather than talking. 

Having decided upon his selection of players for the show, the dra- 
matic director next must set the time for the first rehearsal. It is rather 
politic to allow the members of the cast to retain the copies of the script, 
for thus they can thoroughly familiarize themselves with the characters 
they are to portray and also gain an idea of the whole drama. Knowing 
the show well, the actor will be able to give a more intelligent reading of 
his lines and thus time will be saved in rehearsal. Since the ordinary dra- 
matic director must work against time, each bit of time saved is valuable 
to him and to the station for which he works. Each actor underlines the 
name of the character whose part he takes each time it appears, and, if a 
speech is carried over to the next page, '‘More’’ is written at the bottom 
of the first page. Every effort, however, dhould be made by the typist to 
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avoid carrying a speech from one page to another. The director goes over 
unusual words and gives character descriptions to the actors. Having 
completed the cast, the director is ready for the next step — rehearsal. 

Rehearsing the Play. 

Before going into the actual rehearsal for the play, the director’s task 
first is to consult with the sound-effects man and to make all arrangement 
for proper musical transitions. He will have decided on the various means 
of achieving the effects he desires aiul will also have arranged for the 
proper routining of sound effects as planned. As yet he will have only a 
superficial knowledge of how much music will be needed. The exact 
amount cannot be decided until he has had an opportunity to time rather 
accurately the spoken portions of the production. 

The first rehearsal is generally quite informal, merely a reading of the 
script without the use of microphones. I’he director explains his idea of 
the script and tells his cast the effect he wishes to create. The director 
will encourage the actor to intepret the part that has been assigned to 
him. Naturally the director will endeavor to guide the actor's interpre- 
tation but he should avoid dictating the characterization. He must make 
the character feel his part rather than tell him how to speak his lines. He 
gives the cast the picture as he desires it and places upon them the re- 
sponsibility of the achievement. 

During the second rehearsal the director usually listens in the control 
room, from where he interrupts the rehearsal to give suggestions either 
by means of signals or through the talk-back microphone. He makes 
further suggestions concerning characterizations, interpretations, pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, and so forth. The actors are encouraged to use 
natural body movements, as they promote ease of interpretation. 

The third rehearsal is held with the microphone and the entire per- 
sonnel of the show is present. All the instruments and apparatus are in 
place and the members of the staff know their parts and their duties. 
There may be a certain amount of rearrangement, but never a great deal 
if the preparations are made carefully. Each time the director interrupts 
the rehearsal, he stops his stop watch or stop clock and starts it again 
when the rehearsal is resumed. The director and the engineer must 
cooperate; besides interpreting his script in terms of drama, the director 
must also interpret it in terms of sound level and volume. The engineer 
is the equivalent of the chief electrician in a stage production (a man who 
is capable of making or b|*eaking the show) ; the dramatic director there* 
fore listens to the suggestions he may make in regard to placement of 
actors, sound effects, and music. 

Before the last rehearsal, the director has a fairly accurate timing of 
the program and he will know which parts can be eliminated without loss 
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to the performance. Most directors time every page of the script, writing 
down the exact time at the bottom of each page. Additional notations 
are made at the conclusion of every scene and of the time used by fades, 
bridges, or pauses between scenes. This detailed timing is necessary for 
the perfect control of the time element while the program is on the air. 
Most dramatic presentations stretch slightly when they go on the air; 
therefore, it is a good idea to cut a script before the broadcast to allow 
for stretching. If cuts are made, the director will have to correct the 
timing notations on his script, following the place where each cut was 
made. By looking at these notations, the director can tell whether the 
program is running short or long. In larger studios, timing is done by the 
production man, or assistant director, but in smaller studios there is 
seldom both a dramatic director and an assistant director. 

No exact rule can be laid down for a required number of reJiearsals, 
for many factors enter into the determination of the answer: the script 
itself, the ability of the actors, the amount and degree of difficulty in 
musical transitions, and, above all, the efficiency of the director himself. 
Comedies require less rehearsal time than ilrama for rehashing of lines, 
dwelling on them, is apt to kill spontaneity. No good director will stop 
rehearsing until he is certain that his show has reached the highest degree 
of perfection which he and his crew are capable of attaining. The dress 
rehearsal constitutes a complete performance of the script, precisely as 
though the program were being presented for an audience; in fact, it 
frequently has its most important audience — the sponsor. Before dress 
rehearsal is started, the <lirector should time the musical portions of the 
program — the curtains and bridges for scenes. Every music cue should be 
numbered in rotation straight through the script, and these numbers 
should be entered on the director’s script and the engineer’s script. Thus, 
if a musical number is to be cut out, it is necessary only to indicate a 
number to the orchestra rather than a complete title. It is vital to time 
the commercials because these must be given regardless of time limita- 
tions. Dress rehearsal must be exactly as the actual broadcast; there can 
be no lackadaisical, perfunctory reading of lines, no lax routine delivery. 
The director must be a good disciplinarian as well as director. He must 
demand, and obtainy strict attention for the business at hand. During 
dress rehearsal, the dramatic director should accurately time the whole 
performance, making notations on his script. This rehearsal should show 
the director exactly what is wrong with the show. He should take notes, 
and wherever corrections are necessary they should be given to the per- 
sons concerned. But no actor should be disturbed just before he goes on 
the air. It is best to hold the dress rehearsal sometime before the broad- 
cist and to record it so that dramatic deficiencies may be pointed out to 
the cast. 
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Timing and cutting the show is an integral part, of every dress re- 
hearsal and results in having every part of the show get off ‘‘on the nose.” 
In order to accomplish a split-second finish, the director must cultivate 
a sense of time, a power to know how long it takes to say or do a given 
thing. He knows from experience and the studio logs the actual time 
allotted for the various periods on the air: the quarter-hour show allows 
14 minutes and 30 to 40 seconds, the half-hour show, 29 minutes and 30 
to 40 seconds. A like allotment is made for the shorter periods. The 
remaining 20 or 30 seconds of each period is allowed for telephonic and 
engineering operations. It then becomes the effort of the director so to 
time and arrange his show (by cutting the script, by shortening or 
lengthening musical cues, by stretching or diminishing time for sound 
effects, by coaching casts to gauge their reading rate more accurately) 
that his show finishes on the second of the period. There should be some 
part of the show — music, sound, narration, transition, or speech— which 
can be stretched and used as a cushion. Music may be faded or repeated, 
as the case demands, without damage to the action, thought, or idea of 
the program. An audience is less likely to be offended (and, incidentally, 
less aware) when a show is being stretched than when one is rushing th(^ 
show to get in under a dead line. If the director is to have any definite 
idea of how long his show is to run, proper addition and subtraction of 
timings is essential. Slovenly timing will result in a haphazard show. The 
use of a stop watch is recommended, and a fairly high-priced, progressive 
type of stop watch has proved to be the best. Further, it has been proved 
that jotting the time on the script at 30-second intervals is the most 
effective practice. Timings should be placed over words on which they 
fall or in the right-hand margin of the script at the end of the line in 
which they occur. They should be written clearly and legibly. 

The dramatic director may, on the other hand, time each page of the 
script and note the exact elapsed time at the bottom of each page, or he 
may mark the elapsing of each succeeding unit or scene on the script. 
However, it is essential that the director know the time consumed by 
musical curtains, bridges, fades, and pauses. 

The question of pauses is another matter to which the director must 
give some attention. He must bear in mind that pauses make ideas stand 
out prominently. A pause may take place before or after any utterance in 
order to gain a desired effect. An idea can be made to stand out with 
special significance if it is both preceded and followed by a pause. Yet 
even these pauses must be carefully timed, for only in this way can the 
director be certain of the over-all time consumed by the broadcast. 

Scene and act transitions are made in different ways by different 
directors. The gong has been used to denote a change of seme or lapse 
of time. Frequently a strain of music or a few measures will create the 
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desired mood between scenes or acts, Sound effects, such as the automo- 
bile, a train, or an airplane, may convey the listener from one setting to 
another. More frequently the dialogue following a brief pause will show 
that the scene has been transferred in the play. The radio director takes 
a great many liberties with the time element, not delaying the play to 
allow exact time to elapse for various actions. 

The final presentation of a program is the director's busiest and most 
nerve-racking moment, for this is the test of his ability. During the 
performance, the director must be constantly on the alert, cuing actors, 
music, and sound effects, making sure that each line registers at the 
proper sound level. He must listen for extraneous sound, as of rustling 
scripts and squeaking shoes, and, at the same time, he must watch his 
stop watch or clock and be prepared to signal the performers to speed up 
or slow down to conform to the perfect timing of the program. In reality, 
everything that he can do for the performance should have been done 
before the time of its final presentation — everything except one thing: 
his ability to remain the calm master of the situation. Radio has devised a 
set of signals which enables the actor, sound man, announcer, and 
musician to know exactly what the director in the control booth desires. 
Wild gesticulations, glaring, hair pulling — and sometimes pantomimic 
mouthings of directions— will only serve to upset further an actor who 
has made a mistake. 

Studio Audiences. 

A studio audience has been found useful in improving the quality of 
the performance of a comedian who desires the necessary timing for his 
jokes. The preview idea is one that is somewhat new to broadcasting, but 
it affords the producer and the actors a magnificent chance to see what 
will be appreciated by the audience and what will not. It is usually held 
two or three days before the show is actually scheduled to go on the air 
and is a kind of testing ground for the material which has been written. 

However, a closed broa<lcast is preferred when the program is in 
dramatic form, for the distraction offered by a visual audience often pre- 
vents a smooth performance. Another advantage of the closed program 
lies in the mystery surrounding presentations that never admit guests. 
It is a well-known fact that some people, after witnessing one of their 
favorite broadcasts, listen with less int-erest to future programs. Their 
illusions are smashed by the nondramatic manner in which some plays 
are broadcast from the studio. From the advertiser’s standpoint, both 
methods have their advantages. A large studio audience is usually 
gathered by inviting distributors and dealers of a client to the program. 
This builds good will for the advertiser, and, if the program is very 
interesting to witness, it is an excellent low-cost form of advertising. 
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The Radio Actor. 

The success or failure of a stage play is primarily in the hands of the 
playwright. The eyes of the director are responsible for the outstanding 
motion picture. The vocal interpretation of the actor makes the radio 
drama. Early in radio history advertising experts, educators, journalists, 
politicians, and preachers seized the opportunity to use their natural 
element— the air; but until recently the dramatic stars have been con- 
temptuous of the opportunity to shine in the night air. 

Jn the early days announcers and station help doubled as dramatic 
artists; the station help still sounded like the station help, the announcer 
like the announcer. Only tiie radio-trained actor can lift the etherized 
play from its mechanical setting. The stage actor, however, is overcoming 
his mike fright and braving the indifference and cynicism of the com- 
merically mindeil broadcasters. Perfection has not been a requirement of 
radio performance, but the sincerity, intelligence, and imagination of the 
artist will create the impression of reality. The stage actor must accept the 
challenge of justifying his art by his voice alone and must master this 
simple vehicle of his emotions and thoughts. He must put aside his 
temperament and submit to the sponsor’s demands in the interpretation 
of hurriedly produced dramatic skits. 

Yearly, a great proportion of radio actors are enliste<l from the stage 
and motion pictures. In spite of the lack of applause and color, there is a 
fascination in playing to millions on a single evening, (ireat actors are 
selling their names to advertisers. There is no better training for the 
broadcasting actor than a few years in a dramatic stock company. From 
the lecture circuits come recitationists, humorists, and monologtiists. In 
the smaller broadcasting stations amateurs are trained for the big leagiie; 
however, their dramatic directors must be efficient trainers, for poor 
training makes a poor actor. The ‘‘broadcast actor” who is not a stage 
actor, when he is successful, is often the most successful of all. Depart- 
ments of radio dramatics in colleges and universities are providing 
graduates with excellent foundations for success. Commercial radio, like 
the theater, had an antipathy for schools, but today a high percentage of 
radio actors are college trained because such teaching usually results in 
good speech. 

Ability to Read Lines. 

Experienced stage actors have to be trained for radio appearances, 
where the first essential is the ability to read lines so that no listener will 
suspect that they are being read. Few radio dramatic directors require their 
casts to memorize their parts, because of the time limitation placed upon 
production. One wonders what effect television will have upon reading from 
a script. If the actors have been drafted from stock or stage, they might 
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memorize their parts and gain an effectiveness not resulting ordinarily 
from reading. Reading also tends to destroy the actor's own illusion. 
Then there is the difficulty of concentrating upon one's own part in the 
script so that cues are not missed while the eyes are following the speech 
of another character. F'requently the dialogue lacks spontaneity because of 
this failure to pick up cues — an artificiality that is particularly noticeable 
to the radio listener. 

In radio acting, cues must be picked up with greater speed than in 
stage acting, as there is no visual stimulus for the audience to fall back 
on. The speed of picking up cues, however, will vary, even in radio. Varia- 
tion in speed of picking up cues, along with variation in the speed of talk- 
ing, is a matter of pace. Pace is one of the most important elements of 
radio dramatics. 

Radio has suffered from a mechanical reading of lines. The greatest 
asset of the broadcasting actor is the ability to read understandingly and, 
^hile reading, to express emotion. When one appears for a dramatic 
audition, one is usually given a reading test; there must be no stumbling 
over lines, no mind wan<lering. Yhe reader must feel the part he is reading, 
must articulate clearly, must, through his voice, project himself as the 
character he repres(‘nts through the microphone to the receiving set. 
While the time is too short for the lighting and smoking of a cigarette, as 
is frequently done on the stage, the radio actor should nevertheless recog- 
nize the value of short pauses in his media. 

The Voice. 

The sole medium of conveying the actor's mood, his characterization, 
and his surroundings is his v’oice. It alone can create the desired effect 
upon his listener; hence he must project and color it to capture the lis- 
ener’s interest or otherwise his artistry will fall flat. The radio actor 
cannot depend upon gestures, stage business, or facial expression to aid 
in expressing thoughts and attitudes. Emotional crises and dramatic ten- 
sions are orally portrayed by one who cannot be seen. There is no give- 
and-take contact with the audience, no supporting scenery — just a finely 
tuned vocal instrument. 

The raefio actor must be a living personality who has experimented 
with emotional changes of the voice. Most radio voices sound insincere, 
and histrionism is greatly exaggerated by the microphone. The actor must 
control the volume of his voice before the mike, yet he must not fail to 
retain the emotion necessary for motivation. Another requirement is that 
the radio actor must not permit himself to adopt another player’s emo- 
tional mood instead of observing his own. 

If he puts sincerity into his part and individualizes his delivery, he 
becomes a living personality entering the living room through the loud- 
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speaker. All impression of remoteness must be removed. Above alb words 
must be spoken clearly, without leaving uncertainty in the mind of a 
listener as to what the character really means. 

Stage Diction; Radio Speech. 

The merciless microphone, by focusing attention on the audible to 
the exclusion of all else, records affectations so faithfully that the stage 
diction of an actor of the old school sounds artificial when heard in home 
surroundings. Underplaying a part, however, does not get across to the 
radio audience. The radio actor must punch certain words in his part. 
This seems somewhat inconsistent with the fact that radio is an intimate 
presentation, but unless there is some overemphasis the scene does not 
become alive. On the loud-speaker stage, an actor who strives to be pre- 
cise or dramatic often appears to be mincing or ranting. The “sweet 
young thing” sours the listener. Unleashed joviality makes the character 
into a boisterous clown. Radio enunciation must sound natural to com- 
mon folk in the home; yet it must be precise, with a colorful quality that 
marks the artist. The radio actor must not be slipshod in his delivery, 
his pronunciation, or his diction. The quality of naturalness is not easy 
to attain; in fact, it is difficult to convince an “artist ” that he is not being 
natural. The best teacher is a phonograph recording of the voice of the 
speaker or actor before the mike, provided the recording is accurate. 

One of the outstanding dramatic directors in radio has summed up 
the matter thus. “What we most strive for in radio diction is the fine line 
between diction so precise that it will sound affected and diction so natural 
that it will sound too casual. Naturalness is at a premium on the air as 
nowhere else. ... A child who is being just naturally ‘natural’ ... is 
better on the air than is many an old school actor who is studiously trying 
to be natural.” 

In a theater play, the actor is trained to throw his voice to the back 
rows of the balcony, but when he appears in a radio play he must learn 
to control the volume of his delivery. Otherwise the control operator will 
be forced to modulate artificially the actor’s voice, which may spoil his 
tone quality. The radio actor or speaker is trained with a volume-level 
meter in front of him, on the dial of which the strength of his voice is 
indicated by a fluctuating needle. The trained radio speaker will keep his 
level of volume upon the dial below the peak of 20; the best actor is the 
one who has trained his delivery so that modulating is not necessary by 
the control operator. An excessive throwing of the voice frequently re- 
sults from the actor’s being too conscious Of the vastness of his audience. 
He feels that he must put on a particularly high pressure, which makes 
his speech sound, in the home where the rec^ving set is located, like a 
person shouting. It is not necessary for the radio actor to raise his voice 
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where there ftre background noises, sound eflFects, or music, because he is 
always located closer to the mike and his voice will come through clearly 
over the sound eflFects. He may train himself to modulate the voice by 
turning on his radio to some musical program and speaking his part at 
the regular level, frequently increasing the volume of the music but keep- 
ing his voice at the same level. 

Acting. 

The physical exertion of acting for the radio is just as great as that 
expended by the stage actor. Added to the tension incited by the time 
element, by the awful zero-hour silence, and by the vastness of the radio 
audience is the physical participation in the dramatization of the part. 
While the area of the stage is limited by the sensitiveness of the micro- 
phone, the actor should actually throw himself into his part. I have seen 
radii# actors portraying a man and his wife fleeing from wolves. During 
their entire skit they faced opposite sides of a ribbon mike and went 
through the motions of running as they read their parts from the manu- 
scripts they held. Meanwhile in the background a dignified imitator 
howled and bayed. The two actors really became breathless and every 
fine emotional shading was clearly picked up by the microphone. The use 
of nondirectional microphones, or of the eight-ball or the salt shaker, 
permits action by the characters. 

The dramatic reader who is presenting a reading from “The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece or the Wonderful One-hoss Shay” will sit in a squeaky chair 
which he will work back and forth as hard as possible. He will chew on an 
imaginary “chaw” of tobacco. He will crack an imaginary whip, acting 
the part that he is endeavoring to portray as he recites the lines, while in 
the background sound operators will turn wheels in a gravel track and 
produce the sounds of the horses’ hoofs. Greater realism is produced when 
actors really act their parts. 

Microphone Position. 

In general, the radio speaker stands about 1 foot from the mike. If 
he is farther away, he is not, in theatrical parlance, “center stage.” When 
distance is necessary to create the desired eflTect for the listener, the actor 
will back away from the microphone. If the performer needs to exceed 
conversational loudness, he must step back from the microphone for such 
passages. In exceptional instances he may need to turn completely away 
from it in order to avoid blasting. All entrances are made from about 8 
feet away. The actor speaks low at first and raises his voice as he ap- 
proaches the mike until the volume is natural and casual. If the listener 
is to “see” this movement through his ears, the actor must speak all the 
time that he is moving. If he pauses in his speech, but keeps on moving. 
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when his voice is next heard from a greater distance it may sound like 
that of another person. Another difference between the regular theater 
and the radio theater of the air is that in the former an actor must use 
strength to be head above the mob. Over the air the mob is put into the 
background and the speaker who is close to the microphone should not 
raise his voice. While the radio speaker acts his part, he cannot be weaving 
to and fro from the microphone, for this will cause distortion. His move- 



Fia. 17, — Correct position for two actors using a ribbon mike. 


ments must be determined by the control engineer rather than by his 
emotions. By changing the position or varying the delivery, different 
attitudes may be projected. When the actor is excited, he will stand at 
some distance from the mike, raise the pitch of his voice, and speak more 
rapidly. Sympathy brings the actor in closer contact with the sensitive 
diaphragm, where he will raise his voice only slightly above a murmur. 
Ghostly laughter, so frequently heard over the radio, starts some feet 
below the microphone and comes up to it. It has been said that the im- 
pression of loyalty is best created by speaking in a quiet kindly voice close 
to the microphone. 

The distance at which radio actors work from the microphone varies 
with the type of scene being played. If it is a scene with many characters 
the mike is wide open in order to get in the entire group; under these cir- 
cumstances actors may read their lines S feet from the pickup. On inti- 
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mate scenes the speakers may come as close as 3 inches; thus the scene 
not only sounds but is intimate. When a filter mike is used for a telephone 
conversation the off-stage speaker talks within 1 inch of the microphone. 
The engineer will raise the volume according to the wishes of the director. 

When acting before the microphone the actor must be paying atten- 
tion to a number of things at once. Aside from a strong concentration on 
the characterization he must read the script, take care to be the right 
distance from the mike, watch the director for signals concerning sound 
cues, speed of delivery, and distance, and pay attention to sound effects 
incidental to the action of the play. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Sound Effects 

Sound eflFects are to the radio play what scenery is to stage production. 
Of course, there may be radio plays that are produced without the aid of 
sound effects, just as there are plays in which scenery is not essential. 
Sound effects are largely dependent upon the listener’s imagination and 
are presented in order to make him create a visual picture of the scene 
in which the play is being produced. Much of their value depends upon 
the psychological suggestion of mentioning what the sound represents to 
stimulate the listener’s imagination. In the majority of instances it is 
quite essential that the actors in their lines allude to the sound so that the 
listener will form the correct visual image. In this way the rustling of a 
piece of paper may carry the listener’s imagination to the crest of Niagara 
Falls, where he will hear the roar of the falling water, or into the woods at 
autumn, with the rustle of falling leaves. 

By far the largest proportion of sounds used in radio dramas are 
produced by recordings, which are made from the actual sounds. These 
records, which ordinarily cost from $1.50 to $2 each, are manufactured 
by the Masque, Starr (Genett records), Victor, Standard Radio, Colum- 
bia, and other companies. Over 12,000 sounds are available and the list 
includes such unusual items as closing a barn door, sounds in a bowling 
alley, cats fighting, chopping through river ice, corn popping, drilling an 
oil well, horse and wagon in the snow, snores, man walking and running, 
and milking a cow. The company that manufactures these transcription 
effects takes its sound-recording equipment to the football game to record 
the crowd noises and to the lighthouse to record the fog horn. As an 
illustration of this, a manufacturer recently came to me and stated that 
the recorded sounds of screams and groans had been made by dramatic 
stars and were not realistic. He wanted to know whether it would not be 
possible to place the sound-recording equipment in a local hospital in 
order to record the shrieks of a person injured in an automobile accident. 
It is interesting to note that the recording of applause most frequently 
used was made at an address given by former President Herbert Hoover. 
In addition to the recording of noises and sounds, special background 
music is supplied by these companies to be used in creating the right 
atmosphere for scenes of sorrow, approaching danger, underhanded 
procedure, quarrels, and love-making. A number of variations of a sound 
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may be recorded upon one side of the record; for instance, on one side 
may be the sounds of an automobile starting, door slam, speeding up, and 
stopping, while on the other the automobile will run continuously. As an 
economic measure, when we buy a sound-effect record we make a copy of 
it, using our recording equipment. The original record costs us $1.50; the 
copy costs only the price of the disc, about 30 cents. We use the copy for 



Pia. 18 . — Sound-effects table. Notice that two pickup arms serve each turntable, thus 
permitting the constant playing of any sound regardless of its recorded length. The loud- 
speaker is located in the end of the table. The rack at the back is illuminated for scripts. 

our broadcasts and retain the original for a master record for future 
copies. 

In some studios the sound recordings are played in the control studio 
and are wired into the mixing panel without the actor’s hearing them. 
The better practice seems to be to use the recorded sound effects in such 
a way that they will be heard by the actors and be picked up by the same 
microphone that picks up their voices. The larger studios have a multiple- 
turntable equipment which may be rolled into the studio in which the 
drama is to be presented. The multiple turntable is used in order to blend 
sounds. For instance, a play may be taking place in the interior of a 
freight car. One of the records being played will be the noises heard in the 
freight car while the other will be the noises of the engine and the train 
itself. In a ghost^story recording, one record may bring in the shrieking 
of wind while another record conveys to the listener the sound of howling 
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wolves. One manufacturer of sound recordings has suggested, as an 
experiment, the combining of records in order to create new sounds and 
the playing of existing recordings at different speeds in order to create 
desired effects. The sound of frying bacon and popping corn has been 
combined to create the effect of the breaking up of a glacier. The playing 
of a recording of artillery fire at a slow speed has been used for thunder. 



Fig. 19. — Sound recordings upon the turntables. Notice how the recordings are held 
with the needle set upon the record, the turntable revolving, until the cue is picked up by 
the op(‘rator. The circular mat in the foreground is a stroboscope disc used to test the 
revolving speed of the turntable. When seen by the light of a neon lamp from a 60-cycle 
current, the outer circle of teeth >\ill seem to remain stationary when the disc is revolving 
at r.p.m. The inner circle will appear stationary when the disc is revolving at 78.26 
r.p.ni. 

The noises on records must be rehearsed, since it is often their volume 
which is most importiiiit. For instance, the sound of a car skidding into a 
crash is recorded as one unit. The sound enginet^r must take ixxto con- 
sideration whether that car is right in front of the actor, whether it is 
SO feet away, or whether it is down a block or two. Also, he has to notice 
if the car skids as it is going by the actor and crashes away from him, or 
whether the whole thing takes place away from him. 

Not all sounds are created by such recordings. The expense of building 
up a library of sound records is too great for the smaller station; conse- 
quently experimentation must be conducted by the dramatic director or 
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sound-effects man in the local studio. As he experiments in order to create 
desired sounds for his radio dramas, he adds to the equipment to be used 
for sounds in the studio. All manner of junk such as tin cans, bottles, and 
broken china, as well as good cups, saucers, and plates, silverware, rocks, 
a bag of gravel, whisk-broom, soda-fountain straws, and other things are 
gathered by the experimenting sound-effects man (see Fig. 20). In the 
studio there will be planks which may be laid upon the floor in order that 
the actors may walk upon them to create the sound of walking upon a 
stage. There will be creaky rocking chairs and squeaky hinges which are 
treasured by the sound-effects operator. A good reliable squeaky door is 
a treasure. AVry simple things may be used to create sounds. The radio 
warrior selects his swords by ear; and every 6-foot length of chain carries 
a different sound picture to the listener (see Fig. 21). 

t 

Manual Sound Effects. 

There are some manual sounds which are as important today as they 
ever were. These have been retained because they synchronize with speech 
or suggested action. 

The opening and closing of doors and windows, movement of furniture, 
and so on may partake of the character and mood of the persons in the 
drama at the moment they occur. For example, when a person is angry 
he opens and shuts a door in quite a different manner from that which he 
uses when he is being stealthy or feeling calm. 

As a basis for the card catalogue of manual sound effects the following 
may be used. For the card catalogue, items should be cross-indexed and 
listed under all conceivable headings. 

Airjplane, A recording is preferred; however, if one is not available, hold a 
folded piece of blotting paper against the blades of an electric fan. Try out 
different weights of paper. Run the fan at low speed. 

Another method of creating the same effect is to take an old motor and attach 
to it a disc from which are suspended a number of light straps of leather. 
As the disc revolves, these light straps hit against the blotting paper and 
create the correct sound. 

Airplane Crash, Smash a wooden matchbox and tear heavy paper near the 
microphone. 

Arrow, Whip a reed or long, thin stick through the air. 

AviomohUe, Again the best effects are produced from recordings; however, the 
same experiment may be tried tor the automobile as wm suggested for the 
airplane. 

Auiomobtle Being Cranked, The effect of cranking an old Ford of the jabpy 
category may be created by using one of the flour sifters in which, when 
the handle is turned, sifters rub against the wire sieve at the bottom. 
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Avtomohile Brakes, Drive two or three nails slightly through a piece of wood 
and scrape the points on a sheet of glass. 

Sliding a drinking glass with the top placed against a pane of glass may pro> 
duce the required sound. 

Avtomohile Crash, Knock over a pile of pots, pans, and tin cans. Drop some 
piece of metal into an old pan which is tilted slightly so that the metal 
bounces to the low side. Also use broken glass in connection with this sound. 

Old Avtomohile Running, Take on old-fashioned oval wash boiler and partially 
fill it with junk. On top place two boards upon which is mounted a small 
electric motor (an old one out of an electric appliance). When the motor 
runs, it is not heard, but it will cause the wash boiler to vibrate, shake, and 
rattle. 

Avtomohile Tires, Push erasers across a piece of glass. 

A vtomobile Door, The only way to get the sound of an automobile door closing 
is to buy a section of an old automobile door from a junk yard and mount 
it in the studio. It should contain the glass in the frame. Mount it on castors 
so that it can be slid out of the way into a corner. 

Bells and Chimes, Glasses with varying amounts of water in them are tapped 
gently. For heavier bells, a variety of old brake drums come in very handy. 
They must be hung free so that they can vibrate. The school band sometimes 
has chime effects. The studio should be equipped with doorbells, bicycle 
bells, school bells, dinner bell, etc. 

Boat Whistles, 

а. It is best to buy whistles from a musical supply house. In some cases whistles 
may be borrowed from the physics department, where they are used for 
demonstration purposes. 

б. Blow across the mouth of a bottle. By filling the bottle with different 
amounts of water different tones may be created. 

Body Blows, 

a. Body falling from a great height. Drop a melon from the top of a ladder 
upon a piece of concrete. 

h. Drop a gunny sack filled with sawdust or sand on the floor. 

c, A hit on the head may be made by hitting a head of cabbage with a club or 
hammer. 

d, A sock in the jaw. Drive the fist into a rubber sponge or a loaf of bread. 

e, To simulate a fight, actors may hit themselves upon the chest. 

BoneSf Skeleton, Very much like the marching-men equipment is that used for 
producing the sound of a skeleton. A number of pegs of hard wood of various 
lengths are hung by different length strings from a handle. As these pegs are 
rattled, the skeleton effect is produced (see Fig. 22). 

Bottle. To open: 

а. Press two plungers together and pull suddenly apart. 

б. Open mouth; snap cheek with finger* (See also Champagne Bottle Opening.) 

Breeze. Fold a newspaper into quarter size, then cut slices up from the bottom 

nearly to the top. Holding at the top, sway the paper near the microphone, 
but under no circumstances toudi it. 
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Brush Crackling. Use broom straw; it is handy to have in the sound-effects 
storeroom. Work it between the hands, close to the microphone. An old 
broom may be cut apart and used, but it is inclined to be rather stiff. Some- 
times it is possible to use heavy cellophane. 

Bubbling Brook. Gently blow through a straw immersed in a glass of water. 
Test for volume. If you have a studio drinking fountain put some pebbles in 
the basin, turn on the water, and put the mike close to it. 

Carriage. A roller skate run over whatever soil material is suggested by the 
locale. A studio should have a supply of flats such as are used in greenhouses, 

each filled with a different material — sand, 
gravel, dirt — as well as a slab of concrete. 
Champagne Bottle Openingy Pulling Cork from 
Bottle. 

a. Place two plungers (plumbers’ aids) to- 
gether, create a suction, and pull apart. 

b. Stick a pin into an inflated balloon. 
r. Flick finger against cheek when mouth is 

open. 

Chimes. It is advisable to have in the sound- 
effects storeroom dinner chimes, Chinese gong 
sets, etc., and other bells that may be bought 
in the 10-cent store or picked up. (See also 
Bells.) 

Chopping Wood. 

a. An ice pick driven into a piece of soft wood. 
h. Use a large jackknife against a branch of a 
tree, quite close to the microphone. 

Cocktail. To shake: put small amount of water 
ami a small piece of glass in coffee can. Shake. 

Construction Noises. Nothing is better than sawing, filing, and hammering right 
in the studio. 

Cow Being Milked. Squeeze two ear syringes alternately into a bucket. It is 
advisable to have an additional supply of syringes if the effect must last for a 
length of time. 

Crash. Build a crash box, which consists of a wooden box filled with broken 
glass ard light pieces of metal and tin cans. Nail on the cover, and simply 
by turning it over near the microphone you get a crash. 

Crash, Glass. Place some cotton or soft material in the bottom of a box and 
fill the box with glass. Then drop some heavy article on the glass. 

Crash, Wood. Splinter a berry box; crush it by pushing thumbs through the 
bottom. A supply of berry boxes is essential to the studio equipment. 

Dead Leaves. The effect of walking in dead leaves can be created by stirring 
corn flakes in the top of a cardboard box. 

Dishes. Use real dishes, china dishes being preferred. 

Door. 

a. The door that is used in broadcasting should be made solidly. It is advisable 
to use a standard door from a lumberyard and set it into a frame constructed 
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of 2-by-6 kiln-dried oak. Have the construction dovetailed to avoid warping. 
Use heavy hardware — hinges, lock, doorknob, and catches, and put a knocker 
on the door. It is foolish to build a cheap door because it will always sound 
like a summer-cottage door on the air. It is advisable to attach an acoustical 
baffle of celotex, also hung by hinges, on the other side. This may be used 
by opening or closing the baffle to liven or deaden the sound (see Figs. 23 


and 24). 

h. For the hollow clang of iron doors of>ening, draw a roller skate over an iron 
plate. Rattling a heavy chain and a key in a lock add to the^ffect. 

Door, Elevator. See Elevator. 

Door Knocker. Attach one side of hinge to 
board; rap with loose wing. 

Earthquake. Roll rocks down a sanded 
board into a drumhead. Use the bladder 
with the shot in it also. 

Echo. 

a. Large studios usually have echo cham- 
bers to produce this effect. They are 
usually in some part of the building where 
a loud-speaker can be placed at one end 
of a long hall or cellar room and a micro- 
phone at the other end. Tlie voice is fed 
into the room through a loud-speaker 
and its echo is picked up by the micro- 
phone. However, if it is not possible to 
have an echo chamber, the same effect 
may be obtained by facing a directional 
microphone into a long-fiber wastebasket. 

Throw the voice from l>ehind the micro- 
phone into the wastebasket so that it 
comes back to the microphone. 

h. In case you do not have a directional microphone, drop the wastebasket 
over the microphone so that the voice must go up into the basket and 
resound into the microphone. 

c. It is also possible to create an echo by placing a microphone over one of the 
holes in the sounding board of a grand piano. Hold the damper pedal down, 
allowing the strings to be free. With the top of the piano half open, direct 
the voice or effect into the piano. Frequently a cardboard mailing tube, 
6 or 6 inches in diameter, may be used to direct the sound over the strings. 
The strings vibrate the sound and continue for a period afterward. 

d. Another method of creating an echo is to talk through or rather around an 
inflated basketball bladder, holding the bladder between the mouth and the 
microphone. 

e. To give the voice a hollow ghostlike sound, place one end of a 10-foot length 
of 2-inch pipe about 2 feet from the microphone. The actor will then speak 
into his hands, which he cups over the other end of the pipe. 



Pig. 2S. — Sound-effect door. 
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Elevator, To create the sound of an elevator door opening or closing, a small 
slab may be made with a metal track in it. This can be made out of sheet 
iron. The sides should be just far enough apart for a roller skate to fit between 



Fig. 24. — The sound operator is picking up the sound of the closing of a door with the 
microphone held close to the door. He is following his script as he listens through the ear- 
phones for the cue. 


them. The track should he 2}4 feet long and at one end should be a wooden 
bumper and at the other end several nails. Rolling the roller skate down the 
track to hil^ against the nails will give the sound of the opening of an elevator 



Fig. 25. — Elevator door. 


door; rolling th^ skate the other way to hit against the wooden butaiper will 
give the effect of closing an elevator door. A vacuum-cleaner motor can be 
used for the sound of the elevator if the skit is laid within it to any length 
(see Fig. 25). 
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Explosion, Use an inflated basketball bladder with 15 to 20 BB shot in it. Get 
an old type of bladder that does not have a valve. Holding the bladder 
about S inches from the mike, suddenly give it an upward jerk, or hit the 
bladder soundly upon something near the microphone and hold it up to the 
microphone so that the reverberations will be heard for some time. 

Fire, Lightly crackle cellophane between the hands, or crunch the heavy end 
of a bundle of broom straw. In case it is a forest fire, combine with the 
breaking of berry boxes. 

FU)od, Using compressed air, release the air from a nozzle submerged in a tub of 
water. 

Footsteps. A small section of sidewalk made of wood should be available in the 
studio. This can be walked upon with hard soles and rubber heels to give the 
effect for footsteps. 

Footsteps on Stairs. If actual stairs are not available for walking upstairs, walk- 
ing backward upon the planks will give the effect of walking upstairs. Most 
ctudios have short portable flights of steps. 

Footsteps in the Snow. 

a. Grind thumbs into a cigar Immc filled with cornstarch. 

b. Fill two small sacks, not too full, with cornstarch. Tape them with elec- 
trician's tape to keep them from breaking and squeeze them with the correct 
rhythm near the microphone. 

Ghostly Speech. Use the filter microphone, which removes the low-frequency 
vibrations. The effect thus produced is a hard and chilly tone. This may also 
be done into an echo chamber. 

Glass Crash. Break small panes of glass; pieces 8 by 12 inches are generally 
inexpensive when bought in boxes of 50 or 100. 

Gunshot. 

a. Hit leather pillow a sharp blow with a whipstock or wooden rod. 

b. Hit a large corrugated box with a curtain rod. 

c. For a good gunshot device, use two boards, 8 inches wide and 18 inches long. 
Hinge these end to end with a single wide hinge or two hinges countersunk 
flush with the wood. This makes a long, narrow case. On the outer side of the 
boards attach window handles so that the two boards may be held and 
slammed together. Wrap a wide pad of imitation leather around the surfaces 
of the free ends of the boards. When the boards are sharply slammed together 
the sound is quite satisfactory. 

Hail, The sound of falling hail may be simulated fairly well by dropping rice 
onto glass, tin, or wood. 

Hammock Creak. Scrape a toothpick on a nail file. 

Handcuffs. Turn a key in a cheap padlock. 

Horses. 

а. Use coconut shells with a little finger strap on the top so that the first finger 
may be slipped through the strap. These are used with the correct rhythm 
in flats filled with the proper type of soil. 

б. Another method to reproduce the sound of horses’* hoofs is to use rubber 
plungers. They are held by their handles and rubbed across each other in 
the correct rhythm. This also gives a good effect (see Fig. 26). 
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c. If the effect of a number of horses is desired, the actors may use their cupped 
hands upon their chests. 

Ice. 

a. Ice jam breaking up may be produced by twisting an inflated toy balloon 
close to the microphone. 
h. Crumple an electric-light carton 



Fig. — The plungers are covered with cloth to give the sound of horse’s hoofs on soft 

ground. 

Kus. There is not the fun in radio that there is on the stage. Kiss your wrist. 

Liquids. Pour water into whatever kind of container your script calls for. 

Machine Gun. Hallowe’en ticktack. Some electric vibrators when passed over a 
drum will give the staccato sound of a machine gun. 

Machinery. Gears are very handy to have and special equipment can be built 
for machinery sounds. No instructions can be set forth for all types. 

Marching Men. The accompanying illustration (Fig. 27) shows the marching- 
men equipment. This consists of a wooden frame about 18 by 24 inches. Nine 
strong cords are strung about 2 inches apart from end to end and 12 cords 
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are strung from side to side. The ends of these cords are attached to a device 
which will tighten them, a bolt which can be screwed out. From each inter- 
section of cords is hung a wooden peg, perpendicular to the frame. A screw 
eye is inserted in the end of each peg and is tied to the cords; this allows the 
pegs to hang loose. For the pegs we use round dowel rods. As these pegs are 
lifted and pushed back and forth upon a large slu^et of paper or upon a wooden 
table top, the sound of marching feet is produced. It is advisable to sand- 



Fig. 27. — The sound of men marching is being made with equipment made for that 
purpose. Notice the microphone on the floor b<>ard It is generally advisable to have a 
special separate mike for sound. Very frequently it is placed in this manner, very close t<i 
the sound source. 


paper the bottoms of the pegs a little to take off their rough edges before 
using. 

Metal Money, Large coins may be used, such as quarters, half dollars, and even 
nickels. Lead washers give an equally good effect if you don’t trust your 
coactors. 

Motorhoai, See Airplane. 

Motorcycles, Use method suggested for airplanes. 

Picks and Shovels, Use a small trowel or children’s toy spade in a box of dirt and 
gravel. Give a scraping and shoving eflfect. Hit the stones with a tack hammer 
to give the effect of the pickax. 

Porch swing, Bock an old swivel chair rhythmically. 
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Rain, 

a. The accompanying sketch (Fig. 28) shows a rain machine which, despite 
the fact that it looks like a Rube Goldberg cartoon, is the most effective one 
that I have attempted to use. Into a large funnel is poured birdseed. When 

the birdseed comes out of the spout of the fun- 
nel, the stream of seed hits against a ping-pong 
ball; this disperses the seeds so we don’t get a 
steady stream. Below the ping-pong ball is a paper 
bag which is blown up. Some of the birdseed hits 
upon this, bounces off it, and falls into a basket 
which is filled with crumpled paper. 

b, A bail of cellophane loosely wrapped in tissue 
paper, rolled slightly between the hands. 

c. Drop salt on different materials; in case it is a tin 
roof, on tin, etc. 

Riveting Machine, Use the alarm of an alarm clock, 
with the beU deadened. 

Skats, See Gunshot. 

Slap. In getting the effect of a slap, don’t get tcK> 
close to the microphone or it will sound like an 
explosion. 

Speech, Off-stage. When it is desired to give a muffled 
tone of a person speaking from inside a door, take 
a cigar box and cut a semicircle out of one end, 
retaining the top, of course. This, held up to the 
mouth, allows the person to speak into the closed 
cigar box, giving a muffled tone (see Fig. 29). 
Splash. Simply drop a flat block of wood into a tub 
of water well off mike. Be careful not to hit the 
sides of the tub. Line tub with canvas to avoid 
metal sound. 

Squeaks. Rusty hinges or pulleys. A wooden peg 
twisted in a hole in a board may help, or turn a 
moistened cork in the mouth of a bottle. 

Steam. Steam is done by the sound man, who expels 
his breath abruptly through a half-dosed mouth. 
Surf. Saw an old bass drum into two sections so that 
there would be two heads. Then take off one head 
and replace it with netting. By rotating dried peas upon this netting, the 
sound of waves may be created. In some studios the drumhead or the large 
top of a butter tub is hung by three cords from a tripod. 

Telegraph Keys, It is best to use a regular telegraph key. It must be attached to 
a battery. It is important to use an unintelligible message because the 
Communications Code prohibits the sending of intelliglMe messages. How- 
ever, the Morse code should be used. 

Telephone. It is best to use a real telephone for the click of the receiver and one 
of the old-fashioned bell boxes that were used in rural homes for the bell* 
It is sometimes possible to obtain an old dial tor the sound of dii^.lfiig . 



Fig. 28 , — A variety of 
the rain machine. A rapidly 
revolving disc may be used 
to distribute the birdseed, 
replacing the funnel, ping- 
pong ball, and paper bag 
used above. 
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Telephone Comersation. 

а. Use filter mike. 

б. If there is a telephone in the studio which can be called from the control 
room, call the studio before the program starts and keep the line open until 
the t^ephone message comes in the skit. Then talk from the control room 



Fio. fft. — \ctor using a muffle box, which is a cigar box with a half-moon cut out of 
the end, to create the effect of a person speaking from behind a closed door or of an off-stage 
voice. 

and hold the earpiece in the studio very close to the mike. This will save the 
expense of the filter mike. 

Thunder, The best device for creating the effect of thunder or the b<K)ming of 
cannon in the studio is to mount a copper window screen and to attach to 
it an 8-inch spiral wire which acts as a phonograph needle in conveying the 
vibrations of the screen to an electrical pickup head which may be taken 
from an old electric phonograph. An electric cable transmits from the pickup 
head the sound of artillery fire or thunder directly to the line, when the screen 
is hit with a soft-headed drumstick (see Fig. SO). 

Train, 

a. Probably the best method of creating the sound of a railroad train is to use 
a recording. If, however, you are without a recording, a four-sided grater may 
be used, and, by rubbing across It with one 6f those wire brushes that seem 
to be a favorite of the trap players in an i^rdiestra, you can get the effect of a 
railroad train. 

h. Bladder filled with BB shot rotated to the correct riiythm. 
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Underbrush, Twist the bundle of broom straw near the microphone. 

Wagon. 

a. One of my greatest problems has always been to get the sound of a wagon 
wheel. We needed this one time when we were broadcasting the “Ransom of 
Red Chief.” A wagon wheel may be mounted upon rollers, barely touching 
different tops containing different types of soils. Use these different tops of 
flats when different types of road conditions are to be evidenced. An old 
wagon wheel can generally be obtained (see Fig. 31). 



b. This effect can also be created by a roller skate on a box with some sand 
in the bottom of it, 

c. ITse a small toy wagon with wheels and pull it along a model road of dirt or 
sand or gravel, clo.se to the microphone. 

Waier. 

a. If you want the sound of a patldle wheel in the water or a boat being rowed, 
or any other splashing of water, use a tub full of water. However, a metal 
tub filled with water will produce a metallic sound over radio; consequently 
if a metal tub is used, it must be lined with canvas, hung around the sides, 
to eliminate the metallic sound. By placing a board from side to side and 
attaching a paddle wheel to an axle dropped from this crosspiece, a paddle- 
wheel effect may be created in the tub. Of course, a good many different 
effects may be created with this equipment (see Fig. 3%). 
h A garden-variety spray tank with several gallon capacity, equipped with a 
hand pump and a hose, may be utilbed for water faucet, shower-bath, water 
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hose, and other effects. If compressed air is available, the tank may be fitted 
with an air valve and pumped up to 25 pounds of pressure. 

Wind, The wind machine used in radio is very much like a wind machine used 
on the stage. It consists of a drum with its crosspieces made out of or 



Fio. SI. — Wagon-wheel device. 



Fig. 32. — Splash tank for water effects. 

1-inch strips. The drum is turned by a handle. A piece of canvas is draped 
over the drum so that when the drum is turned the strips rub against the 
canvas, creating the wind sound. We have made this drum to serve two 
purposes. Before the wooden strips are put on, we have covered the edges of 
the drum with netting and left a small opening that can be corked up, into 
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which we pour dried peas. Then by turning the drum at csorrect rhythm, we 
can get the effect of surf, or waves upon the beach. 

Window. The requirement for good window sounds in radio is the same as for 
good door sounds. Good solid frames and real sliding windows should be 
used. A shade can be attached to one side, and possibly a Venetian blind on 
the other side, in case you need either of these for an effect in a play. Both 
the door and the window should be mounted upon castors so that they can 
be rolled in corners of the studio when not in use. 

Wood. 

a. Splintering: Use wooden matchboxes or berry boxes, or peach crates, accord- 
ing to the sound required. 

h. Chopping down a tree: Use a knife on a branch for the chopping sound. For 
the cracking sound, pull off a section of veneer from a piece of three- or four- 
ply wood. This shows that the tree is cracking and starting to fall. Jump into 
a berry crate to give the effect of the crash to the ground. 

Every time a new effect is created anrl proved satisfactory it should 
be filed in this catalogue no matter how unimportant it seems to be at the 
time. 

We have found it advisable, when a special effect has been desired 
and finally created manually, to record that effect and add it to our library 
of recordings. Then when the same effect is needed at a later time, we do 
not have to experiment a second time. 

The operator must be careful that the equipment he uses will not 
break and cause a sound not desired. Furthermore, the control operator 
should be informed of the sound effect to be used and when it is to be 
used. I recall the early days of broadcasting when Jesse Lynch Williams, 
Pulitzer Prize playwright, was presenting a radio drama over WOR. He 
used a couple of pennies in a cocktail shaker to create the sound of ice. 
The control operator some distance away did not recognize the sound and 
faded it out. 

The sound-effects man should not neglect to experiment with the 
actual source of the required sound. Dishwashing is a sound that is 
difficult to imitate, so it is best to wash dishes before a microphone. 
Nothing sounds more like pouring water from a glass than pouring water 
from a glass. Try out the sound itself first if it is convenient. If it is not 
reproduced satisfactorily, then seek to create it by other methods. One 
station, desiring to get the sound of the starting of an old Model T Ford, 
its cranking, explosions, and sputtering, found that the best way was to 
bring an engine into the studio. 

The sound-effects man should possess a good sense of rhythm and 
timing. His position requires finesse, artistry, and good judgment. He 
works closely with the director, keeping one eye on the script and the 
other on the director. He may ring his cues in the script vnth red pencil 
and indicate where the sound is to be peaked and where it is to be faded 
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out. He must be willing to experiment for hours creating new effects and 
getting the presentation of other sounds just exactly right. An active 
imagination and ingenuity are also essential. He should also be what is 
called in the theater a “quick study.” It is helpful if he can memorize 
cues so that no time will be lost. When he has 50 or 60 cues, this is not 
too easy! The sound man must be absolutely dependable, for the sound 
effect must come on time, at just the right level, and for just the proper 
duration. Before the broadcast he should arrange everything in the order 
that it is to be used, and everything must be close at hand so that he will 
not waste time getting it into the microphone. While the show is in prog- 
ress, the sound man is given his cues by the producer. He, after all, can 
hear how the show sounds, since he is in the control room. So the sound 
man must watch constantly in order that he may tell by signals if the 
volume and the quality of sound are correct. He should be resourceful, 
eager to experiment, know radio engineering and studio technique, 
appreciate dramatic values, and have a workable knowledge of music 
and rhythm. Added to all this he must have a pleasant personality to 
withstand the rigors of long rehearsals and tired ra<lio directors. I have 
used the masculine pronoun, but many sound engineers are women. 

It is far better to have no sound at all than a sound that is a poor 
representation of the desired effect. Sound effects should never be in- 
jected into a radio drama for their own sake. They must be a valuable 
aid to the visual imagination of the listener or else they must not be 
included. It is true that the youthful audience desires more sound effects 
than the adult audience. In order to get the proper reaction, the sound 
effects must be timed pe*rfectly. (Consequently it is better, according to 
the American system, to present them in the same studio with the actors. 
In some instances sound effects are produced for the benefit of the actors 
and are hardly heard by the listener; they tend to get the actor into 
the right mood. 

Sound may be used as a background for short scenes. In longer scenes 
this effect may become irksome and in this case the sound is not con- 
tinued throughout the whole scenes but is “sneaked in.” This means in 
the case of a play laid upon a train, that the sound is brought up strong 
at the beginning of the scene and then gradually faded out, perhaps all 
the way. Then at the close of the scene or during short intervals, the sound 
may be brought up again to remind the listener that the scene is laid on 
a train. If the listener is too aware of the background sound, something 
is wrong — it should be almost completely unnoticed except at short inter- 
vals. Sound effects may also be used to great advantage as transitions 
from one scene to another in the radio drama. In writing the radio play, 
sound is not imperative unless it clarifies a piece of stage business or in* 
tehaifies the atmosphere. 
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Sound effects haw other uses than those which are already stated. 
In many cases deliberMely unreal sounds are used to aid in creating a 
certain effect. For instance, the opening and shutting of a door so rapidly 
that no one could possibly get through it is a favorite with radio comics. 
Sound effects may be used in an ex'pressionistic fashion; for example, the 
use of a clock or a metronome to help emphasize the slipping away of 
precious time. 

WHODUNIT 

A Sound Dkama 

Theme: ** Three O’clock in the Morning." {Fade out,) 

Sound: Thunder coming through the theme as if fades out. (Use thunder machine, 
see page 173.) 

Sound: Rain. (Use rain machine, see page 172.) 

Sound: Footsteps on gravel, slow and irregular. (Man wearing rubbers walking on 
flat filled with wet gravel.) 

Sound: Footsteps crossing p<yrch. (Use board walk.) 

Sound: Key in door. 

Sound: Door ope/ns. 

Sound: Door closes and latches; sound of rain outside — muffled thuiuler throughout 
skit. 

Sound: Rubbers being dropfwd, one, two, falling to floor. 

Sound: Snore in distance. 

Sound: Footsteps tiptoeing ac^ross creaking flitor. 

Sound: Liquid being poured info glass. 

Sound: Gurgling sound of drinking. 

Sound: Foof.steps. 

Sound: Squeal of cat. 

Sound: Mans voice, “Sh — sh. 

Soujid: Quiet . . . pause. 

Sound: Snore from distance. 

S ou nd : Footste ps . 

Sound: Squeak of door hinges. 

Sound: Sound of body settling ujmn bed springs 
Sound: Shoe drops. 

Sound: Snore. 

Sound: Second shoe drops. 

Sound: Yawn. 

Sound: Pants come off and fall to floor with belt buckle sounding. 

Sound: Sound, of chair knocked over. 

Sound: Feminine scream. 

Sound: Feminine voice: "It's time you came home!” 

Sound: Shot. 

Sound: Body falls to floor. 

Sound: Town clock tolls three. 

Sound: Bedsprings. 

Sound: Snoring. 

Theme: “Three O’clock in the Morning.” 
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Writing Commercial Continuity 

In the American system of broadcasting the commercial sponsor is 
the angel for the broadcasting station. Without the money he pays for the 
presentation of his advertising continuity, the commercial broadcasting 
station could not exist. The sponsor is interested only in the entertain- 
ment value and the appeal of his programs to the extent that they will 
attract and hold a large enough audience to make the delivery of his com- 
mercial copy jirofitable. C’onsequently it must be written to comply with 
the general requirements of the psychology of advertising and the rules 
of grammar. By the term “commercial continuity’' I refer to all types of 
advertising plugs: the 20- word station break; the 100- word commercial 
announcement, which is frequently sold as a 1 -minute announcement; 
the 5-minute commercial program: and the advertising portion of longer 
entertainment features. 

In writing the commercial it is wise to keep in mind that people do 
not buy things, they buy uses. They buy the skin you love to touch, not 
soap. They buy kissable lips, not lipstick. The Simmons Mattress Com- 
pany doesn't try to sell mattresses; it tries to sell sleep and comfort. 
Thus it is the rcvsult of the purchase that should be spokcm of rather than 
the product itself. Here are some emotional moti\’es that can be played 
upon in the commercial: 

1. Self-preservation from harm or danger, which includes care of health. 

2. Satisfaction of appetite; pleasing taste. 

3. Romantic instinct. 

4. Care of children and family. 

5. Ambition and advancement, economic or social; intellectual desire for 
advancement. 

6. Desire for securing comfort, j)ersoiiaI <*omfort or comfort in the home. 

7. Desire for entertainment, pleasure, leisure. 

8. Cleaidiness. This is a deep-seated instinct. 

9. Pride — in appearance, in one’s home, in one’s family, etc. 

10. The expression of artistic taste, which takes the form sometimes of the 
seiection of gifts. 

On the other hand, the rational motives for buying are handiness, 
efficiency in operation or use, dependability in use, dependability in 
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quality, durability, economy in use, economy in purchase. By comparison, 
it may easily be seen that the emotional motives far outweigh and 
outnumber the rational motives. 

The continuity writer is concerned primarily with writing copy ex- 
pressly for the purpose of advertising a product. In order that he may 
write such advertisements well, he should be thoroughly familiar with the 
product that he is to advertise. It is wise for him to visit the plant where 
it is made, see the conditions under which it is made, talk with people 
who have used the product, and sell himself thoroughly before attempting 
to sell the radio audience. Only when he has had such a thorough working 
knowledge can he entiiusiastically portray the product’s worth in words. 
However, such an investigation should not result in the writer’s viewing 
the product from the manufacturing point of view instead of from the 
point of appeal to the buyer. An interview with the sales manager or 
someone who will recommend the product is usually of value. 

The continuity writer must have all the originality, new ideas, and 
new methods that are to be found in the capable advertising man. Be- 
cause of the innumerable commercial programs that are on the air, 
methods of presenting commercial plugs soon become hackneyed and 
trite, and the man who conceives new styles becomes a leader in this field. 

An example of good advertising was that in which the announcer 
spent at least 1 minute advertising Jello without mentioning the product 
or any of its slogans. He pretended to have a telephone conversation with 
his wife and, although they didn't say what they were talking about, 
every listener knew what was going on. It was amusing. It did not men- 
tion the name of the product in an irritating way. The advertising became 
actually enjoyable for the audience because they had so much fun guess- 
ing what was going on and the right answer helped their ego a bit. This 
is a dangerous practice, for it demands a steady audience, one which 
listens every week without fail, so that the listeners become familiar 
enough with the product, its claims, and its slogans that these need not 
be mentioned, yet everyone will know what is being talked about. 

The reading of advertisements is fine training for writing them. The 
writer must have a sense of both dramatic value and newspaper-writing 
principles. When the writer lacks these qualities, his commercials will 
strike the radio public as deficient in grace, tactless, or uninteresting — 
hence unproductive. 

It must be remembered that only a small proportion of the commercial 
continuity that is heard from a broadcasting station is written by the staff 
of that station. Most of the programs that advertise national products 
are bought directly from the writers by advertising agencies, who also 
cast the shows and turn to the broadcasting network only for the purchase 
of time on the air. Furthermore, many of the advertising agencies prepare 
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the short commercial plugs for their clients. The larger advertising agen- 
cies have their own radio departments with continuity writers who are 
experienced in the writing of advertising copy. In every instance the 
broadcasting station endeavors to work in harmony with the advertising 
agency and to suggest changes in style and content in the continuity that 
is to go out over its facilities. The station advertising department, how- 
ever, must use great tact in suggesting changes, because the copy may 
have been written by the sponsor, or the advertising agency may have 
submitted the copy to the sponsor and would feel that its services were 
being belittled if the copy were criticized and changed by the station’s 
experienced continuity writer. Ordinarily the work of the continuity 
writer of the broadcasting station is offered free to the advertiser who 
purchases radio time. He works directly for the studio, writing copy that 
is used to bring in revenue to the organization. 

Great care should be exercised in the placing of commercial credits in 
the longer type of commercial programs. The best times are shortly after 
the opening and, if the program is to be a full-hour program, at the half- 
hour break; if the closing announcement is employed at all, the commer- 
cial plug should be brief and to the point and should precede the actual 
closing of the program. The style and form of these three commercials 
should be varied, for nothing so annoys the radio audience as unnecessary 
repetition, especially if it is of a descriptive character. 

Subject Matter. 

Considering the need of originality in advertising copy, it is not 
advisable to lay down any hidebound rules for writing it. In general, how- 
ever, there are three types of commercial copy: reminder copy, educa- 
tional copy, and action copy. 

Reminder copy is that type which endeavors to keep before the pur- 
chaser the trade name and slogan of a well-known and widely advertised 
product, and generally consists merely in giving this slogan, the trade 
name, or a description of the distinctive wrappings or appearance of the 
product. This type of copy contains a minimum number of words phrased 
with skill and subtlety to convey the desired suggestion. Any attempt to 
make a direct sale with a mention of price is detrimental to this type of 
copy. It is purely good-will advertising used in connection with national 
advertising programs. 

Educational copy is used primarily in the introduction of a new prod- 
uct and gives information about it, stimulates the purchaser’s curiosity, 
and arouses in him a desire to purchase it. This type of continuity should 
point out the results of the product rather than the ingredients that are 
used in. making the article. Of course, in every instance the name of the 
product must be emphasized. However, the name of the manufacturer is 
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not always necessary or advisable. One of the more subtle uses of radio is 
the elimination of a sales resistance that results from the purchaser’s fear 
of appearing foolish by asking for a product whose name he is unable to 
pronounce. The announcer may make the pronunciation of the name 
clear. 

Action copy is the salesman of the air, for it announces price cuts and 
new models and assumes that the listener is familiar with the product. 
This type of copy is written to induce immediate action and contains 
what is known in rhetoric as ‘‘the interest of stimulation,” which impels 
the listener to clap on his hat and go out and buy. While the masculine 
pronoun is used here, surveys seem to show that the housewife is the one 
to whom radio advertising should be directed, for she is the one who 
has the most influence upon family purchases and spends the greatest 
amount of time in the home. 

Commercial continuity should always attempt to create good will 
and friends for the product. The copy must have a style that will attract 
attention and through this attention make its sales appeal. 

There is a favorable reaction to the type of continuity in which the 
sponsor makes himself known indirectly, possibly by naming the orchestra 
after his product. Such names connected with artists create a lasting im- 
pression, which is the main objective of the advertiser. 

While advertising continuity must not be too sweetly appealing, it 
should be persuasive. There are various methods of making an idea 
persuasive, which include appeals to patriotism, to the property-owning 
motive in human nature, to the desire for power and superiority, to 
health as a means of achieving power, and to the affection instinct. The 
sex motive looms large in advertising, and an indirect sex motivation can 
often be found in products. Frequently, if the program is a local one, the 
injection of a bit of local news or interest will make the appeal more 
personal. Nearly every subject permits an appeal to some kind of human 
fear, which is always effective, or an appeal to human desires, which are 
equally or more important. Primary motives are food, shelter, and orna- 
mentation or luxuries. Over 60 per cent of our national income is ex- 
pended for things or services under the classification of ornamentation 
or luxury. Ordinarily, therefore, any advertising appeal should be ad- 
dressed more to desire than to fear or necessity. 

False or questionable statements and all other forms of misrepresenta- 
tion must be eliminated. The Federal Trade Commission acts as the 
watchdog for accuracy in radio as well as in other forms of advertising 
It is interesting to note that the percentage of criticism for radio is less 
than that for other advertising media. It is ill-advised to belittle the 
product of a competitor. All stories and pictures of an unpleasant or ji 
disgusting nature should be avoided. Make the copy pleasant because it 
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may be received during a social event or a dinner party and would create 
a bad impression for the product if it were not in good taste. Human 
nature does not like to hear or to discuss disagreeable things. Questionable 
and risqu^ stories, songs, or jokes should be forbidden; and, of course, 
general broadcasting principles eliminate profanity, sacrilegious expres- 
sions, and all other language of doubtful propriety. Statements or sugges- 
tions that are offensive to religious view§, racial consciousness, and the 
like are to be avoided. If testimonials are given, they must reflect the 
genuine experience or opinion of a competent witness who speaks in an 
honest, convincing manner. When dramatized commercials are used that 
involve statements by* doctors, dentists, druggists, nurses, or other 
professional persons, the lines must be read by a member of these profes- 
sions reciting actual experiences, or explanations must be made by the 
announcer that the scenes enacted are fictitious. There must be no mis- 
leading statements concerning price or claims of the product; and com- 
parison with other products is not diplomatic. 

The radio public objects frequently to the amount of advertising 
included in a radio program. The continuity writer should therefore use 
discretion in determining how much continuity to include in his period. 
High-powered salesmanship, undue repetition of price, and the excessive 
use of superlatives are not in good taste. Ordinarily not more than two 
“price mentions” should be given in a 15-minute program; good broad- 
casting principles limit the length of the sales talk to about £ minutes in 
a program of this kind. Broadcasting stations recently announced that 
they advised not more than three “price mentions” in a 30-minute 
program, which should include only 3 minutes of commercial copy; and 
that the full-hour program should not mention the price more than five 
times or devote more than 6 minutes to straight sales talk. Until recently 
radio has been an advertising medium available only to big business. 
However, local stations are today featuring programs called the “Want 
Ads of the Air,” which follow the style and sales practice of the newspaper 
want ad. 

It must be recorded that these cautions against the use of questionable 
claims, superlatives, unpleasant ideas, the imperative tense, and dis- 
paragement of competitors — while undoubtedly for the good of commer- 
cial radio and its advertisers as a whole — are being conspicuously violated, 
principally by local stations, for the immediate advantage of individuals. 
The networks seem to have higher commercial ideals. 

The continuity writer should see that there is no conflict between the 
broadcast announcement and the sponsor’s advertisements for the same 
product in other media. All types should coordinate. It is good policy to 
mention the names of local dealers of a product in order that they may 
appreciate the value of the radio advertising. 
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Style. 

The two main faults of advertising writers in preparing copy for radio 
announcements are (1) that the copy is written to be read, not heard; 
and (2) that interest-seeking advertisers use unjustified methods of 
attracting attention. Commercial writers are inclined to use a newspaper 
headline style instead of the conversational form. Sentences are inverted; 
words are left out; the advertisement is prepared to be seen, not heard. 
When a reader sees the same copy in a newspaper or magazine, he uncon- 
sciously fills in the missing words, but when this copy is heard over the 
air the incomplete statements are meaningless. Possibly this style results 
from the limitation imposed by broadcasting stations on the number of 
words in certain types of commercial plugs. Conciseness and simplicity 
are major requisites, but nevertheless clearness is essential. The continuity 
writer should explain his points in simple, direct language. He should be 
concrete, not abstract. Large figures are not easily followed and may be 
misunderstood. Percentages are confusing. The use of similes and vivid 
figures of speech is desirable. 

The style of the radio announcement should be simple and personaU 
for the announcer is talking to an individual, not to thousands. He should 
never be ^‘high-hat,’’ no matter how expensive the product he is adver- 
tising. In writing copy never visualize the radio audience as a tremendous 
number of people seated together, but rather as a family group or an 
individual. Material that is presented in a personal way is given more 
attention than material that is presented objectively. The listener should 
be made to feel that he is buying a product from a friend, from one who 
has taken the trouble to entertain and to help him. Talk with the listener 
in the second person; be chatty, intimate, and persuasive. 

While the listener may be addressed in the second person, the an • 
noucement should never make the announcer a member of the firm that is 
advertising. He should not say, *‘Come down to our store,” because his 
voice is known as that of an announcer connected with the broadcasting 
station. Such a style would be misleading and, moreover, would constitute 
an endorsement of the sale or article by the station. 

Facts and products are most easily popularized through an engaging 
personality, and the words of the continuity must create this character. 
The radio listener reacts better to a modest and unobtrusive approach. 
If the words are shouted at him, there is no opportunity for the speaker 
to emphasize certain vital words and facts. The writer should examine his 
copy to see if it is in the same form and has the same content tibat he 
would use if he were calling upon and talking to the listener personally. 
It is very good practice for the continuity writer to test out his copy by 
putting it onto the office dictaphone and then playing it back to see 
whether it sounds friendly and convincing.^ Probably a better practice 
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would be to have someone read the announcement back to the writer, 
who may be surprised how one who is unfamiliar with the sense intended 
by the writer may interpret the copy. Write so that only one in'terpreta- 
tion can possibly be given to the message. Make the continuity for your 
sales talks as attractive as you would endeavor to make your application 
when seeking a position. 

The tendency of certain advertisers to introduce their commercial 
announcements with interest-catching devices such as ‘‘Important news 
flash” or “Calling all cars” is bad, because such an introduction is mis- 
leading and is inclined to offend the listener rather than appeal to him. 
Announcements can be interesting without being heralded as “news,” 
so that such introductions are a waste of words. To '‘soft-soap” the 
listener is bad, to plead is worse, and to bully is the worst of all. The 
program should be appealing, but not commanding. Mechanical methods 
of approach do not make for vital, attractive, or inoffensive continuity. 

A short announcement, to be effective, should contain not more than 
one idea. If you wish to make a lasting impression, do not have more than 
one request for action in a single short announcement and do not arouse 
conflicting appeals; to describe vividly the gnawing on a chicken leg 
overshadows the appeal of a tooth paste. Place the name of the product 
advertised and the point to be impressed early in the announcement; 
then, if the listener turns off his radio, you have at least introduced your 
product to him. If the continuity includes an offer, it should be stated 
simply and clearly without any involved or prolonged explanation. A 
well-centered climactic sales script is better than one that has many cheap 
and obvious climaxes. While repetition is used to drive home a point, the 
same phraseology should not be reiterated to the point of annoyance. 
Trade names and addresses should be given a number of times, but the 
form of delivery should be changed. The most productive way to obtain 
direct-mail response is to have replies sent directly to the broadcasting 
station, for the call letters of this station will be heard a number of times 
whereas the address of the sponsor can be heard only upon that im- 
mediate announcement. 

Dramatized Commercials. 

The inclusion of the commercials in the continuity of the variety show 
is desirable, for programs should be knit closely together. The director 
must bind the program into a unified production instead of shoveling it 
out to the audience in unrelated parts. There is no excuse for a break of 
movement or a shift in the tone of the broadcast. The most successful 
programs on the air today build the announcers into the structure of the 
show and make them human and appealing characters who carry weight 
in their own right. This simplifies the task of putting hqman interest into 
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the selling, and often the commercial hardly seems to be a selling an- 
nouncement. If the show has been properly constructed, it will hold the 
listeners’* interest throughout and they will listen right through the com- 
mercial without knowing that they have invited a salesman into their 
homes. The best announcement is that which becomes part of the enter- 
tainment and follows the spirit and the tempo of the show. 

The straight commercial announcement no longer is so effective as the 
dramatized commercial. More and more advertisers are realizing the wis- 
dom of dramatizing their announcements as part of the entire show. A 
radio show cannot be allowed to lag or it will lose the listener. Careful 
attention is paid to this requirement during the entertainment part of 
the show, and there is no reason why all this effort should be nullified by 
permitting the commercial to change the tempo. After all, this is the most 
important part of the show to the sponsor, and he should take care not 
to lose the listener to some other program because of dull annouiicemt*nt s. 

When the announcement is given, it should be right in ste}) with the 
rest of the show. The product, however, should not be dramatized. A 
dramatic situation should be created, and the solution achieved through 
the agency of the product. The more natural the solution, the more be- 
lievable the dramatic situation. 

A great variety of forms are used today in radio advertising, which 
may be traced back to an early phase in the history of broadcasting. The 
commercial theme song came first for promoting the sales message. In 
1920 it was used as the main selling factor in many advertising campaigns, 
and no sponsor in those days was too dignified to make use of the theme 
song. It did have a valuable purpose, too — that of associating a product 
with a hummable tune, creating a melodious slogan. 

The Ford Motor Company recently put on a used-car campaign using 
only a series of 3-minute discs, which started with a catchy theme, went 
into a rhyming conversation and a short dramatic skit, and then ended 
with the theme: 


See your Ford Dealer, 

The price is low. 

Baby, can those used cars go! 

The word is getting all around 
Ford used cars are the best in town. 

During the twenties the continuity writer wrote his product into the 
introduction of the musical numl)ers. This practice has developed into 
the incorporation of advertising with the regular script of the show and 
now is used in most comedy shows. The product is usually worked into a 
gag and draws a laugh and oftentimes applause. The listener does not 
object to such advertising and yet the sales talk is being put across* 
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The star of the show is sometimes used as a selling factor in a conver- 
sation with the announcer. In the following, Fred Allen and Harry Von 
Zell are planning to visit the circus: 

Allen: Now me — I go for the high-wire walkers, even if they do worry me. 

VoN Zell: How, Fred? 

Allen: I can't help but think, every time I see them way up there, what in the 
world would they do if they ever sneezed! I wouldn’t know. 

VoN Zell: I don’t think I would either, Fred. But I do know what any man, witli 
both feet on the groviid, should do when he sneezes. He should put two 
teaspoonsful of Sal Hepatiea . . . (etc., etc.). 

This kind of commercial associates the star with the product, and yet 
permits the announcer to do the heavier part of the selling. 

In the dramatized commercials, the writer has a wide variety of de- 
vices from which to choose. He can use lyrics, dialogue, or straight .selling. 
His dramatization may be one, two, or three episodes, all linked, if neces- 
sary, by swift narration. But whatever devices he chooses to use, his com- 
mercial must have three basic divisions, (1) the teaser, (2) the mes.sage, 
and (3) the compulsion. 

The teaser must create an appetite for the message. It decides whether 
the listener will listen. Its job is much like the illustration, color, or catch 
line in the printed ad. The teaser can employ many techniques to seize 
the immediate interest. The play can be on (a) timeliness, season, holiday, 
special events, etc: 

Announcer: Now that warm weather has come, no doubt many of you are 
planning many delightful outings for the beautiful week ends to come, 
just like the Smiths are in this little scene . . . (Fades into: skit in which the 
Smith family agrees that the sponsors product is necessary for a perft^ct 
time.) 

The public is always eager to use the latest gadgets and devices on the 
market, and the idea of (6) newness will catch the ear: 

Announcer: Are you burdening yourself with the old-fashioned ways of working 
around the house? Mrs. Darwin isn’t; she’s enjoying an afternoon at the 
club with her friends . . . {Fades into: women chattering at club, talk of 
scores, shots, and putts.) 

Mrb. A: You played a wonderful game today, Jane. 

Jane: Yes, my game has steadily been improving, but that's because I’ve been 
able to get more afternoons off to play golf. 

Mrs. A: However do you manage it? Why, I had so much ironing yesterday I 
was almost too tired to come out today. 

Jane: Oh, that hasn’t bothered me since I got a new Whizzo Ironer. Why they’re 
just too (etc.). 

Appeal directly to the listener is often made in order to give the com- 
mercial (c) personal touch. This suggests the heart-to-heart talk between 
announcer and listener: 
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Announcer: (Sneezes loudly: talks through nose as if he had a had cold) l^idies ad 
geddlexnen (Sneezes) ^ . . Ads I wads zaying (Sneezes again) . , . 
Announcer B : (Interrupting) Say, Jim, you can't make an announcement in that 
condition. Ladies and gentlemen, you will please excuse my fellow announcer, 
but as you can see he is in no shape to go on the air. Evidently he hasn’t 
heard about Dr. Zilch’s famous cold remedy. You^ve heard of it no doubt — 

» of course you have — ^that’s the remedy with zenoexytol, the latest discovery 
of science for fighting off colds. Well, I’m sure you’d want me to tell my friend 
Jim about it so that he can be back on the job tomorrow, and then he can 
tell you what was on his mind. 

Flattery (d) is often an effective appeal to catch the listeners’ atten- 
tion, although it should be used with discretion. The announcer says: 
“Every intelligent person knows,” etc., etc., or ‘‘No really wise buyer 
will spend more than,” etc., etc. 

The best means of attracting attention is that which will immediately 
bring some sort of emotional reaction. An emotional receptivity for the 
coming message is more desirable than the mere creation of mental curi- 
osity. This is the specialty of the dramatized commercial, for drama more 
quickly than any other approach can mold our emotions. The idea is to 
create a situation in which the listener imagines himself to be and from 
which the only escape lies in the purchase of the advertised product. But 
care must be taken to picture the outcome of the use of the product not 
as shiny white teeth, a clean body, or sweet breath, but a successful 
romance, a happy life, or a good job. 

The actual message is merely a description of the product often laid 
down by the advertiser in his own phraseology. The script writer has 
little opportunity for ingenuity here: his task is merely to link together, 
in the smoothest way possible, the sponsor’s favorite phrases. 

The compulsion line is usually as terse and as compelling as possible. 
These lines run: “Don’t wait, it may be too late! Buy yours today,” or 
“Go to your nearest dealer and have him show you the latest model 
cleaner.” In this final and important phase of the commercial is included: 
“Save the coupon on the back, it may be used to obtain valuable pre- 
miums.” One <rf the most popular methods today is the contest; compul- 
sion lines in such campaigns run; “Visit your nearest Gaso dealer and get 
your free entry blank for the big $10,000 contest!” 

A further modification of the use of dramatics in advertising is the 
personification of products, with all the emotions of humans. Such stunts 
as a vacuum cleaner humming and singing as it cleans and the almighty 
dollar shouting that it is being stretched too far are of this type. It is a 
vulgarization of dramatics, a burlesque, but it nevertheless is an example 
of radio advertising in forms other than striught announcing. 

In the limited dramatic skit used in dramatized commercials, sound 
saves time without depriving the ad of any of its desired effects; The 
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sound of a car saves the wordage a straight commercial would use in 
setting the scene. The same sound can give the impression of speed, 
progress, or other similar effects without using a word. Sound effects will 
catch the listener’s ear more quickly than an announcement. A shrieking 
siren or clanging bell will take the listener’s mind off whatever he is doing 
more quickly than will a human voice. Wherever possible, sound effects 
should be used in the dramatized commercial in order to obtain the most 
effectiveness in the least time. 

Length. • 

The advertising man appreciates the value of white space in the 
layout of a magazine or a newspaper advertisement, but inconsistently 
he endeavors to fill every second of a radio announcement with copy. 
This is a mistake. White space in entertainment — in the form of brief 
pauses — has just as much value in radio copy. Nearly all advertising 
continuity is too long, and the principal reason for this is that the writer 
does not seek vivid words to take the place of groups of words. Verbs 
and adverbs are neglected for adjectives. The advertising story should be 
told quickly. Condense and intensify. Give the salient qualities of 
a product, its trade name and slogan, its price, and where it can be 
purchased. 

The apparent length of a commercial depends a great deal upon the 
interest it can arouse. Many an interesting announcement has taken up 
twice as much time and seemetl only half as long as most uninteresting 
ads. When the advertising message has been completed, stop before you 
become an obnoxious salesman. 

Diction. 

Words used in radio commercial copy should be simple, dignified, and 
in good taste. The announcer does not make friends if he attempts to use 
high-flown words or to display an extensive vocabulary. If it is necessary 
to use a technical phrase, define it. It is a well-recognized fact that words 
of Anglo-Saxon origin are stronger than those wdth foreign base. Do not 
use any words that may have a double meaning. Because his entire im- 
pression On the audience is made through the sense of hearing, the radio 
writer must be even more careful than others to write in words under- 
standable to the audience. The person listening to a speech cannot stop 
to look up unfamiliar words without losing a part of the message. Further- 
more, a startling or unusual word will attract attention to itself, rather 
than to the commercial message. Choose language that expresses big 
ideas rather than that which displays big words. 

Advertising copy should be addressed to the level of those people to 
whom the sponsor expects to sell his product and to the audience ex- 
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pected to listen at the particular time — juvenile, adult, feminine, mascu- 
line. The writer of copy addressed to adults must adjust his vocabulary 
so that all his listeners, who, of course, have varying degrees of education, 
may be reached. His speech must be understandable to the least learned 
as well as to the most learned. The successful writer always selects words 
that will be within the scope of his prospective listeners. 

While good usage is considered essential, certain programs allow some 
liberty. Slang and sport phraseology have a place only on certain types of 
programs. Trite and hackneyed expressions are offensive; foreign deriva- 
tives should ‘never be used; figures of speech should be carefully chosen. 
In the preparation of copy a thesaurus (Roget), a book differentiating 
between synonyms (Crabb), and a good dictionary are most useful. 

Do not use words that don’t add color or motion. Don’t even write 
*‘the” unless you mean “the.” Edit all words that gray (the) color or 
clog (the) motion. Don’t use (the word) “and” unless you (actually) need 
to emphasize the impression of adding (something). 

Sentence Structure. 

The structure of the sentence plays a great part in the clearness of the 
material presented. If the thought is obscured by complicated and in- 
volved sentence structure, the audience can do nothing to rescue itself 
from wandering. The best way to be sure of sentence clarity is to use 
simple and compound sentences and to avoid complex forms. If the lis- 
tener does not understand every sentence as the speaker utters it, he 
immediately loses interest. Avoid the use of adversative and coordinate 
conjunctions. Break your sentences in two, but, on the other hand, do not 
let them be of the same length, for in that case the delivery will have a 
monotonous melody. It is not always easy to make short sentences 
beautiful, but they will have force and drive home the idea. Do not fail 
to read aloud each sentence to see whether it clearly states the idea, and 
be sure that it cannot give any other than the desired idea; you cannot 
rely upon your announcer’s delivery. 

While short, glowing sentences are most successful, certain statements 
demand longer sentence structure; but where this is the case, the sentence 
should not be involved. Each successive phrase and clause must clearly 
unfold the thought. Sentences should be built up to an important word 
or idea. They must not flow downward. Of course, in general, grammatical 
rules must be obeyed; nevertheless speech permits some liberties. The chief 
concern is. Does the copy read well? Is it easily understood when heard? 

Rhetoric. 

Correct grammatical rules are not always followed in this type of 
writing. Occasionally it becomes suitable to change and deviate from 
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rules in order to give the copy a unique and forceful style. However, 
strict attention should be given to accurate grammatical relationships, 
such as the agreement of verbs with their subjects, pronouns with their 
antecedents, and pronominal adjectives with substantives, and the agree- 
ment of tenses. A grammatical error in any of these catches and holds the 
attention of the listener whom you wish to impress by your sales talk. 
The use of the imperative is rather irritating to the listener, who would 
prefer to be permittefl to arrive at his own decision rather than to be 
dictated to by the announcer. The use of questions is an old device for 
demanding attention, but the writer must be very positive that no 
humorous answer or no antagonistic answer can possibly be given. He 
must be certain that the only answer possible is the one that he desires. 
One of the oldest axioms of successful advertising is to pursue a positive 
lead of the listener’s or reader's thought; this is immediately defeated 
when the writer asks a question. Therefore it is obvious that the safer 
course to pursue is to omit the question element entirely. Tongue twisters 
should be avoided, for the most experienced radio announcer may become 
nervous and make a slip, regardless of how well he knows the material, 
("ertain methods of arrangement and phrasing of material help to secure 
effectiveness in a radio message. Suspense may be created by allowing the 
listener to be conscious that you are working toward an objective, an 
interesting objective. The placing of emphasis upon certain words by the 
announcer may be assured by placing these words following pauses 
indicated by marks of punctuation. 

In many instances the copywriter is so intent upon miaking a point 
that he fails to see that what he has written will make a different impres- 
sion than that which is in his mind. This is often caused by misplaced 
modifying clauses, stringiness, or poor construction. A few illustrations 
of careless writing heard over the networks and stations in 1940 are: “See 
Harry Applebaum for that new pair of Sunday pants, open evenings and 
Sundays for your convenience”; “Don’t wait until you have a headache; 
ask for it today”; “Thank you for feeding your dogs and cats Thrive 
and we want you to recommend it to all your friends and relatives”; 
“Thousands of people who have listened to this program have headaches 
right now”; and “When I see a lady who does her own housework and 
dishwashing and who has soft, pretty hands I know she has been using her 
head.” How would you retain the intended ideas and correct these an- 
nouncements so that the announcer could not go wrong? You must not 
rely upon an announcer to say what you want him to say unless you write 
the announcement so that he cannot possibly give a misinterpretation. 
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Serving the Sponsor 

I have no intention in this handbook of tracing the history and 
development of sound advertising from the town crier, who rang his bell 
in the city streets, to the network whose gong announces that this is the 
National Broadcasting Company, or from the advertisements of the 
United States Gramophone Company in 1894, offering to record any 
musical selection with a sponsor’s advertising announcements, to the 
modern electrical transcription. Suffice it to say, the contention of the 
Gramophone Company that “nobody will refuse to listen to a fine song, or 
concert piece, or an oration — even if it is interrupted by a modest remark : 
‘Tartar’s Baking Powder is the best’ ” has proved to be true. In 19^S 
Station WEAF announced that 10 minutes of its time on the air could be 
purchased by an advertiser for $100. Today the same period will cost the 
sponsor $334. It was estimate<l that sponsors in the United States paid 
broadcasting stations $207,956,000 in 1940 to advertise their products 
over the radio. This amount does not include what was spent for talent, 
for writing the continuity, and for advertising the programs but is merely 
what was spent for the use of facilities and the air. 

The student of broadcasting is interested in the opportunities offered 
to him by radio advertising and how best to take advantage of these 
opportunities. The student may enter the radio advertising field as a free 
lance or a'ls a inember of the staff either of the advertising agency or of the 
sales department of the station. Incidentally sex is no barrier in the 
advertising side of radio, but experience is a prerequisite for employment 
in an agency. 

There are those who have the knack of writing conversation or the 
ingenuity to create attractive characters and plots. In many instances a 
housewife in a rural community has a sense of humor, a nose for human 
interest, and the ability to recreate local incidents, characters, and talk 
into a series of short dramatic sketches. From these free-lance writers 
come the domestic bits of real life that appeal to the radio listener and 
sponsor. The free-lance writer must have an original idea capable of being 
developed into a long series of daily 15-minute programs. In order that 
dialogue may sound like the conversation of two distinct persons and in 
order that situations may be developed, free-lance writers frequently 
hunt in pairs for ideas. The author must keep six weeks ahead of the 
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program but be capable of revising any sketch to make the conversation 
of his characters timely. The writer must by all means study the radio and 
its successful presentations, bearing in mind, however, that mere imita- 
tions have little sales appeal to the sponsor, A sketch must emulate the 
most popular series on the air and at the same time evidence a new appeal. 

The sketches written by the free-lance writer contain no commercial 
angle; thus they can be sponsored by soap or cereal, dentifrice or gasoline. 
When they are conjfpleted, the author will submit them to an advertising 
agency. It is unwise for the author to attempt to sell his idea or his skits 
directly to the sponsor. The advertising agency is jealous of its relation to 
the advertiser and will frown on any suggestions that come from outside 
its office. Consequently such free-lance efforts must go to the agency. As 
these agencies receive bales of skits and sketches, the free-lance writer 
must have some “in’’ or contact with the agency to get his efforts read. 
There are agents for radio authors just as there are agents for the writer 
of short stories and novels. The chances for success of the writer without 
a ‘‘friend at court” are decidedly slight. The writer should select a certain 
account in an agency, build up specific reasons why his idea might be 
applicable to that account, and then endeavor to see the account execu- 
tive. If the account executive cannot be reached, he should see the head 
of the radio department. It is futile merely to deliver manuscripts in 
person to the agency because many important papers are lost in the 
shuffle when they are dropped on the desk. If the writer himself is en- 
thusiastic about his material, he will get an audience. 

The demand for such sketches is decidedly seasonal inasmuch as new 
advertising contracts are made with radio stations during the late sum- 
mer. The best time to submit a series of skits is in May, June, and July, 
If the free lance’s efforts are submitted earlier, they are filed away and 
not sought for unless the “friend at court” is active. If the programs come 
in after the new contracts are made, they will have no market until the 
following summer, and by that time they will be buried deep in the pile. 
Most radio contracts come in cycles of 13 weeks. If a “going” program 
goes sour, the agency and the advertiser endeavor to pick up a substitute. 
Also, good program ideas are frequently used to obtain new business. 

The free-lance writer will do well to listen to radio programs, to study 
the style preferred by different agencies and by sponsors in their radio 
advertising and in other media, and to endeavor to improve upon the 
commercial plugs of a chosen program. If the free-l^nce writer can evolve 
slogans, catch phrases, and vivid announcements that are an improve- 
ment upon those being used, he should submit them to the agency. If he 
shoiys decided ability and originality, he will probably be in line for a 
position as a continuity writer. It is unwise, however, for him to condemn 
the continuity being used. 
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There are other opportunities in radio advertising for the individual 
who is not connected with an advertising agency or with a broadcasting 
station. Foremost among these is the opportunity offered in the ad- 
vertising department of the department store or other large retail 
establishment. 

Department-store Advertising. 

Most department stores agree that, regardless of the type of advertis- 
ing program, ‘"good will’’ is the keynote. The programs must aspire to 
some degree of culture and education as a measure for good production. 
The keen advertising producer blends the humorous with the serious to 
present a colorful real-life broadcast. A program has to be sold to the 
public just as much as the commercial product and the merchant present- 
ing it must be sold. If the program producer is successful in this, he is 
successful in the publicity of the product presented. There are six vital 
steps in cultivating the listener’s good will or acceptance:^ (1) to educate, 
(^) to assert, (8) to iterate, (4) to inform, (5) to stimulate, and (6) to 
persuade. 

Good merchandising ii^ conjunction with a well-planned program will 
translate good will into action. It is such merchandising that often stimu- 
lates the actual purchase. For this reason successful radio advertising 
should be backed up by window displays, counter displays, novelties, 
bcK)klets, showcards, direct-mail leaflets, and newspaper advertisements. 
Most department stores use the newspaper advertisements as a supple- 
ment to their radio advertising. Large stores, however, rarely use the 
window display to substantiate the radio announcement. Occasionally 
counter displays are shown. Other methods of merchandising a program 
should be seriously considered in planning the advertising by radio. 

There are three types of programs that a department-store manage- 
ment might consider: general merchandise-information program, depart- 
ment or department-group advertising, and institutional or good-will 
advertising program. 

The first type of presentation is the most economical, since it needs 
only one person to conduct it. It may consist of musical transcriptions 
interspersed with special sales tips for the day, or brief descriptions of 
store services available to the customer. 

The second advertising scheme should make a very interesting, fast- 
moving program with plenty of opportunity for punch. A store could be 
divided into department groups. One group might include the accessory 
departments, such as gloves, jewelry, purses, and neckwear, with an in- 
teresting fashion story prepared to attract and hold the attention of 

^ Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., Radio in Advertising, Harper k Brothers, 1981. 
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milady. The fashion expert could be interviewed, and she in turn could 
show how to make varied costumes by accessory changes. 

Another group of departments might include the children’s divisions. 
Children themselves make wonderful talent for such programs. A talk on 
suggested play direction for children could be given, linked with specific 
activities found through browsing in the toy department. Such a program, 
properly merchandised, would be certain to create parental interest. 

Hobby day would be fun and would be greatly anticipated by all ages 
of listeners. This might take place in the book department with a snappy 
short review of a current book or an interview with an author, or in the 
photography division with someone narrating the thrills in using a popu- 
lar-selling movie camera or some points to be remembered in good film 
developing. 

S{>ort day offers an appeal to the men, with an oral golf lesson linked 
with a special brand of golf clubs. It may also include tennis rackets and 
an interview with some famous star of the game. 

Most department stores have services that they offer their customers. 
Such a service program might be built around a “Day with the Bride- 
to-be," planning the style of the bride’s veil and describing its history, 
telling her how to order her invitations, planning the color scheme for the 
bridal party, and even designing the dresses. Actually do something for 
the radio listener when possible or have her do it for you. 

These are a few of the numerous examples of divisional store adver- 
tising that could be broadcast. The programs should be seasonal and 
planned far enough in advance so that a circular listing the following 
month's program subjects and their dates can be mailed along with the 
customer’s monthly statement. It is essential that programs of this second 
group be well merchandised. 

The third type of radio publicity to be considered by a store manage- 
ment, the institutional advertising program, is one of the best methods 
of creating and holding good will. It is the most expensive plan because it 
inevitably demands more outstanding talent. Such a program is more 
profitably presented in the evening since, because of its make-up, it ap- 
peals to all classes of listeners. 

A number of large department stores located in outlet cities of one of 
the networks could band together with a prograna originating in New 
York. A popular dance orchestra, possibly a fashion talk by an authority, 
and a society sketch could be broadcast from the New York studio, and 
the commercial plugs for the local stores could be given at the quarter- 
hour breaks by the announcer in each outlet city in which the stores are 
located. It is necessary in making such a contract to sign up an entire 
basic network, but only those affiliated stations need be purchased which 
would serve the stores in the joint advertising campaign. An excellent 
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program presented during the morning hours would attract wide atten- 
tion, and the expense to each store would not be excessive. 

Where only the local station is used, the tendency has been toward 
1 -minute plugs, but these do not create good will. Those stores which are 
more interested in seeing the dollar walk directly into the store than in 
building good will by institutional advertising tend toward the plugs. One 
store features radio days, with plugs for different floors each hour. Early 
in the morning, sales on the top floor are broadcast with an invitation 
to meet the performers on that floor during the hour. The radio listener 
descends from floor to floor as the day progresses. On each floor the items 
plugged over the radio are marked as radio bargains. 

There remains one more type of spot broadcast valuable for direct 
advertising. The local store can, at the break for station announcements 
in a network program, insert an announcement to the effect that the 
product being advertised upon the program can be purchased at a local 
store. From such announcements the local retailer can derive benefit 
from a high-priced national program. 

The radio program is another display window for the department store 
or retailer. It should be built with that aim. The radio window must have 
color, unity, a definite theme, climactic development, and a sales drive. 
Change the procedure, bring in the unexpected, but always appeal to 
human interests. The public does not like to be forced to buy. Therefore 
the merchandise story must be embellished and then flavored with ad- 
vertising. It is unwise to talk only about merchandise. A program that is 
well designed for a department store will sell more than the specific goods 
mentioned in the commercial copy. Radio is an excellent selling medium 
because it presents life and action not present in newsprint. 

As the majority of department-store programs are written and pre- 
sented by the advertising department of the store with the active coopera- 
tion of the station staff, those who wish to break into radio should consider 
this entrance. 

The Service of the Agency. 

The listener tuned to a star program being broadcast over the net- 
work is thrilled by the glamour and romance of broadcasting and desires 
to gain a position in the key station. The listener does not realize that the 
staff of the broadcasting station has about as much to do with the nation- 
wide sponsored program as the owner of a theater has to do with a play 
presented upon his stage. The key station merely leases its air rights, its 
facilities, to the sponsor. The advertising agency is the sponsor’s agent 
in making the lease, the sponsor’s booking agent in signing up the star 
performers, the dramatic director for the cast, the author of the com- 
mercial plugs, and the agent through whom the script is purchased. II one 
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desires to observe the origin, development, and evaluation of a big pro- 
gram, one should seek a position in the radio department of the large 
advertising agency. 

The client must give the agency all the information concerning the 
distribution of his advertising budget so that all media can be coordinated. 
In most instances a single agency will be in charge of the whole campaign : 
outdoor, newspaper and magazine, mail, window displays, and radio. All 
these must be unified in their purpose. Certain media may be used for 
direct selling, others for education, and another to create good will. 

In order to select the most efficient broadcasting stations, the agency 
should know the location of distributors and of wholesale and retail out- 
lets and where purchasers are most likely to be reached. The client’s 
methods of merchandising are considered, even the distinctive package, 
its size, its shape, and its color. If there is a special offer, a bargain pack- 
age, or a product to be pushed, this information is essential to the agency 
m planning the campaign. Such items as the counter, display cards, and 
window streamers, also usually designed by the agency, are considered in 
the composition of the radio continuity. 

A superficial knowledge of the product is not sufficient. While the 
agency should know how it is manufactured and what its ingredients are, 
the really important thing is what the product does for the purchaser. 
The listener is not interested in anything except how the product will aid 
or affect him. 

In order to build a program designed to appeal to the potential pur- 
chaser, the agency must know whether the product appeals to the rich 
or the poor, the man or the woman, the child or the adult, the rural or 
the urban. The agency is also interested in the seasonal appeal of the 
product, in order to include it in the radio programs planned for certain 
seasons. 

These are but a few of the facts that must be gathered before anything 
is done about the radio program. From these facts the agency will deter- 
mine whether to recommend radio as an advertising medium, what sta- 
tions to use in the campaign, whether a network or spot program is to be 
used, whether to have live talent or to use transcriptions, and for what 
type of program and commercial continuity to plan. 

When the use of radio is decided upon, the agency contracts for time, 
either with the network or with various local stations. In the selection of 
stations the agency is indispensable. The agency, to perform ^cient 
Service for the advertiser, must possess information as to actual station 
coverage, type and schedule of programs being carried, the approximate 
number of receivers in the locality, as well as the percentage likely to be 
tuned to the station at a certain time, and the purchasing power 6t the 
listeners within the area. All such information is based upon surveys made 
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by special agencies* The agency books time with each station for a period 
it considers best for that particular locality. A big advantage of the tran- 
scribed program is that the agency can select times without regard to a 
nation-wide hookup, thus obtaining the best time in different parts of 
the nation. 

The agency should consider the type of customer that presents the 
greatest potential market and should build a program to appeal to that 
purchaser. A program should be arranged which is expressive as a unit of 
the sales message and of the character of the sponsor. 

Generally speaking, recognized stars are handled by individual agents 
or bookers, and the advertising agent and client deal with these repre- 
sentatives in endeavoring to build a program. There is an exchange 
arrangement between agents which permits the employment of stars by 
competing companies. The advantages of prestige, proved acceptability, 
and free newspaper publicity which big-name talent will bring to a pro- 
gram are obvious. On the other hand, the incorporation of the name of 
the product in a pseudonym for the artist is another opportunity to intro- 
duce advertising. 

The agency usually goes to a client with a general idea of the radio 
program. After the client has approved of the general idea, which includes 
the type of show, type of music, name of the star, master of ceremonies, 
etc., the agency begins working with the network production department 
or an independent producer or does all the work in its own production 
department — building and rehearsing of the production. This finished pro- 
gram is then auditioned by the client, usually the president, sales man- 
ager, and other interested persons. It is at this time that they accept or 
discard the plan. After the client has approved of the show, the proposi- 
tion goes to the dealers and distributors, with the purpose of “selling” 
them on the sales value of this new operation. 

The commercial announcements are a matter of pure advertising, the 
first purely advertising copy, in fact, for the radio department of the 
agency to write. ^ When the artists are employed, the script for the entire 
program accepted, the musical numbers chosen, and the entire program 
rehearsed and timed, then the sponsor is invited to a dress rehearsal. 

Before the program is broadcast, there is conducted a tie-in cam- 
paign, consisting of the distribution of window streamers, show cards, 
publicity to newspapers, and in some instances a direct-mail tie-in to 
customers. The merchandising campaign is conducted by the agency 
alone, the agency in cooperation with the client’s field force, the agency in 
cooperation with the radio chain’s sales department, or by any combina- 
tion of these three. Dealers are notified of the coming broadcast. A big 
factor in the success of the radio-advertising program is the advertising 
^ Refer to Chap. XVII, Writing Commereiai Continuity. 
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of the broadcast program through other media. Spot announcements are 
sometimes used in advance of the program to announce a forthcoming 
series. In the merchandising campaign the retailer is contacted to learn 
if his stock is adequate to take care of the anticipated demand, to give 
advice concerning the display of his stock, to furnish him with samples if 
a sample offer is to be made over the radio. 

Sooner or later the sponsor will wish to check up on results. There is 
the telephone method, the questionnaire method, the free-off er method; 
none of them have proved absolutely successful. One thing toward which 
the agency must begin to plan is the advent of television. 

The Advertiser’s Service of the Local Station. 

The sales department of the broadcasting station in the medium- 
sized town becomes the advertising agency for the local merchant and 
endeavors to coordinate radio and other media of advertising. The sales 
department conducts local surveys for merchandising, assists in distri- 
bution, and conducts the tie-in campaign. In many instances the station 
will put on merchandise displays. Its sales department will design window 
posters and display cards. The student who enters the local station will 
serve a diversified apprenticeship. 

Local advertising has been growing throughout the country. The 
reasons for the growth have been summarized as follows: (1) the local 
retailer, having seen the success of the national advertiser, has decided 
to follow his example and at least try the new medium; (2) the satis- 
factory result attained by the early pioneers in the field has caused the 
others to follow them; (S) stations have started to offer intelligent service 
to the broadcaster, both in the preparation of the campaign and in the 
actual presentation over the air; (4) broadcast advertising has attracted 
the better type of retailer. 

Types of programs for the local retailer are varied, ranging from spot 
announcements to live-talent broadcasts. The spot announcement has 
become a very important part of the revenue of local stations. Electrically 
transcribed programs have been very widely used. The live-talent pro- 
gram is becoming more and more a favorite with advertisers where 
sufficient talent is available. This type of program assists the sponsor in 
building up a distinctive personality. Moreover, its personal touch assists 
in attracting good will, on which store patronage is to a large extent 
predicated. A new type of live-talent program is the “group’’ program, 
sponsored by several advertisers who have spot announcements during 
the period. 

An important factor in the sale of local advertising is the proper 
servicing of accounts by the station. A knowledge of merchandising 
methods is necessary on the part of the broadcaster so that he may inform 
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the advertiser as to the best method of coordinating his radio publicity 
with the rest of his sales program. To this end, the station must analyze 
the important factors of the customer’s location, organization, inventory, 
and general methods so as to adapt the entire broadcasting policy to suit 
his particular needs. Moreover, programs should be checked every few 
weeks to evaluate the sales appeal of the presentation. 

The sales i>olicy of the local station is equally broad. The first ap- 
proach is to sell advertising in general; the next is to sell radio; the final 
aim is to sell the station. Attention is focused on a long-term program, 
beginning with a 13- week contract. The customer is told that results 
depend on steady radio use and will not come to him overnight. He is told 
that the radio is not a panace£l for all the ills of a concern. His entire 
layout is looked over, and any worth-while suggestions that can be made 
concerning his methods are forthcoming from the salesman. 

National advertisers are turning to local stations to supplement their 
network campaigns. The two campaigns are distinctly different: the 
national campaign is purely advertising; the local combines merchandis- 
ing and the creation of good will among retailers. The merchandising 
staff of the local station is personally acquainted with all merchants in 
the area, knows their problems and their sales possibilities. The staff 
of the sales department of the station can notify all merchants of a forth- 
coming campaign, outline the plan, demonstrate the product, suggest 
window and counter displays, and act as a distributor for the national 
jobber. In conducting such a campaign for the national sponsor, the 
local station accomplishes four things; it creates a closer working alliance 
between the manufacturer and the retailer, vindicates the station’s 
worth as an advertising medium, creates a satisfied client, and establishes 
local contracts that may result in other local contacts. 

The Sales Appeal of Radio Advertising. 

Radio advertising is important to business because it reaches the ear 
of the public while every other form of advertising addresses itself to the 
eye. Thus it acts on the prospective purchaser in a subconscious manner 
and supplements all other advertising addressed to him. Its chief value 
lies in the fact that it familiarizes the audience with the name of the 
sponsor and his product so that the sight of the name in written adver- 
tising produces a friendly reaction. Radio advertising is important because 
it can send forth a message addressed to the listener during hours of 
relaxation and receptivity. It is of vital impMjrtance that this impression 
by ear appeal be in complete harmony with various other printed adver- 
tising of the sponsor. It is important because it enables the advertiser to 
reach a great mass of listening audience iwith an even more powerful^ 
direct, and specific selling message than he can use through any Other 
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medium. Generally speaking, the sponsor receives the greatest benefit 
from the use of direct-selling commercials because they move the goods. 

Another reason for the great value of radio advertising lies in the fact 
that it can address an audience either locally or over a national hookup. 
Also, radio advertising benefits the national advertiser by securing good 
will; by promoting the cooperation of the dealer, since he is affected, 
interested, and entertained just as any other individual; by insuring a 
cordial reception of salesmen; by increasing the value of space adver- 
tising; and by improving the morale of the manufacturer's personnel. 
It also is well adapted to the advertising of concerns and pro<hicts having 
names difficult to pronounce and spell. The essence of consumer accept- 
ance, as created by radio advertising, is that members of the audience are 
made to feel that they are buying a product of a friend — of one who has 
taken the trouble to please and entertain them. 

The control of the advertising message until the time and the con- 
ditions are best suited to its success is a great advantage offered by the 
radio to the sponsor. Thus a manufacturer advertises flour or soap in the 
morning when the housewife is in the kitchen; appeals to children when 
they are home from play just before the evening meal; and reaches the 
entire family group in the evening. The radio advertisement is flexible, 
permitting the control of program content. In the morning household 
aids are of more interest to the listening housewife than grand opera. 
The commercial program can be adjusted to appeal to the tastes of the 
potential purchasers; refined programs are arranged for banks and insur- 
ance companies, popular music and quartets for brewers. Flexibility is 
further demonstrated by the fact that changes, additions, or announce- 
ments may be made in a radio advertisement on very short notice, 
while to convey the same information to the nation by other media would 
require several weeks. Sponsors now recognize the year-round appeal of 
radio, for the summer hours are just as much in demand as winter pro- 
grams. Finally the radio advertisement does not require concentration or 
idleness, for the listener may be impressed by the advertising message 
while engaged in some activity or while driving an automobile. 

The major networks hftve definite basic and supplementary groups 
which are available to the radio advertiser. However, in recent years, 
the tailor-made'’ network has been developed. The tailor-made net- 
work consists of joining groups of stations in particular territories which 
are desired by a sponsor, regardless of whether they are connected with 
the national networks. These first came into existence during the presi- 
dential campaigns of 1936, when different candidates desired to reach 
the electors in particular states. Similar tailor-made networks are used 
in broadcasting football games to particular sections of the country. The 
advertiser sometimes is faced with the problem when he considers enter- 
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ing into a contract with a national network of being unable to get time 
in a city which he desires. These tailor-made networks enable him to 
pick out a C.B.S. outlet in one city, an N.B.C. outlet in another, and an 
independent station where no network outlet is available, etc. This is an 
evidence of the growing trend toward greater flexibility in the use of 
radio as an advertising medium. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Broadcasts to Schools 

An overwhelming amount of material has been written on the subject 
of educational broadcasting — the presentation and reception of school 
programs. Most of this has been in the form of pamphlets and magazine 
articles; it is surprising how few books have been printed in this held. 
The U. S. Office of Education issues a great many pamphlets of instruc- 
tion and syllabuses which are mailed free to any teacher. Carroll Atkinson 
has made an analysis of the development of radio education in American 
school systems which was published by the Edinboro Educational Press 
in 1989. 

This chapter is limited to an outline of methods that are successfully 
used in direct radio teaching. However, direct teaching is not the major 
purpose of educational radio, for the majority of programs are designed 
to supplement or enrich the work of the local teacher, to stimulate the 
interest of the student, to demonstrate methods of teaching, or to provide 
a useful tool of instruction for school talent. 

Despite the fact that teachers or those interested in education were 
the first to recognize the great opportunity offered to them by radio, 
they have not yet agreed upon a lucid definition of education by radio. 
Educational broadcasting should obviously include more than the pre- 
sentation of such subject matter as is regularly taught in the various 
grades of school. In fact, adult education possibly has a greater value. 
It cannot be stated that every program emanating from an educational 
institution is educational, for there are many sports programs and dance- 
orchestra programs so broadcast. It is equally true that not all commercial 
programs can be condemned, for many of them possess educational 
merit. C. F. Klinefelter, Educational Consultant of the Federal Radio 
Education Committee, suggests that the following tests be applied to 
commercial programs before they are accepted as educational: 

1. Does the program convey to the listeners socially desirable information 
which they did not possess before hearing the program P If so, the program is 
educational. But the significance of the term ** socially desirable information’’ 
must not be overlooked. It means information which society at large would 
regard as being generally desirable for the average person to know, especially 
such types of informaticm as tend to improve the individual himself and enable 

m 
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him to keep pace with the gradually rising level of social knowledge and culture. 
This would classify programs dealing with merely curious bits of information as 
being entertaining rather than educational. 

Does the program discuss items of knowledge and give clear-cut directions 
for their practical application so that the listeners not only have a clear under- 
standing of the items of knowledge but can make practical application of them 
as need or occasion arises? If so, the program is educational. 

S. Does the program give a step-by-step explanation of how to do or make a 
certain thing with clear-cut directions as each step is covered so that the listeners 
can do or make the thing as need or occasion may arise? If so, the program is 
educational. 

4. Does the program present a problem involving the exercise of judgment 
or constructive thinking in such a way as to bring out, in an impartial and dis- 
passionate manner, all of the various factors involved in the problem so that the 
listeners are stimulated to make an intelligent evaluation and arrive at a logical 
conclusion? If so, the program is educational. 

Program Tjrpes. 

Roughly classified, radio broadcasts can be grouped under the general 
headings: talk, directed activities, actuality broadcasts, conversations, 
debates, and plays. The different subjects demand different types of 
programs, which have been discussed in previous chapters. One of the 
most important factors of the successful program is the personality and 
attitude of the speaker. He must be friendly and courteous. His person- 
ality must be magnetic to such a degree that he can hold his unseen 
audience and make it receptive to his ideas. He must appear to be on the 
pupil’s level, yet retain his own personality. His attitude must be one of 
cooperation. If the speaker feels his talk is somewhat serious for the 
juvenile audience, he should use stories from life to illustrate it. 

It is through directed activity that nearly all radio teaching is done. 
Courses that are easy to teach in this manner are music, science, art, and 
arithmetic. Usually th^ students take notes or follow instructions during 
the broadcasts. Some teachers give short daily tests covering the material 
that has been presented. Other teachers encourage direct discussion, and 
still others use both oral and written compositions as a means of discover- 
ing just how much of the radio lesson the students have retained. 

Actuality broadcasts describe important events of public interest 
with the proper sound effects and commentaries. Broadcasts such as these 
aid the student in his study of current events. Actuality programs broad- 
cast from a museum or art gallery, from the Senate Chamber, or from a 
courtroom are vivid dramas to teach the school boy or ^rl. Actuality 
broadcasts are sometimes exciting for the announcer as well as interest- 
ing to the listener. I recall that in one zoology broadcast a member of the 
faculty brought a 4-foot rattlesnake into the announcer’s booth so that he 
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might broadcast the rattle of the snake. In order to get the snake to rattle, 
the speaker had to annoy the snake. Another radio teacher brought a bear 
cub into the studio. I can assure you that in these cases there was plenty 
of interest upon the program, and the feelings of the interviewer were 
very obvious. 

Conversation or dialogue on the air is interesting to the high-school 
student. This procedure introduces new and different trends of thought 
and permits the student to tie his own ideas to those presented. The 
pupils hear the viewpoints of people who are well versed in the subject in 
hand. Thus the student’s knowledge is increased and broadened. 

The presentation of debates over the air is diflScult. In the first place, 
the listener may feel that the station is biased. Then, too, the subject 
must be controversial, yet must not offend any of the listeners. The 
subject must also be interesting to a widespread audience. It is diflSicult to 
select a subject, do a great deal of research work on it, and then present it 
in such a way that the audience may grasp, in a limited period of time, 
the ideas that have been produced after weeks of work. 

Plays for pupils should be short and the sound effects, while more 
numerous than in plays planned for the general audience, must be simple. 
Characters should be limited, and the contrast in voices should be 
marked. Special lines should be used to introduce each voice. Study the 
requirements set forth in the chapters on Writing the Radio Play and on 
Preparation of Children’s Programs. 

Radio addresses can be used for all subjects but they must be short 
and attractive. Round tables for topics dealing with literature, civics, or 
current events give a varied viewpoint. In fact, every type of radio pro- 
gram should be examined, and the one best suited to the subject matter 
to be presented should be chosen. 

Preparing the Program. 

It is wise to have a teacher gather the material, for accurate facts are 
essential, and then turn these facts over to the radio showman for develop- 
ment into an interesting presentation. However, the teacher and the 
broadcaster must cooperate in building the program because the former 
is better able to visualize the school audience while the latter is more 
familiar with the medium. The vocabulary level and the mental under- 
standing of the young listeners should be determined by the educator. The 
subject matter, in conformation with the radio requirements, should be 
organized by the program director. 

A limited phase of the topic should be chosen for each broadcast, for 
the listener demands a satisfying completeness despite the limited period 
allotted to the program. It is wise to create in each period an interest in 
the radio lesson to follow. A few points, illustrated clearly, make it 
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possible for the pupil to retain what he hears. Start out with some interest- 
catching statement and work to an effective close. The requirements of 
radio style previously set forth should be followed — a friendly conversa- 
tional style using strong simple diction. George M. Cohan wrote a song 
whose title contained" good advice, ‘^\lways Leave Them Laughing 
When You Say Goodbye.” 

While interest is essential in the radio-school program, it must not 
crowd out educational value. Frequently the drama type of school pro- 
gram has little left that is instructive after the music, sound effects, and 
plot have been discarded in the classroom discussion following the 
program. The school program, furthermore, should be planned to fit into 
the curricula of as many schools as possible. For this reason it is well to 
discuss such topics and presentations with education boards while 
planning them; do not broadcast programs on Shakespeare when the 
school children are studying O; Henry. Another general requirement is to 
arrange the program for pupils of a definite level and then inform teachers 
what grades are to listen. Be certain that the pupil in those grades will 
understand every word, follow every sentence, and be familiar with every 
allusion. While school programs must contain facts and information, 
no one will listen to learn those facts unless the programs are interesting. 
Try the continuity out on a group of youngsters before you send it into 
the air; otherwise it may just float away, bringing neither credit to the 
teacher nor knowledge to the listener. In order that teachers may call 
their classes to order and correctly tune their radios, the first 5 minutes 
should be either music or relatively unimportant material. 

Listener Participation. 

A good program should conform to an outline that is easy for the lis- 
tener to follow in note taking. Use all available means to create interest 
and cooperation by the student listeners, such as appointing secretaries, 
discussion leaders, class property men, and others with definite duties to 
perform in preparation for the broadcast or in following up the program. 
In selling his instruction, the wise educatonal broadcaster will adopt all 
the worth-while ideas of the advertiser on sponsored programs. Contests, 
essays, the reading of ‘testimonials” from students — all these and other 
methods will enlist the interest of the audience. Some principals and 
teachers have only a limited number of their students listen to a radio 
program; these students take notes and report to the class, an excellent 
practice in listening and note taking. The broadcaster must learn when 
to pause so that the listener can take his notes or participate in other 
ways. The best idea is for the broadcaster to have a group of pupils in the 
studio with him where he can watch their participation and thus time his 
delivery. Listeners are frequently asked to repeat pronunciations of words. 
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to answer questions, or to draw pictures; consequently the radio teacher 
must learn to give adequate opportunity for this participation. It is also 
wise to repeat essential material, but this should be done in such a way as 
not to bore the listener. 

Music Instruction* 

Since Dr. Joseph E. Maddy has been very successful in teaching 
the playing of wind and stringed instruments over the air from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the procedure that he uses is given in his own 
phraseology : 

The procedure is simple. I use two adjoining studios, separated by double 
windows. In one studio I have a studio band, orchestra, or choir of professional 
musicians, university students, or high-school students. This group demonstrates 
for the pupils by sounding tones and chords and by singing or playing phrases 
to be repeated by the pupils at the receiving end of the lesson. In an adjoining 
studio I have a class of beginning students who sit facing a radio-receiving set, 
from which they receive their instructions. By watching these pupils I am enabled 
to synchronize the speed of the lesson with the average ability of the pupils 
taking the lesson. 

Whenever I have a few spare hours I visit some of my radio classes for the 
purpose of ascertaining wherein I have failed to accomplish the objectives of the 
preceding lessons. I learn something from every class I visit, and in this way I 
l)elieve I am improving my teaching technic week by week. 

The old familiar maxim “Teach less so the pupils can learn more” applies 
with particular emphasis to radio teaching. My radio pupils are teaching me to 
keep my mouth shut and let them play throughout the entire lesson period, 
even if they are left with several unsolved problems at the end of the lesson. The 
purpose of every lesson, radio or otherwise, should be to increase the students’ 
power to solve their own problems. 

Badio classes in schools are in charge of a teacher, school janitor, town 
minister, or other adult whose duty it is to see that the pupils are ready to receive 
the lessons and that they pay attention to the directions. 

The first part of the first lesson consists in matching tones. The first exercise 
in the Radio Music Course uses three tones, do, re, and mi. The studio band sus- 
tains each of these tones while the pupils strive to match them. We take time to 
.demonstrate to the pupils by tones which octave to play and give them some idea 
of how to read the fingering charts in theJir books. 

We learn to play the first exercise by rote. The studio band plays the melody, 
then the pupils try to imitate the phrases as sounded by the studio band. 

The first lesson is never complete until we have tried to play “America.” It 
isn’t necessary to completely teach the playing of “America,” for they will learn 
it by themselves, even if they succeed in playing only the starting tone during 
the lesson. 

Do I expect the pupils to practice the exercises? Of course not. You wouldn’t 
practice exercises if you could play tunes would you? Neither will any other 
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normal person. The first exercises are for classwork during the first lesson, for the 
purpose of developing tonal range — then to be forgotten. 

If I can send every radio pupil home with the ability to play one tone and 
confidence that he will be able to learn to play “ America*’ within a few hours* 
practice, my first lesson will have been a success. 

Succeeding lessons follow a similar plan. The pupils learn to play two or three 
new songs each lesson, by rote, but they watch the notes for fingering marks and 
eventually acquire some ability in sight-reading. Two, three, and four-part songs 
are introduced as the lessons progress. Most of the songs are in the singing key, 
so that the instrumentalists may join with the singing class for school assemblies 
and for school and community festivals. 

Vocatioxial Guidance. 

As vocational guidance is becoming more and more important in our 
educational system, we see that the radio plays an equally important role 
in presenting adequate information about this subject to the schools. 

T^he principal purpose of these programs is to provide high-school boys 
and girls with information that will be helpful in choosing their vocations. 
Experience has shown that radio talks of this type have been received 
most favorably when the type of audience was kept clearly in mind in 
preparing and presenting the talk. A simple, straightforward, fairiy in- 
formal style is the best. 

What these young people want to know about an occupation is well 
indicated by the following outline, which has been prepared by specialists 
in this field. The main headings may be of assistance to you in preparing 
your paper. 

1. Importance of the Occupation, A few sentences concerning its origin and 
development; society's dependence upon it; the number of people emj^oyed in it 
(men and women); supply of workers as compared with demand; distribution (in 
every community or in certain communities). 

£. Nature of the Work. General character; divisions of the occupation (fields 
of specialization) ; what the worker does in the largest division or group (a typical 
day’s work may be described). Is work routine in character or mentally 
stimulating? 

3. Generul Working Conditions, Hours of work; slack and peak seasons; 
physical environment; social environment; health and safety conditions. 

4. Remuneration, Average earnings at the beginning, after ten years, after 
twenty years; exceptional earnings; how paid — by hour, weekly, annually, by 
fees, etc.; pensions mid annuities; vacation periods and sick leave; social recog- 
nition; satisfaction from community service. 

5. Opportunities for Advancement, Possible lines of promotion; factors influ- 
encing promotion; opportunities to transfer to rdated occupations. 

6. Important Personal Qucdifications, Age requirements; physical require- 
ments; mental requirements; temperamental requirements; personal traits 
needed; social aptitudes important. 
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7. Preparation. General education desirable; special education needed and 
where obtainable; cost of preparation; continued preparation after work begins 
and how secured; how occupation is entered. 

8. Teaching facilities available to one intending to enter this vocation. 

Subject matter is the most important factor in the vocational program. 
The students are not to be entertained, primarily, but are in need of 
authoritative information about different vocations. A sheet of sugges- 
tions for utilizing each broadcast can be prepared to accompany each 
lesson, as well as a manual for teachers, containing supplemental questions 
and answers, based on the program, and a list of suggested readings. 

Short plays are especially helpful in presenting the material to the 
student in an interesting way. These plays should take the child through 
the various experiences of choosing a vocation and show how the voca- 
tional adviser reaches his decisions in helping young people choose their 
work. 

Interviews by students with men and women in some of these repre- 
sentative vocations make very successful programs. This type of program 
enables the students to get some firsthand information about various 
vocations, and as a result they are enthusiastic about learning all they 
can about the wf)rk in which they are especially interested. The problem 
is to avoid overstimulating susceptible listeners. 

Elementary Science* 

The teaching of elementary science has been successfully conducted 
through the medium of the radio. It is vital for the teacher to humanize 
the subject, showing how its applications affect the individual. The pro- 
grams, while being a form of direct teaching, are largely considered to be 
an incentive to further study and experimentation by the student. It is 
wise to choose class discussions in which there may be some sound effects 
to make for greater realism. The speech itself may be direct lecture, a 
dialogue between a student and his teacher, or a classroom demonstration. 
It is wise to tie in the experiment being performed in a period with what 
has been broadcast on a previous lesson, and at the close of the program 
to announce the equipment that the receiving student should have avail- 
able to be used in the next broadcast. There are many devices that may 
be used upon these science programs to create interest, such as questions 
that have been sent in by students. The radio teacher must insert ade- 
quate pauses to enable the student in his home workshop to carry on the 
experiment that is being demonstrated in the broadcasting studio. In 
presenting this type of course, the teacher must realize the limitations of 
the home laboratory and select as equipment those things that the student 
can easily obtain. Badio lessons in science are being conducted in many 
school systems. The following is the script used in Cleveland. 
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ELEMENTARY-SCIENCE RADIO LESSONS^ 

Specific Directions for Each Lesson 

Radio Lebson No. 7 — Steam 

Material Required: 

1. Electric hot plate or canned heat with rack. 

(Matches, if canned heat is used.) 

2. A teakettle or pan of boiling water with cover to fit. Have this boiling on 

the hot plate or cannetl heat. 

3. A test tube. 

4. A cork that fits the mouth of the test tube. 

5. A test-tul>e clamp. If you do not have a clamp, wrap a wire firmly around 

the test tube, leaving tlie ends of sufficient length that will permit you to 
hold the test tube over the flame. ^ 

6. Warm water in a small pitcher or pan. (Also a cup if pan is used.) 

7. A bicy<'le pump or automobile tire pump which has been taken apart. 

8. Drawing on board to sliow a cloud of partially condensed water vapor a few 
inches from the s})out of a teakettle. 

Radio Lesson — Steam 

Good morning, boys and girls. You remember the rhyme, Polly put the 
kettle on and we’ll all have tea.” Well, you see, the kettle is on, but 1 must tell 
you that we are going to liave something better than tea, today. See if you don’t 
agree with me when the lesson is ende<i. 

You have heard the story of James Watt, a Scottish l>oy, just about your 
age, who sat in his mother’s kitchen watching a kettle of boiling water. He 
noticed the same things that you must have noti(^ed many times and can see nov . 
The story goes on to tell that for the rest of his life Mr. Watt was influenced by 
the thoughts that came to him as he watched water boil. As a result of his inter- 
est, he did many things of value in the development of engines that work for us 
today. 

The water in the kettle in your room is boiling. We have already learned that 
when the water reaches the boiling point it changes to vapor under different con- 
ditions. Today we shall talk about water vapor that is made by boiling water. 
It is called steam. Will the teacher please write the word steam” on the black- 
board: s-t-e-a-m. 

Shall we, like the Scottish boy, look at this kettle of water to see what we 
can learn alx)ut steam? If you are using a pan instead of a teakettle, push the 
lid slightly to one side so the steam will have a small outlet. Notice the spout 
of the kettle. Do you see a cloud of partially condensed w^ater vapor near it? 
(5 sec.) When the hot steam came in contact with the colder air, what happened? 
(5 sec.) Yes, it partially condensed. So it really is a cloud, isn^t it? 

Now, will you look carefully to see if this cloud of partially condensed water 
vapor is at the very tip of the spout. (5 sec.) No, there is a space between the 
cloud and the spout. Yet, if this cloud has been formed from steam the steam 

^ Cleveland Public Schools, Apr. % 1934. 
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must have passed through the space before it became visible as partially con- 
densed water vapor. Then what must be in the space l)etween the partially con- 
densed vapor and the spout? (10 sec.) Steam must he there, but we cannot 
see it. 

Even though we cannot see it, we know steam must l>e there. 

The drawing on the blacklK)ard will help make this clear. Let us look at it. 
The partially condensed vapor is shown a short distance from the spout of the 
kettle. Tlie steam forme<l within the kettle by the boiling water escaped through 
the spout and partly condensed when it reached the colder air. We see this small 
cloud of partly condensed vapor but steam itself cannot be seen. 

Now you have discovered an important fact about steam. The teacher will 
write it on the board. 

No. 1. “Steam is invisible.** (15 sec.) 

We have another experiment to perform. First, will the teacher remove the 
kettle or pan of boiling water from the heat. (10 sec.) Will a girl and a boy please 
come to tlie table. (7 see.) As I name these articles, show them to the class: A 
test tube fast.t*iied in a c*lamp (8 se<*.) ; a cork that fits the mouth of the test tube 
(8 sec.); water (8 sec.). Follow these directions (arefully. Put about one-half inch 
of water in the test tube, lie sure there is only a little water. Just about one-half 
inch. (10 sec.) Now fit the cork into the mouth of the tube, but not too tightly. 
(10 sec.) Hand the corked test tube to your teacher so that she can see whether or 
not it is satisfactory. The teacher will then hold the test tube over the heat, 
tilting it so that the cork is pointed away from everyone, including herself. The 
pupils may be seated. (5 sec.) I have been preparing a test tube with just a little 
water in it, and now 1 am holding it over the flame. The water in the test tube is 
a liquid. How will it change when it reaches the boiling point? (5 sec.) It will 
l)e<H)me a gas, or water vapor called .steam. Will we see it? (8 .sec.) Why not? (5 
.sec.) Has the water in your test tube .started to boil? (10 .sec.) (Soy,nd effect, cork 
popping.) (5 .sec.) What happened? (5 sec.) Did your cork pop out too? If not, 
hold it over the heat until it does. Let us talk about the reason for the popping 
of the cork. 

What was in the tube to begin with? (5 sec.) Water. 

Into what did this water change ? (8 sec.) Steam. 

What pushed the cork out? (8 .sec.) 

Steam pushed the cork out. As the steam was formed, it needed more room 
and kept pushing about in all directions. This is one of the very interesting and 
wonderful things about steam — its power to push. It pushes, or exerts pre.ssure, 
while expanding. 

You know" how" you can expand your che.st by taking a deep breath. Do this 
w"ith me. Put your hands on your chest. Take a deep breath. Do you feel your 
chest expanding or growing larger? Steam can expand to fill a space almo.st 
1700 times as great as the volume of water boiled. In other words, if you boil 
one pint of water, it will change into nearly 1700 pints of steam. You can imagine 
how much power it has when expanding or pushing about to find more room. 

You will want to continue the list of the things you have discovered about 
steam. The teacher will write them under the first fact on the board. Statement 
No. 2 will be — “Steam expands.*’ (15 sec.) 
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And while it expands, it pushes. So, for statement No. 3, the teacher will 
write — “Steam pushes while expanding.’* (20 sec.) 

You have seen a little steam do a little work but every day steam is being tised 
to do great tasks. How many of you have ever traveled by train ? Did you notice 
the large locomotive that pulled the cars? The power that turned the wheels of 
the locomotive was steam — ^the same power that pushed the cork out of the 
test tube. 

It took men a long time to figure out how to make a steam engine but today 
one steam engine can do the work that was formerly done by many men. When 
you hear the word “engine,” perhaps you think, “Oh, that is something for 
men to know about and understand,” but the steam engine is something which 
not only men, but you too, can understand. 

On the work table is a bicycle pump or automobile tire pump which has been 
taken apart. Your teacher will show you the part called the cylinder. (5 sec.) 
Now she will show you the part that fits inside the cylinder. This part is called 
the piston. (5 sec.) She will put the pump together by putting the piston inside 
the cylinder. (10 sec.) 

Will a boy go up to the table and operate the pump. (10 sec.) Do you notice 
how the boy is pushing the piston back and forth in the cylinder? Cylinder and 
piston are also the names of important parts of a steam engine. Men knew that, 
because steam pushes, they must give it something to push. So in a steam engine 
the steam is let into a cylinder where it pushes a piston bac;k and forth. This mov- 
ing piston is connected to machines in such a way that, as the piston moves, it 
works the machine. For instance, in some school buildings, a steam engine 
works the fans that send fresh air to all the rcKuns in the building. 

During the week look up some interesting facts about the history of the 
development of the steam engine. You will want to learn about the first steam 
engine made by Hero and used only as a toy. Tlien, too, you will want to know 
who invented the first steamboat, and how the steam engine affected transporta- 
tion. But best of all, try to see a steam engine at work. 

And now, we are going to have a contest, so listen carefully. I know that 
some of you have little boats that you bought at the ten-cent store. Perhaps 
your class will want to get one, too. One type of boat is called the Pop-Pop boat 
— ^p-o-p, p-o-p, and another is named the Pon-Pon boat — p-o-n, p-o-n. I am won- 
dering which class will send in the best answer to the question: What makes 
this toy boat run? Please write this question on the board: “What makes this 
toy boat run?” (15 sec.) I hope you will use an expression that I used in the 
lesson today. 

Teaching History. 

Perhaps the most successful method for holding the attention of the 
student and giving to him facts in history is the dramalogue. Many of the 
commercial programs that are presenting historical dramas are of value 
to the student of history and may be assigned for “collateral listening/* 
The historical dramatis^ation must be prepared in such a way that the 
romantic or fiction material does not overwhelm the historical lacts^ 
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These facts must be accurate and gathered by an instructor in history 
who has conducted research in the particular time and event that are to 
be presented over the radio. While wars are considered of great impor- 
tance in the teaching of history, it is generally conceded that history 
radio programs should not glorify war or arouse hatred for the enemy. 
It is better in such dramatizations to stress the lives of individuals and 
through these lives bring out historical facts. The authors must be 
familiar with the daily life of the time he is portraying, for the diction 
and the minor events are of vital importance as well as the major historical 
facts. 

A method that has been found very successful is that of tracing history 
backward, taking some aspect of life today and tracing it to its origin. 
Such topics as transportation, banking, communication, and cooperative 
movements can be treated by this method, either through the dramalogue 
or through other methods of presentation. 

The straight-lecture type of program may also be used by the in- 
structor who has the research libraries of a university at his disposal. 
He will give enriching material to supplement the work of the local 
teacher, who has neither the time nor the facilities for such research. 
Bibliographies of collateral reading may be broadcast in connection with 
such talks. 

Civics. 

(Classes in civics will gain a clearer concept through an actuality type 
of broadcast. The teachers of civics courses should keep in touch with the 
daily-program schedules that are distributed by radio stations whose pro- 
grams may be heard in their locality. They will discover many broadcasts 
such as those from the Senate Chamber, those by the President, speeches 
by the Governor, traffic-court broadcasts, and various series dealing with 
government which will be both timely and instructive to their students. 
In the majority of instances broadcasting stations are willing to send 
their weekly schedules to the principals of schools. These can be posted 
upon the bulletin board for examination by the teachers in various 
courses. 

News broadcasts are frequently of value to the civics teacher, espe- 
cially those programs which vitalize the study of government through 
the introduction of speakers who are in the day’s news. The local station 
may cooperate with classes by conducting radio visits to various officials. 
The teacher should introduce the program, telling something about the 
man who is to speak and laying a groundwork so that the student can 
visualize the broadcaster. Unfortunately many of the programs of this 
type are prepared for adult audiences; consequently the local teacher 
must be alert to make notes upon any statement that will not be under- 
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stood by her pupils and to clarify it at the end of the program. Explana- 
tions of civil government by officials who would arrange their material 
for the school level could do much in educating the future citizens. 

Geography. 

Visual aids are essential in the teaching of geography by radio. A radio 
tour may be conducted from week to week, visiting various cities and 
countries. Maps and globes may be used by the students 'o follow the 
trips. Sound effects on the program will assist in making the tour more 
realistic. 

The dramatic method is particularly good in such a series. Interest 
should be built up around a central character. Possibly a father with his 
son and daughter may be traveling around the world. Human interest 
will create a week-to-week appeal in such programs. Various modes of 
travel by rail, steamship, airplane, and even the rocket plane have been 
used to conduct the schoolroom travelers quickly from one part of the 
world to another. The speaker must be careful not to attempt to cover 
too much in a single program. Some limited phase of geography should 
be chosen for the series. The series might consider the famous art galleries; 
the industries of different nations, the people and the customs, or agri- 
cultural resources. Advanced information concerning each broadcast 
should be sent out to the schoolteachers who are using the series so that 
pictures, maps, and other material may be posted upon the blackboards 
of the schoolroom to interest juvenile travelers. 

Speech. 

Probably no single course is more extensively taught by radio than 
that of speech. In fact, every announcer is an instructor in such a course. 
Speech departments in nearly all the universities have presented radio 
courses, and there are a number of commercial broadcasts, such as the one 
given by the Better Speech Institute of America. In most of these pro- 
grams the instructor is assisted by students whose pronunciation, per- 
suasiveness, arrangement of material, clarity, and speech qualities are 
criticized by the radio teacher. However, the programs should not be per- 
mitted to end until the student has corrected his delivery and material 
lo conform to the criticism that has been made. For such courses mimeo- 
graphed material is usually provided for the students who are listening 
from some distant point, or a textbook is assigned. The use of a public- 
address system in the local school in imitation of a radio program may be 
used as a tool to stimulate interest in speech instruction. I have always 
maintained to my students in broadcast speech that, if they were to ac- 
cept positions in the teaching of speech in a town in which there is a local 
broadcasting station, they could build short programs to be presented by 
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their pupils. The local broadcasting station could be induced to present 
these during the morning hours when sustaining programs are needed. 
Programs by the school children would bring a definite audience to the 
station, consisting of parents and friends of the children who participate. 
These programs will be interesting and will demonstrate what is being 
done in the classroom. Such an activity would strengthen the position of 
the teacher, since she would have all the parents enthusiastic about the 
work they hear over the radio. This project for the speech teacher in the 
elementary schools would also serve as a wedge to be used in breaking 
into the field of broadcasting. The radio is an excellent medium of instruc- 
tion for speech and debating. All radio programs by public men and out- 
standing announcers enrich and supplement the work of the local teacher. 

Other Radio Classes. 

Arithmetic has been successfully taught by the radio classroom 
method, using mimeographed sheets which are distributed to the pupils 
and which are corrected by the local teacher. Such a program must be 
given very slowly. The pupil activity will hold the attention of the distant 
students. Cooperation of the local teacher is essential in such a radio 
class. Both music and art appreciation have been extensively taught by 
radio. Visual aids are particularly helpful in the art-appreciation courses, 
in which familiar statues and paintings are evaluated. Walter Damrosch 
ujjdoubtedly has done more to educate the school children in music ap- 
preciation than any other indivhlual. Small textbooks are distributed to 
the classes that listen to his programs, which are broadcast nationally. 
Foreign languages have beerr taught both on the broadcast and by shprt 
wave. Through these mediums accurate pronunciation may be brought 
to the student. The local student is usually provided with a textbook and 
follows the pronunciation given by the radio teacher. When such broad- 
casts are sent from a university or college, it is possible to bring a foreign 
student before the microphone to speak in the language of his native 
country and tell alx>ut the life of the youth in that country. Such pro- 
grams must present speakers whose enunciation is precise and not rapid. 

Teachers’ Guides. 

All those who are actively engaged in teaching by radio and in the 
broadcasting of educational programs to the vschools agree upon the vital 
necessity of preparing teachers’ guides to be sent in advance of the pro- 
grams to the teachers who will be receiving those programs. The Radio 
Council of the Chicago Public Schools has done an excellent job in the 
preparation of such teachers’ broadcasting handbooks. Harold W. Kent, 
director of the Radio Council, has prepared an entire series of such hand- 
books for the programs that are to be presented during the season, and 
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copies of these may be obtained by writing to the Radio Council, Chicago 
Public Schools. The following, to be used in connection with a series 
on dramatized literature for children, is a typical sheet of instructions 
for the teacher in whose classroom the program is to be received: 

OPEN SESAME! 

Open, Sesame, open wide. 

Come, let’s see what's hidden inside — 

Tales of travelers in Arctic cold. 

Pioneers, parrots and pirate gold. 

Stories of sailors, seagulls and snails. 

Desert sandstorms and ocean gales. 

Through sun and wind and whirling snow, 

Into our magic cave we’ll go! 

And so begins an adaptation of a fine children's book, broadcast for boys and 
girls in the fifth and sixth grades every Friday afternoon at 4:80 over Station 
WJJD. The program device centers around Ali Baba's treasure cave and his 
magic password, ‘“Open, Sesame!" When the door to this rich treasure house 
flies open, the children may go inside to meet new adventures in books. 

Suggestions 

1. The radio should be checked and tuned to Station WJJD, frequency 1180 
kilocycles, before the afternoon session begins. Then the switch should be turned 
off and the radio is ready for instant use at 2:80 o’clock. 

2. The radio program and its preparatory and follow-up work should be 
conducted in a normal classroom atmosphere. 

3 . Helpful suggestions for using each specific broadcast are included in this 
manual. 

4. Help boys and girls really enjoy this program through: 

Reading — School and branch libraries are setting up a Radio Bookslielf 
displaying stories to match the subject of the week’s broadcast. En- 
courage the pupils to go to the library, to look for this shelf, and. if 
they cannot find the broadcast book, to pick out another of the interest- 
ing stories it offers. 

Learning to Use the Library. In some schools it may be possible for a 
teacher to take her class to the library. As she shows them how to find 
the broadcast book and Radio Bookshelf, she may teach them how 
books are arranged on the shelf. She may motivate library instruction 
through radio. 

Studying Backgrounds. The broadcasts in this series have varying back- 
grounds. The pupils’ experience range may be broadened by studying 
them before and after the program. 

Self-expression. For their own entertainment or for an assembly program, 
the class may wish to write and produce their own mock radio broad- 
cast in the style of this series, or, if they wish, they may produce a 
script that has already been put on the air. 
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Attention, T^'acher-librarians! A special manual with suggestions for library 
use and supplementary book lists related to this series has been prepared by 
the Chicago Board of Education Library and is available in your school office. 


The balance of the handbook consists of guides on the reception of 
each of the broadcasts. The following is the sheet of suggestions to be con- 
sidered by the teacher in advance of receiving the program on “Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 
(Sea Stories) 

Station: WJJD 
Frequency: 1130 kilocycles 
Suggestions : 

Before the broadcast, you might 

1. Talk over these wor<ls used in the story: 

hurricane breakers helmsman habitation 

reef shoal raft barbarous 

cable veer seven degrees north of the Equator 

2. Let the l>oys and girls talk about the things tliey would want to take 
with them if they were cast away on a desert island, how they would 
build a house, and liow they would find food and clothing. 

After the broadcast: 

See the Radio Bookshelf in school and branch libraries. These stories are 
particularly interesting : 

Robinson Crvsoe (Defoe). 

Good Wind and Good Water (Gardiner and Osborne) — tells of a boy who 
makes a voyage to China in the days when the American clipper ships 
were the queens of the sea. 

Swiss Family Robinson (Wyss) — the adventures of a whole family who 
manage to live on a desert island. 

Smuggler's Island (Kneeland) — the story of a modern family cast away 
on an island on the Mexican coast, how they dwelt on the island and 
were finally rescued. 

Summary: (It is suggested that the teacher use this as a basis for discussion 
rather than as material to be read to the class.) 

Robinson Crusoe, on a trading voyage to South America, finds himself alone 
on, a desert island when the ship in which he was traveling is wrecked and 
all hands lost. He builds his house, in fact several of them, finds plenty to 
eat and to wear but is very lonely during his twenty-odd years on the 
island. One day he watches a party of savages who have landed on the 


Time: <2:30 p.m. 

Date: November 1, 1940 
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beach of the island. One of their captives escapes. Crusoe saves his life and 
takes the native as his companion, calling him Friday. 

In the series which deals with news broadcasts to the schools, the 
following suggestions are given to the teachers: 

THAT’S NEWS TO ME 

Each Tuesday at 1:30 p.m., beginning September 17, and thereafter as listed 
ill the schedule of the following pages, WIND will carry the Radio Council’s 
story of current hapj>enings in science, geography, travel, and history. You will 
note that the .schedule contains a column of topics for each broadcast. This 
represents a special anniversary in each case, which is included largely because 
of that fact. Not listed but included in each broadcast is an interview. The per- 
son interviewed may be a boy or girl, man or woman, who has contributed in 
some interesting way to the lives of the students. 

Suggestions 

In the class discussion which normally follows a broadcast, any one of several 
lines of activity might he considered: 

1. A (!ommon device for motivation to listening to the news broadcast is to 
prepare a class list of topics whidi the members of the class think the newscaster 
may cover. Comparisons over a .semester, aside from the pleasure derived from a 
measure of successful guessing, will gradually bring out and develop a good 
selection sen.se for the elements of true news and a taste or discriminatory feeling 
for the important events and happenings in the total picture. 

Someone in the .scIkhiI engaged in or informed about the subject of the 
interview might be interviewed by the pupils of the class. 

3. A “That’s News to Me" scrapbook might be developed. Items of general 
interest relating to the materials of the broadca.st might be contributed by the 
pupils. An extension of this idea would be the .selection of other items not covered 
by the broadcast, but still of general interest. This would serve to give the pupil 
an understanding of the broader intere.sts common to all and to give him a defi- 
nite ability to discriminate in the choice of important phases of the news. 

4. Some of the current events treated will readily lend themselves to drama- 
tisation. In applying dramatic treatment to an event of current interest, some 
creative thoi^ght and writing will have to be developed. The essential facts of the 
picture .should always be retained throughout the process. 

5. Some of the anniversary topics of interviews a.s broadcast may suggest 
excursions in which the class can participate. For example, a topic such as that 
covered in the Deceml>er ,3d listing, where you will notice, “Illinois Admitted to 
the Union, 1818," might suggest a trip to the Chicago Historical Society, at which 
time a visit to the Board of Education studios might be included. In this con- 
nection, it is our intention to welcome classes listening to these programs who may 
wish to attend broadcasts of them in the studios of the Board of Education. 
Arrangements for such visits should be made by calling the office of the Radio 
Council. 
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6. While the news covered in these programs is not the fast-moving kaleido- 
scopic type, it is of sufficient interest to stimulate wider and more intelligent 
reading of newspapers and periodicals. Regular discussion periods under com- 
mittee sponsorship might he organized to encourage and direct this reading for 
better understanding. Teachers can help their pupils compare viewpoints of 
news broadcasters with those of reporters and editorial writers from the stand- 
point of emphasis, omission, and general interpretation of the news. A radio 
reporter might add his cuit-of -school listening experiences to the newspaper 
reading reports of the other members of the class. 

7. Upper grade teachers can help their pupils to write items of news interest 
for their school newspaper. Committees may be set up to write certain items in 
the form of a radio broadcast in city or neighborhood newspaper style. Articles 
can l>e rewritten from the news in the broadcast itself, or suggested by the con- 
tent of tile broadcast. 

8. Any materials which the various classes listening may prepare over a period 
of time should be sav’ed against that time when exhibits of subject materials are 
schedule<l. 'J'he Radio ('ouncil should be notified at any time of outstanding 
exhibit materials. 

Many other activities have been developed, but in so many instances the 
procedure of using a news broadcast in the classroom arises out of the activity of 
tlie individual classroom group. Consequently, the activities are also individual 
and pertiiK*nt to that group. The suggestions outlined above are intended more 
to be just sugg(‘stions and not actual outlines of procedure in specific cases. 

Suggested references: 

Cyrrenf Events 
Young America 
Science Ney\s Letter 
Mg Weekly Header 
Junior Scholastic Magazine 
Naiional Geographic Magazine 
Naiure Magazine 

New York Times (Sunday edition) 

The Radio Examination. 

In giving a test to students who are enrolled in a radio course, the test 
questions should be read slowly and repeated. If interpretive explanations 
are necessary, they should be given. During the broadcast a number of 
students should take the test in the studio, where the broadcaster can 
observe the length of time that should be allowed for his listeners to an- 
swer the questions. After all questions have been read, listeners are in- 
structed to exchange papers with their neighbors and the correct answers 
are then given by the instructor. As the phraseology of the students’ 
answers may differ, the instructor should give various ways in which the 
questions may be answered correctly. Questions should be so phrased as 
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to be satisfied with brief answers. The plus and minus form is excellent 
for radio tests. The following test, including the reading of the answers 
(which are given in italics), required 11 minutes. 

7A RADIO SCIENCE LESSON NO. 24 
Harry A. Carpenter 

Specialist in Science Wednesday 

If you have your papers and pencils ready, I shall now read the questions to 
you. Answer each question quickly, using two or three words. Then answer the 
next question as I read it. If you cannot answer a question, let it go and answer 
the next one so as to keep up with me and with the class. Are you ready? 

1. Which increases the evaporation of moisture, gently moving air or still 

air ? Gently moving air. 

2. What effect has gently moving air on the perspiration of the body? 
Causes evaporation of perspiration, 

3. What effect on the temperature has evaporation of liquids? Lowers 
the temperature, 

4. Is it possible to state a suitable indoor temperature without stating other 
necessary conditions ? No, 

5. At a temperature of 68 degrees room temperature, how much lower must 

a wet-bulb thermometer read in order to indicate a satisfactory amount of 
moisture ? 10 to 14 degrees, 

6. What is the name of an instrument used to measure relative humidity? 
Hygrometer, 

7. What is a desirable percentage of relative humidity? Between 40 
and 50 per cent, 

8. Will warm air or cold air absorb more moisture? Warm air, 

9. When cool air with a certain relative humidity is warmed, is the amount 
of moisture it contains more or less or the same? The same, 

10. When cool air containing a certain relative humidity is warmed, is the 
percentage of relative humidity increased, lowered, or does it remain the same ? 
It is lowered, 

11. Why does the wet-bulb thermometer show a lower temperature than a 
dry bulb at the same time in the same place? Because of the evaporation of 
water from the thermometer, 

12. If a room is supplied with clean air at a desirable temperature and a 
desirable amount of relative humidity, what other factor should be considered? 
Air should be in motion, 

13. Does the percentage of relative humidity change from time to time or is 
it always the same ? It changes, 

14. About how many times per minute does a person breathe under normal 
conditions when he is not exercising? 17 or 18 times, 

15. Is nose breathing or mouth breathing more healthful ? Nose breathing, 

16. Give one reason for your answer to the above questioned. The air is 
cleaned and warmed. 
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17. What happens to the air pressure in your chest cavity when you contract 
the muscles of your chest between the ribs and your diaphragm ? Air pressure 
is decreased, 

18. Why does air go into your lungs? To balance the air pressure from 
outside. 

19. What is the name of the poisonous substance in tobacco? Nicotine. 

20. Is alcohol a stimulant or a narcotic? A narcotic. 

Now, if you will exchange papers, I will read the answers. You may mark as 
correct any answer if it means the same as the one I give, even tlioiigh the words 
are different. 

Please send me the papers with the highest and lowest scores from each 
grade. 

Teacher Training. 

A number of institutions are now offering instructfon for preparing 
the teacher to receive radio programs. Teachers should know how to use 
their influence in guiding the listening habits of their pupils so that they 
will obtain that which is of value from both commercial and strictly edu- 
cational programs. Naturally, ra<lio programs should not be used in the 
classroom when other available means will better fulfill the teaching objec- 
tive. Teachers must familiarize themselves with all the sources of infor- 
mation about forthcoming broadcasts and their value to the pupils. No 
program should be recommended until other programs in the same series 
have been studied or advance information from the broadcasting station 
has been examined from the educator's viewpoint. 

An educational program has been defined by Franklin Dunham of the 
N.B.C. as one “that has for its purpose the increase of knowledge, the 
development of skills, or the widening of appreciations of the worthwhile 
activities of life.” However, the value of the broadcast depends greatly 
upon the course being taught by the instructor and the skill and ingenuity 
of the teacher. Commercial programs which do not come within the 
limitations of the above definition may be used in courses in salesmanship 
and advertising. Students in music appreciation may contrast swing 
music with symphony music. The teacher who assigns a radio program 
for study must have a justifiable purpose in doing so and a knowledge of 
the program assigned. In evaluating a program, consider the hour at 
which it is broadcast and whether it can be satisfactorily received in the 
locality. Determine whether the program is accurate in facts presented 
and free from offensive advertising. The program must accomplish an 
educational objective and fit into the course for which it is assigned. The 
teacher must determine whether it is suited to the mental age of the stu- 
dents. No program should be assigned which does not supplement the 
classroom work. 
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The broadcEvSting of educational programs to the school is seriously 
handicapped at the present time by the lack of cooperation between the 
receivers and the broadcasters. An effort should be made in the various 
states to organize boards made up of representatives of the state depart- 
ments of education, superintendents of schools, principals, and teachers 
to determine what subjects can most advantageously be presented to the 
schools through the medium of radio. Inasmuch as it has been practically 
impossible to arrange broadcasting schedules to conform to the class 
schedules of the various schools, some periods during the day should be 
set aside for the reception of radio programs that meet the approval of 
the above unifying group* Such a plan would be helpful to all. If a bulletin 
listing all the educational programs which are broadcast each week and 
which are available to the schools of the state could be distributed to 
teachers, it would aid them in selecting those programs which would be 
beneficial to their pupils. Such a listing should include an evaluation of 
each program, the school class to which the subject would appeal, and the 
mental level to which it would apply. It is further suggested that the con- 
tinuities of educational programs to be broadcast to classes in the schools 
should be submitted to a board of the type suggested above to determine 
whether such instruction conforms to the educational policy of the state. 
If school broadcasting is to be developed beyond its present status, there 
is need for properly qualified and trained people to carry it on. 

Only those subjects should be taught by radio which can better be 
taught by this medium than by the local teacher. The local teacher should 
be convinced that such instruction will not supplant the local teacher 
but will merely supplement her personal efforts. 

Teachers are advised to set the class an example by listening carefully, 
making notes of words that will require explanation, of ideas that are too 
advanced, or of links with other work that the class has already done. 
Unless the broadcast is to teach note taking, the pupils will lose the 
thread of the talk if they are required to make notes. After the broad- 
cast, class discussion encourages the students to restate ideas that have 
impressed them. This follow-up work is considered important and evi- 
dences the ingenuity of the teacher. 
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Public-address and Sound-recording Equipment 

in the School 

The use of radio in bringing educational programs to the school class- 
room has been discussed, but radio equipment also has value as a teaching 
device within the school. While such equipment was originally devised 
for broadcasting purposes, it can be used to transmit programs picked up 
by the receiving set, or information originating within the school itself, 
to various parts of the educational unit. The installation of such ecpiip- 
ment has a double appeal — to the school administration and the faculty, 
and to the students and their organizations. 

By installing a public-address system, with a control panel and out- 
put circuits to all class and assembly rooms, the office of the principal be- 
comes a broadcasting studio from which he can send instructions or 
information to any or all teachers, to every class, or to a single classroom. 
This is efficient in the large school where the writing of information and 
its delivery to individuals is a lengthy process. If an emergency telephone 
call is received in the school office for a teacher or student, the principal 
or his secretary can plug into the classroom in which the individual is 
and call him or her to the office phone. The public-address system can 
also be used for fire drills and in case of fire. 

Many large schools do not have assembly halls large enough to hold 
their entire enrollment, but, through the use of public-address equipment, 
assembly programs can be transmitted to classrooms, study halls, and 
the library. Assembly programs are always a school problem, but, if they 
are piped to the various classrooms from the school broadcasting studio, 
they can be made to have a program interest that they do not have when 
given from the platform. The best in music, from recordings, can open 
the assembly; the speaker should be brief; an overture can introduce a 
skit; and, after such announcements as the principal desires to make, the 
broadcast assembly may be concluded with another musical selection. 
A small accoustically treated room adjoining the office of the principal, 
from which dramatic skits can be presented, is suggested. 

The school executives have difficulty in inducing parents to attend 
parent-teacher meetings, but the school microphone can easily be hooked 
into a telephone line and a parent-teacher program piped to a local 
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broadcasting station. In this way the parent-teacher meeting would be 
sent to every parent and taxpayer. 

By the use of centrally controlled public-address equipment, school 
plays, debates, contests, and other activities can be advertised to all 
pupils as they are moving from class to class. The school librarian may 
use the service to announce new books, reading lists for special courses, 
and reviews. Student-council reports also can be made in this way at ap- 
propriate periods. Nearly all equipment is built so that certain switches 
may be reversed, with the result that the principal can listen in on any 
classroom equipped with a loud-speaker. This saves inspection visits, 
which embarrass both teacher and pupils. 

The value of such public-address equipment is even greater for the 
student than for the school administration. Educational programs picked 
up from the air by a receiving set in the school control room can be piped 
to the class desiring that program. This saves the necessity of having a 
large number of radio sets in the school or of moving them from room to 
room. A broadcast from the United States Senate, for example, could be 
piped to a civics class, an excellent dramatic production sent to the loud- 
speaker in a dramatic class. A university debate broadcast would appeal 
to the school team. Any classroom acoustically satisfactory for speech 
is equally satisfactory for reception. 

The wise administration or control of the use of the school public- 
address equipment is vital to its effectiveness and value to the school as a 
whole. Some one member of the school administration should be in charge 
and responsible for its use. If the equipment is overworked, if it interferes 
with classroom work, it will be a nuisance and will be generally con- 
demned. Announcements should be piped only to those rooms for which 
they are intended. School information should be broadcast at the begin- 
nings of the class period. The announcements should be terse. In order to 
avoid the excessive use of the public-address system to disseminate school 
bulletins, 5-minute periods, one in the morning and one in the afternoon, 
could be set aside for this purpose. The equipment would be used only 
for emergency calls at other periods. If a teacher or a pupil is wanted in 
the office during the class period, the public-address administrator should 
first find out from the school files where that teacher or student is located 
and then call th^at classroom only. 

Not taking full advantage of the opportunities offered by the public- 
address equipment is just as bad as excessive use of the equipment. To 
use it only to replace the intercommunicating telephone system or mes- 
senger is neglecting the educational purpose of the equipment. While 
assembly programs will be sent over the public-address system to all class- 
rooms, those radio programs which have been requested by an individual 
teacher should be piped only to that teacher’s classroom. Furthermore, 
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such prograiB requests by teachers should be investigated by the adminis- 
trator before the request is granted. Programs generally are broadcast 
in series, so that a program in the series can be heard and evaluated 
before a future one is accepted for use in the schoolroom. The individual 
in charge of the school public-address equipment should write to near-by 
radio stations, asking to be placed upon the weekly mailing list for pro- 
gram releases and also for information concerning the educational pro- 
grams. Nearly all stations supply such information willingly to increase 
their listening audience. A week in advance of the programs a mimeo- 
graphed list of acceptable programs should be sent to teachers, so that 
they may select any they desire for classroom reception. 

The “teacher's-aid administrator should read items in magazines 
and newspapers concerning programs and be alert to request teachers’ 
manuals, classroom guides, supplementary discussion suggestions and 
reading lists, and suggestions for utilizing the broadcasts. These aids were 
discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Having made up a schedule of the programs desired, the administrator 
will tune in the receiving set well in advance of the time of a program, 
warn the receiving class 30 seconds before the program, and then plug in 
the radio to the line that goes to that classroom only. The administrator 
must return to his control board to turn off the program promptly as it 
ends. 

Such a plan would not require an operator on duty at all times, but 
only according to a definite schedule. The equipment does not require a 
technically trained operator; it is as simple to operate as a telephone 
switchboard. Any secretary or stenographer in the principal’s office can 
operate the control board, or students from the school radio club can take 
entire charge. 

If the public-address equipment is not desired for the entire school, 
portable equipment may be purchased. Such equipment will improve the 
reception of assembly programs in the assembly hall. It may be used to 
announce athletic contests upon the school field and may be used ex- 
tensively for the teaching of speech courses. In the latter case a small 
booth or studio can easily be constructed of celotex in the corner of the 
speech classroom, and training can be given in microphone technique as 
well as in analysis in speech. The objection has been made that the use of 
such equipment transforms the speech class into a vocational class for 
broadcasting. To quote Dr. H. L. Ewbank of the University of Wisconsin: 
** We do not regard this course (broadcasting) as a vocational course. We 
consider it rather as an advanced course in voice training that will also 
acquaint the student with problems in the field of broadcasting,” Such 
hi^-sehool training creates a more discriminating, appreciative, and 
understanding audience for radio programs. It is a mistake to think that 
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the use of a microphone turns a speech course into a radio vocational 
course. 

The public-address system offers an excellent teaching tool in speech 
and dramatics. By a critical analysis of the best radio speakers the pupils 
can learn much concerning pronunciation, enunciation, intonation, and 
cadence. A student from a speech class may be sent from the room to 
speak over the public-address system. His classmates will be more critical 
of his delivery if he is dissociated from the voice they hear. As the micro- 
phone is very sensitive, any defect will be clearly heard and brought to the 
attention of the speech teacher. Public-speaking classes of the past were 
designed to train platform speakers, politicians, lawyers, ministers; today, 
however, the radio is the platform of the public speaker, and he needs the 
modernized training offered by the microphone of the public-address 
system. Finally, as radio speech comes into the ears of every student, 
microphone training is ar) excellent incentive to better speech by the 
student. 

Such equipment in the public schools is an incentive and tool, not only 
for the speech student, but also for students in other courses. A student 
in English comiX)sition will strive for perfection if his essay, his play, or 
his story is accepted for an intraschool assembly broadcast. The civics 
class will endeavor to emulate “The March of Time’’ or the best news 
commentators in the preparation of copy. Dramatic classes will gain 
their technique as they rehearse a play for a school broadcast. This 
creating and participating in local programs will create interest in many 
classrooms. 

The tendency in the modern e<lucational system is to make the cur- 
riculum as practical as possible. The introduction of radio equipment 
into the school is in keeping with this trend. A course in broadcasting 
should enlist the cooperation of classes in writing, civics, journalism, 
speech, dramatics, and physics. In many schools the class in physics has 
installed the public-address equipment for the entire school. These stu- 
dents also maintain the equipment and act as control operators in the 
school studio. Their training is practical and generally extensive enough 
to prepare them for a position in a broadcasting station. Students in 
speech will act as the school announcers as well as give radio talks. Only 
by practice can the student overcome mike fright and improve his de- 
livery. Consequently, the faculty should allow students to make all 
possible announcements and to read school bulletins over the public- 
address system. With the aid of the other classes the teacher of broad- 
casting can build a weekly program that will be accepted by the local 
station as a sustaining program. Such a program, after being rehearsed 
over the school equipment, will show parents what their sons and daugh- 
ters are doing in school and will advertise the activities of the school. 
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When a father hears his son in a school broadcast reviewing a book, in- 
terviewing a teacher, or taking part in a radio play, he is more appre- 
ciative of the teacher who has given his boy this training and opportunity. 
The person in charge of such programs and of all intraschool broadcasts 
should first be possessed of a sense of showmanship; second, have an 
interest in radio broadcasting; thir<l, have had some speech training; and 
finally, have sufficient common sense to follow mechanical instructions. 

The experience of teachers seems to indicate that the appearance of boys and 
girls before the microphone contributes to their educational development. First, 
it develops greater interest on the part of pupils, . . . chiefly, perhaps, because 
the activity is so far removed from the usual academic school experience. Second, 

. . . radio brings the pupil in touch with the modern world, , . . placing the 
youth in toucli with modern metluKls of communication. Third, ... it is 
<iifficult to persuade a student of the necessity for good speech; when at home 
and among friends he is able to get along satisfactorily without it. But with his 
flrst trial over the microphone and the criticism of his fellow students, which 
follows, the need for effective speech is brought home to him in a forceful fashion. 
The case of turning out a dull program also tea<*hes m(Jcli to the student whose 
writing has turned to the radio field. . . . 

Drama can l>e pro<luced over the microphone when the lack of costumes and 
stage settings makes it impossible for the students to appear in regular theatrical 
surroundings. Since scripts can be used, attention (‘an V)e centered on the inter- 
pretation instead of the memorizing of lines. Straight talks and discussion groups 
provide opportunity for instruction in effective public speaking in the modern 
manner and discourage bombastic utteran(*e. . . . Such broadcasting is possible 
in any school having radio sound installation. ‘ 

Every school system has some teacher who is outstanding in his or 
her field but who cannot conduct more than one class in a term. Such a 
teacher can become a master teacher for a number of classes by conduct- 
ing them from the school studio. The unique or outstanding method may 
thus be observed by other teachers while their pupils are receiving 
instruction. 

Those students who have the opportunities offered by the public- 
address equipment receive excellent training in (1) correction of speech 
defects and improved diction, (2) self-control under tension, (3) poise, 
(4) naturalness, (5) j(^y of achievement, and (6) punctuality. 

THE USE OF THE PUBLIC ADDRESS TO TEACH BACKWARD STUDENTS 

Carney C. Smith^ 

I come from an industrial center and the speech problem there is a critical 
one. We have many students who won’t talk. They are listed as a “backward” 
group, due largely to their inability to express themselves. We have students, 

^ I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State University. 

* Carney C. Smith, now at Alma College, Alma, Michigan. 
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coming from the poorer section of the city and of foreign extraction, who have 
a decided dialect in their speech and for that reason they are extremely self- 
conscious. They, like the rest of the world, have become speech-conscious. They 
realize that they do not speak in the same manner as do students from American 
families. However, this type of speaking has become a habit with them and they 
seem unable to break it. Tliey are ashamed of this defect, but they are reluctant 
to take a speech course or to speak in any other course because they do not 
want to be laughed at. 

Anotlier group of backward students that needed speech training consisted 
of those whose voc^abulary was such that they could not express themselves 
adequately and were, therefore, reluctant to express an idea even if they had one. 
They had not had contac’t with good books or good speakers. Whether this was 
due to a lack of facilities or a lack of desire and incentive, I cannot say, but prob- 
ably all played a part in making them deficient in language. 

The third group in this division consisted of those who had the knowledge 
and equipment necessary to be successful students but who were so shy and 
retiring in their nature that they could not force themselves to get up in class 
to recite. They were so frightened that the mere mention of a speech class sent 
shivers of horror up and down their spines. 

These three groups constituted a section of the student body that needed 
speech, and yet it was also the section that was least likely to take it. The prob- 
lem was to think of something that would motivate them to take speech in high 
school and to arrange a situation that would not be too antagonistic to their 
sensitive natures. It was then that we hit upon the idea of the public-address 
system. 

There were several things about this that made it especially adaptable to our 
needs. It had several qualities about it that would make it easy to sell to this 
type of student. In the first place, it was novel — it had a sort of glamour to it 
that appealed to the student; then, too, they could give their speeches from pre- 
pared manuscripts; and finally, they did not have to face their audience. Now I 
realize that this, in most cases, is considered a handicap, but that was not true 
in this instance. These students dreaded to face an audience, but when they could 
go into a little room all by themselves and deliver their speeches from prepared 
manuscripts, some of their dread left them. These were some of the arguments 
that we used in arousing the interest of the students and by dint of much per- 
suasive speaking on our part and on the part of the class advisers we managed to 
get together c class which we called “Broadcasting.^* - 

Now this class was probably one of the most disheartening groups that ever 
confronted a teacher. For the first two weeks they were so shy, even of one 
another, that they would not look at each other. They would look out of 
the window or at the .ceiling or bury their heads in their hands. To alleviate 
this situation the instructor secured a book of boners that had been made 
on the radio, some of them by outstanding announcers. Many stories concerning 
the self-consciousness and nervousness of great speakers were also related. These 
anecdotes broke the ice somewhat and created a feeling of kinship, not only 
among thetnselves but between them and the otjhcr people who made speeches. 
Then the “mike** was introduced. A bare outline was given concerning the 
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manner in which the system worked and the manner of speaking into the ‘"mike/* 
Then the students were asked to go into the little room that served as a studio» 
one by one, and give their names and residences. Sometimes it took a great amount 
of persuasion to get them to do that. 

From this small beginning the class developed until students were able to give 
speeches and complete programs for classroom consumption. We attempted to do 
the type of thing that interested them in the regular radio programs. We had 
newscasts, “Man on the Street,” and “Professor Quiz” programs. They were 
taught something of continuity writing and dramatic writing. The class gradually 
improved until finally they reached the point at which they were entitled to 
a public hearing. Permission was secured from the principal for them to make a 
broadcast to the entire school. This was such a success that they were assigned a 
time twice a week at which they could make an all-school broadcast. A type of 
broadcasting service was developed in the class. Any teacher who had an announce- 
ment to make concerning a meeting of a club, or any other activity that she was 
sponsoring, would write out her announcement and send it to the broadcasting 
room and it would be read with the next newscast. We operated our own reporting 
service and assigned certain students each week to gather bits of news concerning 
the happenings in the school. This forced the students to talk to their fellow 
students and to the teachers. Now obviously it took considerable time to get this 
type of student to the point where he could go “on the air.” It was far into the 
second semester before we reached the point where we could put these various 
programs over for the benefit of the entire school, hut the fact that we did arrive 
at that point was due largely to the public-address system, because this served 
as an incentive to spur them on. 

The advantages of this class were many. In the first place the audience situa- 
tion was admirable for the purpose of corrective speech because all of the students 
knew that they were troubled with one defect or another, therefore the audience 
was sympathetic. They developed a sincere, helpful attitude toward each other. 
If they had been in a group with some capable students they would have believed 
their case to be hopeless, but in this group they were on a par with everyone else 
and seemed to feel that they were getting a fresh start. 

In the case of the dialect, the students realized the “mike” exaggerated a 
defect and they made a more conscious effort to correct it. In the case of those 
deficient in language, the class would record the times the student repeated 
himself. This was not as noticeable in ordinary conversation when you can see the 
person because you are somewhat influenced by his personality, but when ail 
there is to go by is the spoken word the repetition l>ecomes obvious. In the case 
of the retiring personalities, they gained confidence from the fact that, although 
they didn’t have to face an audience, they could see the effect of their words when 
they returned to the dassroom. They began to realize that their ideas were good 
and that people were anxious to hear them. Soon they were beginning to speak 
out in groups and to recite in their classes. 

Another reason why radio was so acceptable in teaching this class was be- 
<^use it necessitated a conversational style of speaking. These students might 
never have to make a speech but everyone of them will have to carry on conver- 
sation if he is to achieve toy measure of success in the world. Then too, in radio 
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the speaker must influence his hearers individually rather than collectively and 
this was just the type of training that these students needed. They learned the 
art of conversation through the medium of the microphone and therefore in this 
school the public-address system paid for itself by proving successful in this 
one experiment. 

Schools which have installed public-address systems report that thestj 
systems have been paid for by boanls of education, student-body organi- 
zations, or parent-teacher organizations. In every instance the officials 
believe that the expenditure was justified. They report an average main- 
tenance charge of only a year. In a survey on the “Effectiveness of 
Sound Distributing Systems," conducted by G. N. Kefauver and H. C. 
Hand, 97 per cent of the 3£4 school administrators reported that such 
equipment was more than satisfactory. 

It is difficult to advise the installation of any particular type of equip- 
ment because such systems are being iniprov^ed from year to year, but 
certain recommendations can be made. 

All claims of the salesman should be inv^estigated by someone who 
understands the technical end of sound transmission and reproduction. 
The controls must be simple and durable. Maximum flexibility in output 
is desirable in order to give the greatest service to all parts of the building. 
The amplifier should have an undistorted and uniform output from 50 to 
8000 cycles per second. Arrangements should be made so that volume 
can be controlled to a limited extent at the listening points. There should 
be visual indication of volume on the control panel. Buzzer systems 
should be installed in classrooms to silence the class for the forthcoming 
program. The main panel should include a monitoring loud-speaker. 
Provision should be made to transmit phonograph recordings by a turn- 
table, with both speeds, and an electrical pickup, also for telephone 
connections. The acoustics of rooms in which speakers are located should 
be considered in the placing of such speakers. The microphones should be 
of a high quality. Studios to be used by speakers may need to be acousti- 
cally treated or may be satisfactory as they are. 

In many instances a school will not desire a public-address system 
serving all classrooms but will use such equipment only in its speech de- 
partment. In such an instance the playback of a sound-recording machine 
may be used, thus combining two useful aids to the teaching of si>eech. 
Only the microphone, pre-amplifier, and loud-speaker units would be 
used for a schoolroom public-address system. 

Sound Recording. 

Recording is a process of cutting or impressing sounds on film, steel 
tape, wax cylinders, discs made of aluminum or acetate, or thick wax 
discs so that they may be reproduced at some future time. The recordings 
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upon film and upon tape are excellent in some respects; when sound film 
is used in connection with a picture, the posture and mouth action of the 
speaker can be observed, and in the case of recording on tape the sound 
can be instantly erased for other recordings. However, these methods and 
equipment are expensive and not generally used in the schools. The re- 
cording upon cylinders is economical because the soft wax may be shaveil 
after recording. However, such recordings are not permanent and can be 
played only upon a machine similar to the recorder. The recording upon 
discs is most generally accepted because such recordings may be played 
upon any ordinary phonograph or may be used as electrical transcriptions 



Fig. 8S. — Portable sound-recording equipment. The loud-sj>eaker (left) and amplifier 
(center) can be used with a microphone for public-address equipment. {Picture by Preeto 
Recording Corporation.) 

for broadcasting. The metal or aluminum discs are much cheaper to use, 
but they are more inclined to scratch. Acetate, celluloid, or treated discs 
give better reproductions but are more expensive. There are various discs 
which are quite permanent and which may be played many times before 
they become worn. 

There are a number of very satisfactory sound-recording machines 
upon the market; the purchaser should examine the business reputation 
and the financial responsibility of the manufacturer as well as the techni- 
cal excellence of his product before purchasing (see Figs. 3S and 34). 

There are certain general requirements of recording equipment which 
should be considered by the prospective purchaser. It is advisable to seek 
the advice of some technically trained physicist .or electrical engineer in 
the selection of equipment. The instrument must contain the latest de- 
velopments, and it is advantageous to demand an agreement that the 
company keep it in repair for at least six months after purchase. New de- 
velopments are constantly being added to the equipment. While the best 
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practice is to install the recording equipment in an acoustically treated 
studio and to make all recordings under the best possible conditions, it 
is nevertheless advisable to select portable equipment when purchasing. 
Portability permits the recording of assembly talks and musical programs, 
and a single outfit may serve a number of schools. The various parts of 
the equipment should not weigh more than a man can carry easily and 
should have comfortable handles; the lids should be hinged so that they 
can be removed and laid to one side when the equipment is in use. 



Fia. 34. — R.C.A. Recorder, {PhoUtgraph by Radio Corporation of America,) 


The operator should demand a blueprint of the construction of the 
entire equipment, to which he can refer in an emergency, but ordinarily 
repairs should be made by the manufacturer. Anyone using ordinary care 
can learn quickly to make good recordings even though it is a highly 
technical operation. The teacher-operator must study carefully all in- 
structions, avoid haste, and be methodical in the operation of the equip- 
ment. Repair bills for the equipment are low. Tubes should be tested 
after every 1000 hours of use but generally are good for longer periods. 
Briefly, the requirements for such equipment are fidelity of reproduction 
of all speaking-voice frequencies, sturdy construction, dependability of 
operation, portability, and simplicity of operation. 

The main elements comprising such a recording system are a micro- 
phone, an amplifier, a turntable, a cutting head, and some means of 
feeding the cutting head across the record; also a playback arm, and a 
loud-speaker to be used with the recording amplifier to reproduce records. 

The microphone (see Chap. I) is used to convert tibe sounds into 
dectrical vibrations; the amplifier increases or amplifies these vibrations 
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to a point where they are capable of producing motion of the cutting 
needle or stylus. The feeding mechanism moves the cutting head radially 
upon the disc from the inside out, or from the outside in, so as to produce 
a uniform spacing of grooves. The ordinary turntable, used for playing 
records in any home, is not satisfactory for recording purposes. Extreme 
stability, freedom from vibration, and, most important of all, constancy 
of speed are necessary for recording. It is necessary for the motor to have 
more power and better mechanical construction than is found in ordinary 
playback machines. Various methods, friction, belt, or gear drives, are 
used to rotate the turntable. Such drives must be reliable, absolutely con- 
stant. The method of shifting from 78 to 83^3 revolutions per minute 
should l>e simple. The turntable should not be less than 12 inches in diam- 
eter. If the school funds permit, a double turntable should be purchased 
so that there may be continuous recording of long programs, such as 
plays, addresses, or musical selections. The turntable should be accurately 
balanced and mounted to assure constant speed and nonwearing opera- 
tion. No turntable should ever be accepted with a variation of more than 
0.5 per cent in its peripheral speed while operating under load. Most 
recording machines today have satisfactory drive mechanisms. 

The grooves are cut in the acetate or metal by means of a needle 
which is held in the cutting head by a small thumb screw. Needles used 
are steel, steel alloy, stellite, and sapphire. Good steel needles cost about 
80 cents and are satisfactory for ordinary recording. The life of a needle 
is determined by the amount of scratch which appears on the record 
when played back. The steel neeille produces more scratch than any of 
the other types. When the scratch becomes too noticeable, it is advisable 
to use a new needle. The price of a steel needle does not warrant its being 
resharpened. There are several alloy steel and stellite needles on the mar- 
ket today which are very good. They last longer and give better results 
than the ordinary steel needle. The sapphire produces hardly any scratch 
when it is new and gives longer service. In using sapphires, it is necessary 
to handle the cutting mechanism with extreme care. The point of the 
needle is very easily chipped, and when chipped it must be resharpened. 
Stellite and sapphire needles may be resharpened by the manufacturer. 
Sapphire needles list at about $6, and can be resharpened for $2,50. The 
stellite costs $1,50 and can be resharpened for 60 cents. The usual life of 
a steel needle is about 80 minutes of cutting time, while a sapphire will 
cut for about 6 hours. The life of a needle cannot be positively stated be- 
cause it depends on the amount of scratch you are willing to tolerate. 
Although the initial cost of a sapphire is much more than that of steel 
needles^ the cost per record is about the same. A beginner should first 
practice with steel needles and when he becomes proficient in the use of 
these needles try a sapphire. 
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The purpose of a cutting hear! is to transform electrical energy into 
mechanical energy; in other words, to synchronize the vibrations of the 
needle with the sound vibrations. The price of a recording head depends 
on the purpose for which the equipment is to be used. If the machine is to 
be used primarily for the recording of speech, the cheaper recording heads 
will serve the purpose satisfactorily, but, if high-fidelity musical records 
are to be made and the equipment in general is of high quality, a high- 
fidelity cutting head is recommended. The cheaper head does not record 
the lowest frequencies of speech or of music, f)r the highest fre(|uencies 
produced by a soprano, a violin, or a flute, with so much volume as it 
records the middle frequencies. Sound is produced by vibration: frequency 
is the rate of vibration. A good bass singer us(\s a frequency range from 
about 85 to 250 cycles per second, while the range of a soprano is from ap- 
proximately 240 to 1150 cycles per second. The range of a piano is from 
26 to 4100 cycles. The violin produces notes from around 192 to 3100. 
'^rhese frequencies are only the fundamental frequencies: there are over- 
tones (overtones are multiples of the fundamental) which are higher. 
A high-fidelity recording head will record frecjuencies as high as 8000 or 
10,000 cycles. If high-quality musical records are to be made, it is better 
to buy an excellent cutting hea<l when the equipment is purchased. 
Manufacturers also provide, upon demand, separate cutting heads to be 
used up)on metal discs and upon acetate discs. 

For recording, there are aluminum discs; discs with a cardboard base, 
covered with acetate or like material; and aluminum discs coated with 
acetate. The recordings made on aluminum have more scratch than any 
of the other types. Since the cardboard-base discs are flexible and fre- 
quently warp and their surface is not so smooth as that of the aluminum- 
base discs, recording upon them will be of a slightly inferior nature. The 
best recordings are made on heavy-gauge aluminum-base acetate discs. 
The thickness of the aluminum used for these discs varies. In order to 
make cheap discs, the manufacturers have used very thin aluminum. 
Since these discs are flexible, they also wai:i). precise work, the thicker 
discs are recommended. The usual r^ording speed for records 12 inches 
or smaller is 78 revolutions per minute. Transcriptions, which are usually 
16 inches in diameter, are recorded at 333^3 revolutions per minute. The 
playing time of a record also depends upon the spacing of the grooves. 
The table on page 235 gives the sizes and playing time for commercial discs. 

Recording machines are equipped with a volume control, which is 
used to vary the amplitude of the cutting needle when recording and to 
adjust the volume of the recording when played back, and a tone control, 
which is used to make the reproduction sound less harsh or more mellow. 
Actually, this tone control makes the highet tones less predominant. In 
some recorders, this tone control is in operation during recording and on 
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other machines it is in operation only when playing back a record. Upon 
each recorder you will find some means of measuring volume. Some re- 
corders are equipped with meters or volume indicators, and the proper 
volume is that volume which makes the needle swing to zero about every 
20 seconds. Other machines are equipped with an electrical eye like that 
used in tuning certain radios. Different volumes decrease or increase the 
size of the colored wedge; the minimum-sized wedge should be striven for. 

Phace the cutting needle in the cutting head so that when lowered to 
the surface of the disc, the needle will be vertical to the surface of the 
record. This can easily be determined from the side of the cutting head. 
When the needle is vertical, the shadow of the needle on the disc and the 



Playing time, one side 


Size 

96 lines per in<*h 

1 12 lines per inch 

Speed, r.p.in. 

i) 

18 

1 6 

78 

8 

2.6 

8 0 

78 

10 

3.8 

4.5 

78 

12 

5.0 

5 . 7 

78 

16 

18 

15 

! }h 


needle itself will appear to be in a straight line. Some disc manufacturers 
recommend the placing of the needle at an angle of 85 degrees, measured 
between the needle and the part of the record which is approaching the 
needle point. 

When you are thoroughly familiar with the controls and are ready to 
try your first recording, take a new disc from the package, being careful 
not to touch the surface of the record, and place it upon the turntable. 
If you are recording a speech, place the microphone about 15 inches away 
from the person speaking and, after a voice test, adjust your volume con- 
trol so as to give the recommended volume in accordance with the instruc- 
tions from the manufacturer. Start the turntable, lower the cutting head, 
and let the turntable revolve and make a cutting about inch wide. 
Never lower the cutting head before starting the turntable. If the needle 
is in contact with the record when the machine starts, the sudden jerk 
produced by the starting of the turntable makes the cutting head bounce 
and usually results in chipping the sapphire stylus. The operator must 
also remember to raise the cutting head before it reaches the outside of 
the record, when recording from the inside out, or before it travels to its 
limit, when recording from the outside in. If this precaution is not taken, 
a chipped needle will result. The size of the shaving should be approxi- 
mately the size of a hair. The depth of cut and the volume which you are 
recording on the disc is best determined by the use of a microscope to 
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see that you are not cutting through the acetate. After you have the ad- 
justment approximately correct, cut a small sample of speech or music 
and play it back, noticing the quality. If the playback needle will not 
follow the grooves, you are not cutting deep enough, and, therefore, you 
should increase the needle pressure. When making these trial cuts, always 
note your maximum volume on your volume indicator and adjust the 
volume control so that the needle swings to the correct position according 
to your instruction pamphlet from the manufacturer. After a few trial 
cuts on a record you will become accustomed to what volume is necessary 
and to the size of the shaving. There is no substitute for experience; 
therefore, experiment, trying various steps of cuts and various volumes 
until a satisfactory set of adjustments is determined upon to result in 
good quality. 

It is easier to make recordings by recording from the inside out 
(starting near the center of the disc), because the shavings will then be 
behind the needle and will not interfere with the cutting. It is necessary 
to brush the shaving lightly toward the center with a small camel’s-hair 
brush. Transcriptions are most frequently recorded from the inside out, 
while phonograph records are always recorded from the outside in. Rec- 
ords recorded from the inside out cannot be played on automatic record 
changers and in many cases cannot be played on machines which stop 
automatically when the needle reaches the center part of the disc. The 
companies will provide equipment that will make it possible to record 
from the outside to the center. Frequently the small and light acetate rec- 
ords slip on the surface of the turntable, and it is necessary to place a 
weight in the center if the machine is not equipped with small pins which 
fit into more than one hole. An excellent instruction book for the beginner 
is Techniques of Recording by F. H. Goldsmith and V. A. Geisel, published 
by Gamble Hinged Music Company of Chicago. 

If one desires several copies of a record, it is necessary to have a second 
turntable. The best copies are made by feeding the output of the play- 
back arm directly into the second recording machine. When a large 
number of copies are desired, tliey are made by a special stamping proc- 
ess by a manufacturing concern from a master record. Reproducing 
needles for playing the finished recording are steel, special alloy steel, 
cactus, bamboo, and sapphire needles. Only those steel needles which 
have been shadowgraph-inspected should be used, A shadowgraphed 
needle is one inspected by placing it in a strong light beam and magnify- 
ing the image on an elevated screen upon which is drawn the contour of a 
perfect needle. If the shadow conforms to this contour, then the needle is 
acceptable. If a flat space is seen on the shadow, the needle is r^^cted. 
When a needle becomes worn, it should be thrown away. Once 
a needle is taken from the playback arm, it shoxild never be reinserted* 
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If it is replaced, the worn side of the needle takes on a different position 
and becomes a chisel which cuts the record. Do not economize by using 
a needle too long. It is better to throw away a needle which has played 
only a short time than to use it too long and ruin expensive records. When 
playing acetate records, always notice the light reflection from the record. 
If there is a marked difference between the reflection of light from the 
part, which the needle has just passed over and that from the part of the 
record which has not yet been played, the probability is that you have a 
dull needle. Also notice if there are any small shavings accumulating at 
the needle point. In these instances, it is advisable to install a new needle. 
A too heavy playback arm will also ruin the record. Cactus and bamboo 
needles are not recommended for acetate recordings as their points wear 
rapidly and soon become blunt, causing the thicker portion of the needle 
to spread or push asi<le the grooves, distorting the reproduction on the 
next playing. The purpose of cactus or bamboo needles was originally to 
produce more mellow tone or reduce the higher frequencies. Most radios 
and recording machines today are equipped with tone controls which ac- 
complish this; therefore, it is best to use a good grade of steel needle. 
There is also a sapphire playback needle, a sapphire inserted in the end of 
a small metal shank. This needle will last much longer than a steel needle, 
but the needle must not be removed from the playback arm until its life 
is finished. If the needle is removed and replaced, the worn portion of the 
needle will act as a chisel and ruin any records that are played. Since it is 
hard to determine when the end of a useful life has been reached, steel 
needles are recommended for average use. In many commercial recording 
machines in the higher price range, permanent diamond joints are incor- 
porated in the playback head. These needles last indefinitely if they are 
not injured mechanically. 

Acetate records are soft in comparison with the standard phonograph 
record, and, therefore, extreme care must be used in placing the needle 
upon the record and in removing it at the proper time. If the needle is 
forced across grooves when placing or removing the playback arm, the 
result will be a scratch. Because of the softness of these records, the play- 
back arm must rest lightly on the record so that the needle can vibrate 
freely. If there is too much needle pressure on the record, the record will 
wear out extremely fast. Also, if the needle offers a great deal of resistance 
to vibratory motion, it tends to eliminate the higher frequencies. For 
acetate records, a needle pressure of 2 ounces or less is recommended. 
Recently there has been placed upon the market a playback arm having 
a needle pressure of much less than this. The light pressure is obtained 
by using a small sapphire needle, which vibrates a small mirror upon 
whieh is focused a light beam; the mirror reflects this light to a photo- 
electric oeH, from which the electrical variations are amplified in the usual 
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manner. Since the needle pressure of this playback arm is much less than 
the pressure used on playback machines for the home today, this method 
will result in longer record life and in fewer scratches on the records. 
These playback arms are very satisfactory for use with acetate records. 

Few people realize the care necessary in handling records. A record 
should never be picked up with one hand so that fingerprints are left on 
the record. Always handle a record by picking it up with two hands, one 
on each side of the record, and touch only the edge of the record be- 
yond the recorded limits. Fingerprints result in a dry, hard film, and, 
when the record is played, c^use added scratch and noise. Records should 
be stored to avoid bending or strain. If slight warjiing occurs, it may be 
corrected by laying the record under a weight on a flat surface in a warm 
place. Never put a record on a radiator. The paper folder in which a 
record usually comes helps to prev^ent scratches. Records should always 
be kept either in these envelopes or in an album. When storing records in 
albums, always place them in a vertical position. Never leav^e them for 
any length of time lying flat with other things piled upon them. The best 
way to store acetate records is to place them in the tin boxes in which 
they come, separated by a thick paper washer. The accumulation of dust 
in the grooves of any disc record results in added scratch and surface 
noise. Commercially made records are usually of a shellac compound, 
while transcriptions for radio stations are made from vinyl acetate. Vinyl- 
acetate records are more expensive but have considerably less surface 
noise than the shellac records. 

Sound-recording equipment can be used for exercises in voice. At the 
outset the student is better off if he confines his work to the interpretation 
of the works of accepted writers. The reading of a selection of prose or 
easy poetry, with special attention to thought groups, will be the first 
test. After a brief rehearsal, before he can commit to memory the inter- 
pretation of his instructor, his voice should be recorded. It is possible to 
have a student make two or three recordings upon each side of the disc. 
The second may be made two weeks later to show progress in the recogni- 
tion of word or thought grouping. In neither of these first two recordings 
should any attempt be made to work with other aspects of the voice. 
The third recording may concern itself with a demonstration of clarity 
of enunciation. A student with “breathy” speech can be placed close to 
the microphone and his defect amplified for his own hearing. The results 
of the diflSculty are so apparent that renewed effort will be made upon the 
part of the student to practice prescribed relaxation exercises. Not only 
is the use of amplifying and recording apparatus an excellent aid to analy- 
sis, but it may also serve to record deliveries for other students to emulate. 

I found the Sound Mirror, a tape recording machine which plays back 
a 1-minute speech repeatedly or which may be stopped momentarily at 
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any spot for analysis, a great help and interest creator in classes. It was 
so simple to operate that the students ran it themselves. Unfortunately, 
it is expensive equipment. 

Recording apparatus is most valuable in work in enunciation. Failure 
of the student in speech work in this field is sometimes due to structural 
difficulties, but more often it is due to lack of interest in good perform- 
ance. The hurried chewed-up type of speech that comes from nervousness 
and the slower type that comes from habitual oral inactivity are seldom 
apparent to the speaker himself. His friends learn to lip-read or to piece 
together the intelligible parts into a reconstructed whole. The speaker 
can be made to recognize his fault by listening to a recording long after 
he has forgotten what he originally attempted to say. In this connection 
I quote from an article by Charles O'Donnell Bennett which appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune on March 8, 1936: 

The most pitiless critique of o’er-confident notables coming newly to radio is 
a phonograph recording of them as they speak into the microphone. The sensible 
ones, who can bear the shock, say: “Good heavens, am I as bad as that!’’ “Not 
as bad,’’ the patient director replies, “but the microphone makes you sound that 
bad. It is as cruel as an enlargement of a poor photograph.” Those not so sensible 
say: “That’s an atrocious recording.” “Possibly,’' the director grants, “but the 
atrocity is fundamentally your doing and not the record’s.” Dudley Crafts 
Watson, art critic and lecturer, was shocked by what a record made of his some- 
what overprecise diction. But he did not sulk. He modified. 

Recording equipment has many other uses in the school besides its 
service in speech classes. It may be used for research in phonetics and lin- 
guistics. Recordings may be made of the correct pronunciation of foreign 
languages, which the student can use in study periods when the teacher 
is not available. A debate coach in a Michigan high school, who was 
training his team for a state-wide contest, tuned in on a university team 
debating the same question. He recorded the university debate as it was 
picked up by the recording-equipment microphone and used the record 
to demonstrate points to his local group. Radio programs, such as Shake- 
spearean plays, which conflict with school class schedules, can be recorded 
for future use. Musical organizations may make records for analysis. 

I found that it was difficult to obtain funds for the purchase of equip- 
ment at the University of Michigan until I convinced the authorities that 
recordings could be made of the University Band and Glee Club and of 
talks by the president and other members of the faculty, all of which 
could be sent to distant alumni groups as complete programs for their 
meetings. In every instance the president addressed his recorded talk to 
the group receiving the disc, which created a favorable impression. Thus 
the sound-recording equipment can be made self-supporting. Students 
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make records and own them at the end of the semester. The student pays 
for the cost of the disc, for the cost of the cutting needle, and a small 
charge for overhead. Members of the faculty make records to be used in 
research at the retail cost of such records, which allows the recording fund 
a 10 per cent profit inasmuch as it orders records in large quantities. 

There are other sources of income to make the recording equipment 
pay for itself. At Christmas and Mother's Day and upon birthdays, 
students who are away from home make records of their voices to be 
mailed to distant parents to be used upon the home phonograph. l.^cal 
singers and musical groups make recordings to demonstrate their ability 
when seeking a job. Students who intend to teach speech or dramatics 
frequently send such recordings with their letters of application. Members 
of the faculty find it advisable to check up on their lecture delivery. 
Parents frequently record the voices of their children to bring back 
memories in future years. Some merchants who were in the habit of using 
barkers to bring customers into their stores have made records instead, 
which they play over a loud-speaker either in front of their shops or on 
sound trucks on the streets. 

The Committee on Scientific Aids to I^earnirig, 41 East 42d Street, 
New York City, issued a pamphlet on Sound Recording Equipment for 
Schools in 1940. Every teacher using recording equipment should write 
for this instructive free book and the other research issues on Broadcast 
Receivers and Phonographs for Classroom Use, and Central Sound Sys* 
terns for Schools, 
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Electrical Transcriptions 


Electrical Pickup. 

The radio station uses electrical transcriptions for advertising and also 
for many sustaining programs. In order to use these recordings, the sta- 
tion must be equipped with electrical pickups and turntables. 

An electrical pickup is the device used to convert the mechanical re- 
cording of the sound into electrical impulses which can be amplified and 
broadcast. Its construction is similar to that of a microphone except that 
the diaphragm is replaced by a needle and a metal arm which causes a 
small coll of wire to move in a magnetic field in accordance with the re- 
corded vibrations. While slightly different mechanical arrangements are 
necessary for “horizontal'’ and “vertical’' pickups, the principle of the 
instruments is the same. In the crystal type of electrical pickup the elec- 
tric impulses are generated by the pressure of the metal arm on crystals 
of Rochelle salts. 

Electrical Transcriptions. 

Transcriptions are like phonograph records in that they are discs 
upon which sound is recorded. This resemblance is superficial, however, 
for transcriptions are far superior to records in tone, manufacture, and 
recording. 

The making of discs has gone through a rapid evolution in the past 
few years from scratchy records, upon which the sound was reproduced 
by the vibration of a diaphragm directly transferred to the recording 
stylus — a method producing unsatisfactory broadcasting ma terial — to the 
fine, noiseless recordings put out by the leading companies today. Now 
sensitive microphones have been substituted for the old diaphragms, and 
the recording stylus vibrates in response to electrical impulses picked up 
from the mikes. 

The term electrical transcription” is used to describe any disc re- 
cording that has been made by electrical means; this includes all modern 
records. They are most easily divided into two classes according to the 
speeds at which they must revolve when played. The most common is, 
of course, the regular phonograph record, that turns at 78 revolutions 
per ihinute and plays from 8 to 5 minutes. The others turn at SS}4 revolu- 
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tions per minute, and this, with their great size (16 inches in diameter), 
enables them to play for 15 minutes. (For complete programs, the latter 
type is used almost exclusively, because an entire 15-minute program can 
be recorded on one side of a record. Two turntables are used, in order that 
no time will be lost in going from one record to another.) In addition to 
this longer playing time, it is, for technical reasons, easier to achieve high 
fidelity on a larger disc. For these reasons they are now widely used for 
the recorded programs broadcast by radio stations. In the majority of 
cases a sponsored or commercial tran8crij)tion is used once and then 
destroyed. 

“Horizontal cut“ and “vertical cut“ describe the way in which the 
sound is impressed upon the disc. Until recent years this was done by 
causing the recording needle to vibrate horizontally in accordance with 
the sound to be recorded, thus giving a groove of constant depth but with 
a snakelike appearance when viewed with a lens. Of late it has been foun<l 
better to make the impressions on the record by \ ibrating the recording 
iiee^lle up and down, in onler to produce a circular groove of varying 
depth. This method, which is called “vertical cutting," has the advantage 
of higher fidelity and a greater volume range than the “horizontal-cut" 
records. 

A ruling of the Federal (ommunications Commission declares: 

A mechanical reproduction shall l>e announced as such except when its use 
is merely incidental, as for identification or background. The exact form of 
announcement is not prescribed but the language shall be clear and in terms 
commonly used and understood. The following are examples of statements suffi- 
cient for the purpose: 

a. ‘‘This is a phonograph record." 

h, “This is a player-piano record." 

In all cases where electricial transcriptions made exclusively for broadcast pur- 
poses are so constructed as to record a single continuous program upon more 
than one mechanical reproduction, rather than a recordation of the entire pro- 
gram upon a single mechanical reproduction, the annouiw^ement required hereby 
shall be made at the commencement of each such program and in no event less 
than every fifteen minutes. All other announcements required hereby shall 
immediately precede the use of each separate mechanical reproduction. 

The foregoing regulation has been changed so that it is no longer neces- 
sary to break into a program every 15 minutes. The announcement now 
must be made at the beginning and at the end of the program. 

Libraries. 

There are over 100 companies making electrical transcriptions. It is 
interesting to note that one company manufactures Greek programs, 
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while another specializes in Jewish transcriptions. Quite a number record 
newspaper features that are adaptable to broadcasting. At least three 
companies record sounds to be used in radio plays. Transcriptions are 
extensively used for advertising piograms. The Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Langlois and Wentworth (N.A.B. Library), National Broadcasting 
Company, Standard Radio, Davis & Schwegler, C. P. MacGregor, Worhl 
Broadcasting System, and others put out transcription libraries usually 
sold to only one station in a 50-mile area. Large filing cases of recorded 
musical selections, with a comprehensive cross index, are rented to nearly 
every broadcasting station to be used either upon sustaining programs 
or for sj)onsored programs. Unrecc^rded spaces upon these transcriptions 
permit the local announcer to announce the selections. These transcrip- 
tions are used to build programs, and, by using the twin turntables, the 
local musical director can choose his program from the entire library. 

Transcription libraries are usually rented to a station at a monthly 
rental, based upon the power of the station. In addition to the file of 
transcriptions and cross index, the two turntables, pickups, and motors 
are leased by the transcription manufacturer. In some instances the tran- 
scription manufacturer will sell its services and its recordings to an 
advertiser. In such cases the company must pay the station for the time. 
If the station uses the tranvscriptions on a sponsored program, it must 
pay for this service. The library is increased by new recordings each 
month, from 15 to *0 new transcriptions being furnished. All worn rec- 
ords are exchanged for fresh discs. The most popular musical selections 
are added, keeping the library up-to-date. Also special ev^ents and holiday 
programs are arranged, and continuity supplied to members, including 
full- or half-hour programs for Mother’s Day, Thanksgiving, Fourth of 
July, and other holidays or celebrations. The transcription company out- 
lines for the station weekly programs in which the library transcriptions 
are used and also supplies the continuity for the programs. 

Service, 

Many of the larger companies have a continuity service that supplies 
the local station with poetry, weekly news, sports comments, and dra* 
rnatic skits to be used by the local staff in conjunction with the musical 
transcriptions. This weekly service makes it possible to use the transcrip- 
tion library and make it sound like a live program. Many smaller stations 
depend almost entirely upon such transcription libraries for their talent. 
A librarian in the local station keeps a record of transcriptions used in 
order that they may not be repeated too frequently. The transcription 
company also provides pronunciation directions to assist local announcers. 

Transcriptions of radio-play series, such as Jimmy Allen, Chandu, 
and manv others, are sold to different advertisers in widely separated 
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sections of the country, the advertising continuity being inserted by the 
local announcer in a timed period left vacant upon the ‘Splatter.” Com- 
panies maintain staffs for script writing, casting, production supervision, 
and the delivery of the recordings to the selected stations. 

In some instances a live program is presented in the Eastern zone 
and recorded as it goes on the air. This transcription is played at a later 
hour and pumped to the far-western time zones, saving the expense of re- 
taining the artists for the later presentation. Such recordings are usually 
made by direct wire from the studio rather than by being picked up from 
the air, thus obtaining higher fidelity. 

Transcriptions are also made for file copies of programs and for play- 
back purposes, and many artists have their programs recorded in order 
to observe their faults. 

Electrical transcriptions are rapidly losing the aroma of illegitimacy. 
The transcription business was considered originally to be the natural 
enemy of the networks, but now the N.B.C. has gone into the business 
itself, and C.B.S. presents recorded programs to advertise its recordings. 
Live programs that are heard today may be heard as transcriptions two 
years hence. The networks freed themselves of programs advertising 
laxatives, deodorants, and liquor so that these sponsors had to turn to 
the ‘‘transcription network.’’ Of course, the live-talent programs, such 
as amateur shows, sport announcements, news commentators, and con- 
temporary comedians, do not fit into the electrical-transcription program, 
but there are many advantages to be found by the sponsor in such 
programs. 

Spot broadcasting enables the advertiser to select the stations over 
which his program is to be heard, irrespective of the chain affiliations of 
those stations; thus his program can cover those sections of the country 
in which he does, or is likely to do, the greatest volume of trade. It is 
obviously an advantage to be able to select that station which has the 
highest standing in a particular community, because it lends prestige to 
the program. 

Once a transcription is made, copies of it can be heard over and over 
again. Single programs may be presented on different nights in different 
cities, providing multiple reception. Also, coverage in large cities can be 
assured by using several stations in the same cities. 

One of the heaviest blows against advertising by means of a chain 
broadcast is the coast-to-coast time factor. Crossley, InC., made some sur- 
veys in an effort to ascertain what are the peak listening periods for vari- 
ous sections of the country during the day, and the results are most 
enlightening. The best time for commercial programs is, of course, the 
evening, about eight o'clock in the Eastern time zone and nine o’dpdk in 
the Central, Mountain, and Eadfic isones; A chain broadcast, commencing 
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at eight o^clock in New York, reaches the Central zone at seven^ the 
Mountain zone at six, and the Pacific zone at five, or even at four during 
periods when daylight saving is in effect. Hence, in reaching an Eastern 
audience, a great many listeners in the other section of the country are 
lost. 

The World Broadcasting System not only provides transcription and 
library service to various radio stations, hut has built up a network of 
radio stations which will use commercial transcriptions. This is not what 
is technically known as a ‘‘network,’’ inasmuch as the stations are not con- 
nected by telephone lines, but the World Transcription Service arranges 
for the presentation of transcription programs upon these stations and 
provides them with commercial transcriptions. Aircasters, Inc., does 
much the same thing, providing also spot announcements and programs. 

Obviously a major factor in successful radio advertising is entertain- 
ment for the listeners. It is an adamant belief among advertisers that live 
talent is more effective than the recorded progratns; consequently, many 
an advertiser inflicts upon the public mediocre entertainment, which by 
its evident cheapness does more harm than good. It is possible to secure 
the leading artists on transcriptions, for, while they may be under con- 
tract for chain programs, they make transcriptions under assumed names. 
Thus the smallest stations can give to their listeners the best there is in 
the entertainment world at much less cost than the artists would receive 
for personal appearances. Furthermore, a transcription broadcast is me- 
chanically perfect; there are no mistakes, for the program is “proofread” 
before being released. 

By using the transcription, sponsors find it possible to book artists 
and authorities who would refuse to appear weekly before the mike. An 
entire series can be made in the transcription studio in a single day, thus 
avoiding a long-time contract for the performer. 

In certain small networks which use telephone lines of less than “A” 
quality, the tone production of transcriptions by members of those net- 
works will have a better tone fidelity than the wired program. 

Electrical transcriptions are deprecatingly called “canned programs.” 
Better terms are “delayed broadcast” or “custom-built” program. In 
radio advertising the voice of the announcer, his enunciation, speed of 
delivery, emphasis, and personality appeal are of greatest importance in 
sales value. Consequently, if the advertiser can use the same announcer 
for all his spot programs throu^out the nation, he can be assured of the 
delivery of his sales message. By the use of transcriptions he has complete 
cjontrol of copy delivery. He has the privilege of hearing his copy before 
it goes on the air. There are many companies which put out transcriptions, 
consisting of many 1 -minute announcements. These are inserted into 
tjranscribed music programs or into a live program. 
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An advertiser using a network is limited in the presentation of his 
programs to the basic and supplementary outlets of that network. In 
some instances, advertisers desire to use a greater number of stations than 
are connected with any network. At one time the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany used 895 stations at one time. This was made possible by the use of 
transcriptions. If live programs had been presented upon all these sta- 
tions talent costs would have made the program excessive. Transcrip- 
tions are also used for foreign radio advertising since the programs can 
be produced in this country and shipped wherever desired. While there 
has been decided feeling that transcriptions were not so valuable to the 
advertiser as live programs, it is true that some of radio’s greatest suc- 
cesses not only have been but are electrically transcribed programs. One- 
minute transcriptions are broadcast by one 50,000-watt station for $60 
a time in the evening and for $30 a time in daylight hours. Other transcrip- 
tions are broadcast at the regular local rates. 

An adverse psychological reaction to the electrically transcribed 
“canned’' program causes stations to adopt methods of making them 
seem to be live presentations. A brief and hurried announcement at the 
beginning will comply with the F.C.C. requirement. After that the an- 
nouncer will talk with another speaker, whom the audience will assume 
is the orchestra leader. Unless the listener catches the periodic announce- 
ment, the program will appear to be presented by an orchestra in the 
studio if good equipment and the best transcriptions are used. The re- 
quirement that stations announce transcriptions as such does not apply 
to the Canadian stations; consequently, programs upon which recordings 
and trauvseriptions are used in Canada appear to the listener to be live 
programs. A disadvantage of the sponsored transcriptions is that they are 
spotted at different hours throughout the country; hence national radio 
logs cannot definitely announce the hours of such programs. This limits 
any national tie-in campaign in the advertising of the sponsor. 

The electrical transcription is taking the place of the soloist and or- 
chestra in broadcasting, and it is not beyond the realm of possibility that 
the sound motion picture will become the dramatic staff of the television 
station. The greatest obstacle at present to television is wire transmission 
over a chain. Consequently, the sending of finished dramatic productions 
in cans may offer the economic and engineering solution. In its infancy 
radio depended largely upon gramophone records for its programs. Today 
radio is returning to recorded music for its entertainment. The future of 
radio may be truly that of the machine age. 
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Radio Singer. 

Richness, smoothness, flexibility, expression, mellowness — these are 
some of the adjectives that may be applied to a good radio voice. Such 
qualities may be inherent or they may be acquired. These same adjectives 
may be applied to an operatic voice, yet that operatic voice may not be 
at all suitable to radio work. Experimentation is necessary. Lanny Ross 
has always had a good radio voice. It has always transmitted well and has 
always been received well be<5ause he sings almost entirely in the middle 
register. Lawrence Tibbett's voice, on his first broadcast, was conspicuous 
because of its metallic, brittle, and harsh quality. His voice is heavier, 
more powerful, and not so mellow. Yet after that first broadcast his voice 
came over the air perfectly. None of its richness and quality was lost. 
The technicians had placed him in a different position before the micro- 
phone and had him behave in a different manner. This method of experi- 
menting with the individual singer's delivery prevails today as it did in 
1928. 

Microphone Position. 

The method of attaining the correct location or position before the 
microphone depends on several things: the type of accompaniment, the 
p)ower and flexibility of the voice, the type of song, and the acoustics of 
the studio. These in turn are dependent on the type of mike in use. I shall 
take into consideration only the two most popular types of microphone, 
the unidirectional and the bidirectional. The average voice, whether it is 
bass, baritone, or tenor, can usually be placed with comparative ease. 
The rule most generally followed is to have the singer center up on the 
microphone and stand about 20 to 30 inches away from it. There is too 
great a tendency upon the part of the singer to hug the mike. One foot 
should be placed in advance of the other, in order to allow a gentle and 
easy rocking motion toward and away from the instrument. When gra- 
dations in volume are necessary, the singer may move closer or farther 
from the microphone. A soft note is picked up better close to the micro- 
phone. Sometimes the singer, when hitting a shrill note or when vocal 
strength is necessary, will be told to turn his head away from the dia- 
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phragm. This has the same effect as drawing away — but is not considered 
to be so satisfactory. Above all, the singer must observe the fundamental 
rule of being at ease. His position should not be cramped or unnatural. 
This is the procedure followed when singing with a piano accompaniment. 

If the accompaniment is orchestral, the placing of the singer must be 
tried out. The singer must not be drowned out or interfere with the recep- 
tion of any of the instruments. Often it is considered more satisfactory 
to place the singer at a separate microphone, but this is not necessary. If 
a bidirectional microphone is used, the difficulties are decreased. 

Vocal Setups. 

In group singing, in a quartet, for instance, the object is to place each 
singer at the same distance from the microphone. If it is found that one 
voice stands out when this is done, then that voice is moved farther from 
the microphone than the others. If one member of the quartet is to have 
a solo, that member usually should step forward, closer to the instrument 
than the rest. This is true with all types of microphones. Even when a 
larger group is singing, one microphone should be enough. The glee club 
should be placed so that the voices will blend well, no one voice being 
more pronounced than another. The reader can see that this necessitates 
a trial-and-error method. Each singer or musical group has its own charac- 
teristics, and the placing must be tested until proper relations between 
voice and instruments are established. 

Women's voices in a mixed chorus are, in general, lighter than men’s 
voices; hence they must be placed closer to the microphone. In a male 
chorus, it is usually the first tenors who have the lighter, more lyrical 
type of voice, while the baritones carry the melody; these two groups 
must, therefore, be the closest to the microphone. The first sopranos and 
the second altos of a women’s chorus are the ones which have the most 
sonority, hence they are placed on the outsides of the group. On page 
249 are given the diagrams of three typical vocal groups (Fig. 35). 

In the case of an exceptionally powerful voice, the remedy is simply 
to place the singer a little farther from the microphone or a little to one 
side. If the voice is capable of great range, and that range is to be utilized, 
then the singer’s position should be such as to allow him complete freedom 
of action to turn away from or toward the microphone. He must be able 
to increase the distance from the instrument with ease and rapidity. It is 
true that the ribbon microphone has greatly reduced the necessity for 
this movement on the part of the singer. Its increased sensitivity makes 
it possible to pick up clearly sounds that would be distorted by the con- 
denser type. However, this increased sensitivity works against the singer 
as well as for him, because it registers more readily faults in quality, tone# 
pitch, or timbre. Hence the necessity for smooth” voices* 
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The control of the voice when in front of the microphone is of great 
importance. On the concert or operatic stage it is possible for a singer to 
shout and gain his dramatic effect. In front of the microphone shouting 
is forbidden. If a radio singer wants to shout “Hallelujah/* he must do 
it with increased intensity — not volume. The greatest bugaboo in regard 
to the voice-control problem is the singer who has acquired a tremolo. It 
is often an advantage on the concert or operatic stage, but to a radio 
performer it is a death warrant if not controlled. 



Velocity or 
uni-directional mike 

WOMENS CHORUS 


Fig. S5. 

Control of the voice reaches farther than the limits just mentioned. 
Control means also the maintaining of the correct pitch, with or without 
tremolo, and the acquisition and retention of a good tone, quality, and 
general technique. Expression, which is a further mode of control, I have 
already mentioned as the attribute of a good radio performer. It is in the 
expression given to words and tones that real artistry lies. For instance, 
it is possible to say ‘‘I love you” by bellowing it out like a bull. But it is 
also possible to say “I love you** by drawing it out, sweetening it, and 
mellowing it. The difference is obvious; in that difference lies the expres- 
sion~md often the greatness of a performer. Lawrence Tibbett is famous 
for his expression or dramatic quality. Expression, important as it is to 
any singer, is most important to the radio singer, because he must accom- 
plish through expression and fine shading what the concert or operatic 
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singer achieves through action. Wilfred Pelletier, a conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who listened to 50 or 60 singers each week, pointed 
out, “While voice quality is essential and of primary importance, it is 
personality that singles the vocalist from the crowd and stamps the voice 
with individuality. This applies not only to the Voice' personality but 
to those little accidents of voice and gesture and mannerism.'’ 

Radio, while creating new problems for the vocal soloist, also has 
brought about new methods for training voices. It is now possible to at- 
tend schools which teach those who are desirous of becoming radio singers. 
Some of the methods employed are as old as singing itself; others are new. 
The old methods include training in the placing of the voice, proper 
breathing, vocal exercises. However, with new problems new methods 
hav^e been devised. Primarily the training of the radio singer is in the 
hands of his vocal teacher, but before he can hope for success on the air 
he must apply to the control operator for additional instruct ion. Both of 
these teachers will tell him his faults and how he may correct them, but, 
if he will make a series of recordings, he will be able to hear for himself 
how he sounds to the radio listener. As these records arc made from the 
same microphone that he will use for broadcasting, he will be able to ex- 
periment with his voice delivery and in the placing of himself before the 
microphone. Some soloists try to hear their own voices as they sing to the 
musical microphone by cupping a hand over one ear. It is good practice 
in the development of a voice level to sing to the microphone and watch 
a volume indicator. This will train the soloist to maintain a volume 
smoothness between the minimum and maximum levels that can be 
broadcast. The best voice for radio is one that is soft, true, and clear. 
While a soft voice may be amplified, the cutting down of volume of a 
powerful delivery is not always satisfactory. 

This desire for light voices and the appeal of the lullaby melody led 
to the development of the crooner. The crooner’s vocal training has de- 
veloped a flexible and well-controlled voice. He sings across a microphone 
only a few inches away from his mouth. As the result of such intimacy 
with the diaphragm, every breath intake, gasp, and pitch vibration is 
carried clearly to the listener. The sibilant sound, or hissing, is difficult 
to avoid; but opening the mouth slightly wider than usual to produce the 
sound and chopping off the sibilant sound sharply is an experiment, 
among others, to be tried. 

One of the essentials of the radio soloist is clean-cut enunciation that 
will carry words clearly to the listener. Proper speech and vocal training 
are vital. The vocal organs must be relaxed, yet fully under control. Sing 
before a mirror, but do not look into it for reflected beauty of features; 
rather listen for beauty of articulation and tone. Do not mouth words. 
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Notwithstanding these new methods and principles, the guesswork 
has not yet been entirely eliminated from radio performance. The acquisi- 
tion of a good voice for the radio is a tedious job. It involves hours of 
lessons and practice. When one has acquired the attributes of the good 
radio singer, these attributes must be put into practice until they become 
natural and easy. 

Originality is the keynote to success in the radio showman. Conse- 
quently the broadcasting soloist of popular tunes takes liberties with the 
tempo of the song which will contrast with the rhythm of the orchestra- 
tion. This changing of the song from the score is called a ‘‘lick.” Nearly 
all crooners “pep up” their renditions in this manner. The radio has given 
the singer who lacks volume but who has singing ability an opportunity 
that the auditorium or theater never offered. But the small voice must be 
true and the singer must have an individual style. Singers of the “blues,” 
“torch songs,” the so-called “heat tunes,” and hillbilly numbers usually 
need the amplification offered by the radio. Because of this tendency to 
“lick” a tune, radio does not encourage listeners to sing along with the 
broadcaster. The singer is influenced by the fact that the radio theater 
has many exits that are easily accessible. Only fresh unsophisticated enter- 
tainment will hold the listener. 

Lucille Manners of National Broadcasting Company and ( ities Service 
Programs gave the following advice to radio singers:^ 

Fallacious ideas about “special radio technique." 

1. Simply stand far enough away from the mike (at least feet), and 
sing as you would to any audience. 

2. Do not get into the habit of “saving" the voice, but do your best in 
every performance. 

3. Use free tone production and be as relaxed and natural as possible. 

4. Radio will pick up “forcing” easier than you think. 

Radio makes more exacting demands on the singer than either concert or 
opera, in many ways. 

1. Radio singer depends on himself alone, that is, his voice. No stage or 
settings of any kind . . . nor pretty looks. 

Repertoire is more exacting and can include less repeats. 

Learn to sing “on the breath.” 

Permit no breath to creep into the tone, however. 

Do not use tones in public that do not lie naturally in your range. 

1. Use tones that are resonated in the head in the cavities behind the nose, 
do not force. 

2. Be careful of throat constrictions. 

3. Writer uses “set” position for high notes; this, however, is different 
with each singer. 

^ Eiude^ March. 1938. 
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4. Always warm up the voice with scales and exercises before doing arias 
and demanding selections. 

Need for a foundation of good musicianship. 

1. One must be a well-rounded artist and work as hard for radio as one 
would for the concert stage or opera. 

2. Even crooners today are increasing their musicianship. 

Music and repertoire. 

1. Theoretically the audience is always the “same” in radio, and singers 
cannot afford to repeat often. 

2. There is a greater variety to radio repertoire than for concert or opera 
work. Lieder, opera, art songs, musical comedy, ballads, good popular 
music, and language songs are all to be mastered equally for success. 

8. “ Everyone ” is in the radio audience and an artist cannot sing specialized 
music too much. 

4. A radio singer’s greatest problem is to sing programs which contain 
something that everyone likes. 

5. Such a list should include: a Schubert song, one of Liszt’s, Stephen 
Foster, a Strauss waltz, a motion-picture hit song, etc. 

6. Smooth, lovely melodies are best in the long run. 

7. Don’t be either too high-brow or too low-brow; all good music is welcome 
on the air. 

Do not be a “prima donna,” that is, be a good fellow and be reasonable in 
your relations with conductors and musicians in the station. Let your develop- 
ment, vocally and artistically, come slowly. Do not be in a hurry to be a “star;” 
this rating will come of itself in good time. Success will come as suddenly as failure 
has been persistent. Above all, never allow yourself to feel that radio demands less 
than other fields of the vocal and musical arts! 

Song Selection. 

In the early days of radio it was important to select songs with a 
limited range. Notes that were too high or too low were not transmitted 
correctly. The mechanical difficulties leading to this state of affairs have 
been largely overcome. The advances in microphones, receivers, and other 
apparatus no longer impose this limitation in selection. The reasons for 
selecting certain songs for the radio lie in the whims of the advertiser, the 
singer, or the studio manager. It is now safe to say that any song suited 
to the singer’s voice is appropriate. The large networks are encouraging, 
by contests, the writing of musical selections which will meet the require- 
ments of the microphone and studio. In the case of ‘‘Lenox Avenue,” 
the composer prepared even the musical backgrounds for the announce- 
ments. The composer includes in his score complete directions as to how 
the OTgineers shall mix the voices and orchestra. 

The choice of songs, however, presents some interesting limitations 
displaying the desire of the networks and most stations to broadcast clean 
programs. The music of certain selections may be presented instrumen- 
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tally, but the lyrics must not be sung. In such a list are songs whose lyrics 
are suggestive, such as “Come Up and See Me Sometime,” “Fooling 
with Another Woman's Man,” and “I'm No Angel." It is amusing to 
note that the song “Let's Have Breakfast in Bed” can be announced 
only as “ Breakfast in Bed.” Lyrics of certain selections must be revised 
for radio ears. For instance, in the song “I Get a Kick Out of You,” the 
cocaine line must be changed to “Some like perfume from Spain." On 
the air belonging to the networks, no lyrics are allowed which refer to 
“reefers,” “hop,” “coon,” “dago,” or “(^hink.” However, the lyrics of 
a copyrighted song cannot be changed without written permission from 
the copyright holder. Many of the lyrics of the swing tunes are forbidden 
on the air. Broadcasting stations are to be commended for their refusal 
to allow works of a religious nature to be played in dance time or to per- 
mit the vocal jazzing of spirituals. In addition to these limitations are 
those imposed by copyrights and by the I’estrictions of foreign-owned 
numbers. 

Orchestral Setup. 

If we remember that any microphone is merely a mechanical device 
which converts audible sounds into electrical impulses, it is only natural 
to expect that there must be certain definite rules for its placement with 
regard to the musical instruments whose music is to be broadcast. No 
general rules can be set down which will adequately treat all possible situ- 
ations, but an understanding of the more important factors involved will 
enable the broadcaster to solve his own specific problems. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered with this electrical ear 
called the microphone is that it has no sense of discrimination and faith- 
fully reproduces all the sounds that reach it. A person attending an or- 
chestral concert can focus his attention on the musical sounds being pro- 
duced and exclude most of the extraneous noises that may be present 
(coughs, sneezes, reverberation, etc.), but not so with the microphone. It 
hears all and tells all. Consequently, it must be placed so that it will hear 
only what it should, namely, the orchestra and its component parts. This 
means placing the microphone near the orchestra. 

When the microphone is near enough to the orchestra to minimize 
unwanted sounds, a new problem arises — that of picking up just the right 
amount of sound from each instrument. This is what the engineer refers 
to when he talks about “balance”; in modern acoustically treated studios 
it is really the only problem of technique with which operators and pro- 
ducers must concern themselves. 

The loudness of any instrument, as picked up by the microphone, de- 
pends upon three things: (1) its distance from the microphone, (2) its 
position relative to the sensitive face of the microphone, and (3) the loud^ 
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ness and directionality of the instrument itself. By directionality I mean 
that all instruments do not radiate tone equally in all directions. A violin 
does, but certainly the loudness of a trumpet depends upon whether one 
is in front of or beside the bell. 

All microphones can be divided into three classes with regard to their 
sensitivity. They are unidirectional, bidirectional, or nondirectional. Most 
dynamics fall into the first classification. In the second are ribbons (or 
velocities) and certain crystal types. The salt-shaker, eight-ball dynamic, 
and certain crystal types make up the last group. A unidirectional micro- 
phone of the diaphragm type has its maximum sensitivity in a line per- 
pendicular to its face, and as one goes around it the sensitivity falls off, 
so that at an angle of 40 degrees it is only 75 per cent efficient and at an 
angle of 60 degrees only 50 per cent efficient. 

The proper height of the microphone can be determined only by ex- 
perimentation, For a small orchestra, first try it at a height of 5 feet. For 
a larger organization try it at a height of from 6 to 8 feet. In a live studio 
the microphone should be lower than in a dead studio, in order to cut 
down on reverberation. Also, where there is much reverberation, the 
microphone should be placed closer to the orchestra. The microphone is 
usually placed between the orchestra leader and his musicians, but to 
one side. 

For piano solos a microphone should be set facing the piano and about 
6 or 8 feet from the high-register side. A separate microphone is provided 
if there is to be a piano solo. When the piano is used with an orchestra, it 
is located either far to one side or behind the musicians. If it is a grand 
piano, the sounding lid is closed. 

The bidirectional microphone has a double sensitivity pattern. There 
are two regions of sensitivity, on opposite sides of the microphone, each 
having the same general fan shape as that of the unidirectional type. If 
the musical group is on a stage or platform, the arrangement of instru- 
ments already outlined can be used. However, there is always present the 
possibility that the opposite sensitive face will pick up unwanted noises 
from the audience or auditorium. The microphone may be tilted toward 
the orchestra to lessen the sensitivity of the back face. In broadcasting 
studios it is possible to set up the orchestra on both sides of the micro- 
phone, keeping the same relative distances that have been outlined. 

When a nondirectional microphone is used, sensitivity is the same in 
all directions, so that the only factor that need be considered in the plac- 
ing of instruments is that of distance, and this will, of course, depend upon 
the instruments and the acoustics of the room. 

When an instrumentalist is to play a solo part with orchestral accom- 
paniment, he will leave his position in the orchestra and play from a posi- 
tion nearer the microphone, so that his tones will stand out above the 
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other instruments. This is also true of a small group in the orchestra who 
will rise when playing certain parts of the arrangement. In any studio 



Fig. 36. — The National Broadcasting Company symphony orchestra. 

which has a live end, the orchestra is placed with its back to that live end 
which acts as a shell for reflecting the sound. 



The reader should bear in mind that what has been said here is a very 
general summary arrived at through years of experimentation by ac- 
credited broadcasters; it is not, by any stretch of the imagination, to be 
construed as a solution to all problems. These facts should aid in the pre- 
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Fig. 88. — Studio combination concert and dance orchestra. 
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Fig. 89. — Symphonic band. 
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Fig. 41. — Piano string quintet. 


Fig. 40. — String quartet. 
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liminary setup of the orchestra or vocal group, but the final test is the 
quality of the program as it issues from the audition loud-speaker to where 
the musical director is auditing the rehearsal. When special effects are 
desired, there must, of course, be considerable deviation from the general 
rules. Every leader has his individual effect to emphasize. Some will 
bring his violins close to the microphone, others the brass instruments. 
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Fig. 42. — Woodwind quintet. 


Often a single studio orchestra must sound like three ditfel^ent orchestras 
upon different programs, with the result that the setup of the orchestra 
will be different for each presentation. There will also be varied musical 
arrangements. 
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Fig. 4S, — The dance-orchestra setup. 


The final arrangement of the orchestra will depend upon the balance 
heard from the loud-speaker during rehearsal. The musical director 
is concerned with what the listener hears, not wi.th how his orchestra looks 
in its radio setup. 

The foregoing diagrams (Pigs. 36 to 43) show the more accepted ar- 
rangements of orchestra and groups for broadcasting. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


The Radio Day 

In the early days of broadcasting, when the Red Apple Club and the 
Merry Old Chief were features received by the marveling listener, the 
arrangement of a daily schedule of radio programs was a job to tax 
the ingenuity of the most versatile of variety-house impresarios. Today 
the term ‘‘program building” in broadcasting may be applied either to the 
process of combining various entertainment and advertising units into 
an individual performance complete in itself or to the task of arranging 
a series of such units into a sequence of acts for the day or the week. The 
problem of the program builder is to present entertainment that will hold 
the wavering attention of the great number of listeners; the income of 
his station depends ultimately upon that. To accomplish this he must 
consider the domestic and work habits and the attitudes, at various hours, 
of his listening audience. He must keep in mind the potential purchasers of 
the product to be advertised who will be reached during certain hours 
of the day. The program director of the network or of the local station, 
however, conforms to certain principles in the booking of the daily pro- 
grams. The average radio station is on the air approximately 18 hours a 
day, from six o'clock in the morning until twelve o’clock at night; the 
director divides his day into approximately six parts of 3 hours each. 

The local director should be less concerned with the quality of a single 
act than with the entire program for the day. In the majority of the sta- 
tions associated with the various networks, the director aims to get 
variety and entertainment value by inserting contrasting local features 
between the programs received from the network- It is essential that he 
build up for his station a reputation for excellent programs in order to 
induce the listener to tune in to that station automatically. To create 
this interest he must present a sequence of performances that are varied in 
character, all the time bearing in mind that different classes of people 
listen to programs at different times during the day. 

The better practice is to avoid developing a type of listening audience, 
as this discourages certain sponsors. In building programs, however, the 
director is conscious of the strata to which his station appeals. In larger 
cities, where there are a number of stations, one may appeal to the 
“carriage trade,” using fine music and educational features for sustaining 
programs. Another station will feature sports broadcasts and dance selec- 
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tions. In many cities one station will direct its programs to foreign -speak- 
ing audiences. The result is that programs are arranged to conform to the 
policy of the station as established by sponsors and listeners. No hard- 
and-fast schedule exists for assembling the daily offering. 

Morning Programs. 

From six o’clock until nine in the morning the program director will 
arrange programs to appeal to the lower and middle class in the wealth 
bracket. During this period there is a great deal of activity in the home. 
The head of the family is leaving for work, children are getting ready for 
school, and the mother is preparing breakfast; there is little opportunity 
for attentive listening. The programs for this period should be cheerful, 
bright, and lively to start off the day. Announcements should be short 
and musical selections brief and popular. Talks during this period lose 
their value unless they are short, and each must be a complete unit in 
itself to be quickly digested with the breakfast. Fifteen-minute programs 
are preferred at this time; they will be largely musical. There may be 
broadcasts of morning news. A soloist and pianist may present songs 
which may, from day to day, offer new versions and lyrics submitted by 
the radio audience. 

During the second period, from nine until twelve o'clock, the audience 
is largely housewives. While the mother is engaged in her household tasks, 
she will have the radio turned on and will be listening to shopping news 
or cooking recipes. Announcements may be longer during this period and 
the programs may be largely special features arranged for the feminine 
listener. It is during these hours that the majority of women are heard 
over the radio as announcers and speakers. Women may give long com- 
mercial plugs, may describe the latest fashions, discuss interior decora- 
tion, and carry the burden of the programs. Skits that will appeal to the 
housewife are the types that predominate during this period. The program 
director will be careful to vary the programs and avoid putting two dra- 
matic skits together. An organ program or an electric-transcription li- 
brary furnishes selections appealing to the women ; thus the presence of 
the station’s orchestra is not required during the forenoon. 

Afternoon Programs. 

The noon hour is not considered a valuable hour for commercial 
sponsors in metropolitan areas. During this time there is generally a news 
broadcast or a religious program. However, the rural listener is an excel- 
lent prospect for midday programs. In examining the programs of stations 
we find that weather reports, market news, crop conditions, and infor- 
mation of interest to the farmer are broadcast around the noon hours. 
Between twelve and three o’clock the listener is inclined to be more 
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leisurely, with the result that longer talks and educational programs, 
traflSic-court programs, and others of this type are broadcast in the early- 
afternoon hours. The housewife is a good prospect for early-aftemoon 
programs; this is the time for intimate chats concerning the personal 
problems of the mother, such as those dealing with health and reading, 
child care, or dressmaking. However, the program schedule must not be 
allowed to become monotonous, and consequently the musical, the 
dramatic, the conversational, and the straight radio address must give 
variety to the hours of listening. 

The late-afternoon programs bring the children to the radio, and 
their value as allies in an advertising campaign is not overlooked by the 
sponsors. It is a general principle that the commercial plugs in daylight 
programs may be longer than those in the evening programs. Daylight 
hours reach not only the feminine and youthful audience; there is an in- 
creasing tendency upon the part of masculine workers in small shops to 
turn on their radios and listen as they work. Consequently these afternoon 
programs, while they may appeal primarily to the feminine and youthful 
audience, must have qualities that will interest the workers as well. Of 
course, during this period there are sports broadcasts. 

Evening Programs. 

The networks generally release the period between six and seven- 
thirty o’clock to the outlet station for its own local programs. During 
this time the broadcasting of news seems to be a feature of nearly all sta- 
tions. There may be sports resumes and dinner-music programs. With 
the start of the evening-program period the length of commercial copy is 
reduced. The whole family comprises a potential audience in both rural 
and urban areas, with the result that programs in the early evening are 
designed to appeal to all members of the family and to all wealth brackets. 
The program designed for children and the one designed for the feminine 
listener give way to a type designed to entertain the entire family. During 
the winter months this period is the most valuable of the radio day; the 
charge for the broadcasting facilities is highest between seven and ten 
o’clock in the evening, with the result that sponsors endeavor to present 
programs of an excellent caliber. 

There is a constant search upon the part of the program director for 
originality and distinctiveness in program types. There have been air 
waves of popularity from the jazz orchestra to the symphony orchestra, 
from crooning to operatic selections, from the Red Apple Club to the 
amateur show, from radio dialogue to the theater of the air, and from the 
Merry Old Chief to the popular comedian. In each instance the radio 
showman has overworked and exhausted the popularity of the tjrpe so 
that new ideas must be sou^t. After ten o’clock in the evening, enter*^ 
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tamment of a light nature is stressed, with dance orchestras and musical 
programs predominating. As the evening grows later, sustaining programs 
are presented by the station and must be arranged in such a way as to 
build up a listening audience that will attract sponsors to these hours. 

General Requirements. 

All programs over the air are made up of music or talk; there are no 
other fundamentals than these from which to draw. The builder of pro- 
grams must be ingenious in devising different arrangements. Music by 
itself for a long period is not advisable; it is much better to have the music 
interrupted by short skits or dialogues or monologues. 

A radio program should be harmonious, that is, all features of the 
program should fit together smoothly. If the parts are not properly re- 
lated, the result is discord and lack of effectiveness. In constructing the 
longer period for a sponsor, the builder may seek either a smooth harmony 
of entertainment or a contrast. As listening has been found to be an ardu- 
ous occupation, there is a trend toward a contrast of component parts of 
the entertainment rather than a homogeneous linking of the whole. This 
results in a demand for variety in comedy, drama, music, and information; 
for unless the program contains a variety of entertainment features, cer- 
tain members of its audience who demand those features will tune off. 
The tendency seems to be to present at least two features upon every 
program — an excellent orchestra and dramatics, music and a comedian, 
or amateurs. The feeling is that sponsors, by maintaining this formula in 
the building of their programs, gain a larger audience than if they pre- 
sented merely a single feature. The program must start off in such a way 
as to attract the listener immediately and then must maintain that in- 
terest; however, the tempo of the musical numbers may be changed. 
The broadcaster must keep abreast of the thought, activities, and mental 
habits of the public. Audience interest is fickle. It is the business of the 
radio showman to give the public what it wants today. The program must 
be fresh and contain novelty from week to week. Dramatic surprises 
should be permitted so that the director may infuse new interest, new 
(diaracters, and new entertainment ideas from time to time. As in every 
entertainment field, the impresario must constantly be seeking originality, 
ingenious combinations of old acts, new styles, unusual rhythms, or 
unique humorous situations, and his finger must be upon the pulse of 
puUic interest. 

It is a fact that famous people are received with much enthusiasm in 
spite of radio disabilities. That is, a famous flier may have an unsatis- 
factory voice over the air and yet be a drawing feature on the radio enter- 
tidnment bill. In the radio play, or in any presentation in which the 
contmit is more important than the personalities, the trained radio per- 
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former is more valuable than the individual who has only a name or 
reputation to offer. When the program builder has people on his program 
who are not famous, he must see that their diction is perfect, that their 
personalities are pleasing, and that their performances will be a drawing 
card to the sponsor. Standard radio generalship demands carry-over value 
in the program; that is to say, some popular fundamental feature must 
remain the nucleus of the program from week to week. 

An extremely important factor in a musical program is variety. The 
musical director in choosing selections will avoid having series of numbers 
in the same key or rhythm. Such selections are generally chosen with an 
ear to their tempo, which is selected to fit the product being advertised. 
Even in the selection of musical numbers for a 15- or 30-minute program, 
variety is sought by the musical director in order that the appeal may be 
wide. Variety is essential in any program, regardless of the type. The hour 
at which the program is broadcast should be especially considered. The 
type of music played on an afternoon program should usually be different 
from that on the evening program. One must never forget the mood of 
one's audience. While piano music is not the most popular of musical pro- 
grams, short piano programs of 15 minutes are often well received. If the 
artist is a noted concert pianist, the public will listen to an entire program 
of his over the air, but these occasions are rare. Popular music is generally 
liked, but jazz in most cases is disliked. 

It is difficult for a program director to say how long a successful pro- 
gram should be. This is a problem for which no rule can be laid down but 
the rule of common sense. The broadcaster must remember that the length 
of the program is first of all determined by the amount of money the 
sponsor of the program wishes to spend. He must then try to find out 
which will have the greater advertising value — several short programs or 
fewer long programs. In determining the length of each individual pro- 
gram or “act” in this variety show of the air, the director must recognize 
the fact that, regardless of the type of performance, the broadcast version 
should be shorter than it would be if it were presented visually to an 
audience. 

The element of timing is vital. A few seconds one way or another can, 
and often does, spell disaster for the program director and result in the 
loss of a long-time contract with a sponsor. The program builder must have 
a fine sense of timing or tempo, for pauses are as important as situations 
and gags. The listener must be given time to digest and appreciate what 
he hears. The pause must be accurately timed as to its location and dura- 
tion. Every program is based upon the advertising program and upon the 
product of the sponsor. The program builder should know all about the 
product before building his program: whiEtt it is used for; who uses it; its 
distinctive package; trade-mark; slogan; price; how frequently it is pur- 
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chased; and to what class of society it is sold. Is it of interest to men, 
women, or children; does it appeal to urban or rural purchasers; is the 
article a necessity or a luxury; and what are its competitors? When all 
these questions have been answered, the program builder may formulate 
his idea and work it into a program. When this program is roughly 
worked out, the idea is submitted to the sponsor for his approval. The 
program is then finished; musical selections are chosen; actors, an- 
nouncers, and artists are selected. The program is rehearsed and timed, 
and, when satisfactory from the broadcaster’s standpoint, it is audited 
by the sponsor. He may discard it entirely, suggest changes, or approve 
of the performance. 

Sponsors have found that straight announcements have greater ad- 
vertising value in their commercial plugs than statements or testimonials 
by actors or artists upon the program. The handling of commercial an- 
nouncements requires a knowledge of sales psychology. Such announce- 
ments must not be too lengthy or too frequent. It has been found that the 
brief and skillful handling of the commercial announcement rather than 
excessive and incessant sales talk creates effective response and approval. 
Consequently, advertisers are condensing their sales announcements. The 
announcer, however, should not be forced to an unpleasantly rapid de- 
livery of the sales message in order to effect a crowding of excessive ma- 
terial into the period allowed for the commercial announcement. 

Surveys. 

Radio stations, advertising agencies, and special agencies conduct sur- 
veys to determine the popularity of programs, presentation types, mnd 
stations. These surveys not only concern themselves with the preference 
of the listener but also with his economic and social status and his intelli- 
gence. The listener’s habits and his activity while listening are also dis- 
covered by surveys. This information is sought to determine whether the 
program is reaching the audience to whom the product advertised will 
appeal. Surveys of this type are made by mail questionnaire, mail response 
to broadcast offers, personal interview, or telephoned questions. The 
interview survey by a trained staff brings the most satisfying results. De- 
vices which attach directly to the radio receiving set and which record 
electrically the stations tuned to are being used experimentally at present. 
These electric recording devices have a stylus, resting upon a tape, which 
is connected to the dial. 

Tastes vary from time to time; however, there is slight change evident 
in audience response to program types. Thus the program type has less 
to do with its pjopularity than has its presentation. In order of wide ap- 
peal, popular music comes first, followed by comedy and drama. Then 
comes the sports broadcast, followed by classical music. The speech pro- 
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grains are next in the popularity ranking, then news, talks, religion, educa-* 
tion, children’s programs, special features, and finally women’s programs. 
These radio measurements also disclose a tendency to select programs 
rather than to remain tuned to a single station, but only 70 per cent of 
the time does the listener realize to what station he is tuned, and only 
about 35 per cent of the time can he identify the sponsor. Hence it is the 
program that is important. In 1988 it was estimated by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Radio Research that there were 26,666,500 radio families in 
the United States, and that these sets are turned on an average of 5 hours 
a day. Probably the best known of the surveys is the continuous Crossley, 
Inc., survey made for the Association of National Advertising, which 
concerns only network programs of national interest. In 1940 it was 
estimated that there were 29,300,000 radio sets in United States 
homes and 8,000,000 in automobiles. 

The program builder should be familiar with all the programs that are 
being broadcast by various stations. He must evaluate their ideas and 
improve upon those that have been originated by others. He should have 
a complete knowledge of just about everything in the broadcasting sta- 
tion, particularly dramatics and music. He need not be the last word as a 
dramatic director but he should be surrounded by persons in that field 
who are capable. 

Local Features. 

The alert program director will study the community in which his sta- 
tion is located and build programs to appeal to listeners. One Detroit 
station, recognizing the fact that that city had over 400,000 Polish lis- 
teners, has arranged programs in Polish for the listeners. Because of the 
large listening audience, this program is sponsored and the price that is 
charged the sponsor is more than that charged for the ordinary program 
in English. This station also presents programs in German, Czechoslo- 
vakian, Bavarian, and Italian. A foreign resident speaking these languages 
is put in charge of the program and sells time. The announcements are all 
made iu the language and the musical portion of the program consists 
of recordings, which are generally obtained from the native land, and live 
talent from the local foreign settlement. These programs are presented at 
hours when the small station would ^d it difficult to compete with the 
excellent chain programs that are offered by local stations. They are very 
popular and have a distinct and positive audience., Frequently competi- 
tion between various language groups makes for better programs. Nearly 
400 stations now accept foreign-language programs. 

A few stations are recognizing the fact that a large pioportion of 
laborers work all night in the cities; thus some stations are on the air for 
24 hours a day. One station broadcasts programs that would iq){>eal to 
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the owners of beer gardens between twelve and two o’clock In the morn*^ 
ing, presenting 10 minutes of dance music, followed by 10 minutes of 
music of a character that will force the listener to sit at a table where it is 
hoped he will drink beer. Such programs also find sponsors among the 
albnight barbecue stands that are equipped to deliver food. The early 
morning programs from five-thirty on are excellent mediiims to reach the 
invalid, the milkman, and the all-night worker. They largely consist of 
requested musical selections. Such programs furnish an excellent adver- 
tising medium, building up a listening audience for the station. This is 
one of the problems of the program director — the creating of an audience 
that will be a sales factor for daylight programs. 

While the evening hours bring the finest programs from the networks, 
the local station relies upon the daylight programs for its greatest audi- 
ence and income; consequently its daylight and evening rates are usually 
the same. In the evening the local manager must arrange special features, 
such as the foreign-language programs, local news broadcasts, and club 
programs, to attract the resident from the networks. Local merchants 
would be wise to recognize that competition is less during the daytime. 
A high proportion of existing radio stations are licensed to serve the par- 
ticular needs of the areas in which they are located. Station managers 
are searching for good local-program material. The most important de- 
velopments in broadcasting will probably occur in the improvement of 
local programs rather than in any change of national programs. According 
to Franklin Dunham of the N.B.C., the gauge for the successful program 
is threefold: “ (1) the popularity of programs which compete with the one 
being evaluated, (4) the attractiveness of the first two or three minutes 
of the program, (3) whether the whole content of the program, rather 
than some part, holds the interest to the end.” 

Special-day Programs. 

The World Broadcasting System prepares a special-day program 
for the use of those who have subscribed to its transcription library. 
Special-day programs may be arranged by local statons. There are patri- 
otic and religious holidays, sentimental holidays, as well as national 
holidays. There are also the various weeks, such as Book Week, Safety 
Week, and Health Week. Programs for these days may take a variety 
of forms. 

New Yeajr’s Day, with its new vistas of hope for the world and the 
individual, offers many splendid opportunities, both serious and light, 
for broadcasting. There is also the opportunity for a r6sum6 of the out- 
standing events of the past year, or a forecast of the events of the future. 
Patriotic programs positively flood the air waves. Dramas about Lincoln 
are pretty well overdone, but some of his sayings could be presented with 
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appropriate musical background. Also, there are many poems about the 
Great Emancipator, showing different sides of his character. The possi- 
bilities for Valentine’s Day are as numerous and as varied as the messages 
sent on that day. Many excellent scripts have been written for Memorial 
Day, using the theme of the Unknown Soldier. A brief sketch of this 
type follows. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 

Announcer: The scene is Somewhere in Heaven on Armistice Day. As the scene 
opens, Red is looking down upon the earth. National airs can be heard played 
by a band and the atmosphere is created of a dignified, solemn, imi>osing 
ceremony at the dediction of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier being con- 
ducted below on earth. The presidents, kings, emperors, and rulers of the 
countries of the world are in attendance to pay tribute to the Unknown 
Soldier. Red is gazing attentively at the ceremony. 

Quinton: What’s going on, Red? 

Red: Big doings down there — bands, speeches, and everything. 

Quinton: Boy, that's a wonderful sight! Never saw so many people in one spot. 
What’s it all about? 

Red: That's the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and aU the *‘head men” of the 
world are there to — what do you call those affairs? 

Quinton: Dedication ceremony. 

Red: That’s it. I’ve been watching and listening for half an hour — all the presi- 
dents, kings, princes, generals, admirals, the Pope, bishops, rabbis — they’re 
all there, from all over the world. 

Quinton : What’s the idea back of it all ? I’m sorry 1 missed it. 

Red : It’s great — the finest notion that came out of the lousy war. It seems that a 
little country preacher thought it up — with all the hate, blood, guns, gases, 
subs, propaganda running wild, he donated to the world this simple, wonder- 
ful thought. You know there were thousands killed in the big scrap that were 
unidentified and their folks never heard from ’em. This preacher thought 
up the idea of picking one from the unknown bunch and burying him with 
great honors. You see, all the mothers of the missing thinks that’s her boy — 

Quinton: And she’s right — maybe it is her boy. 

Red: {Cynical laugh) 

Quinton: Why the laugh — what’s funny? 

Red: That’s me down there and all the world is around my tomb. {Laughs) 

Quinton: You lucky stiff, put it there. Glad and proud to meet you, kid. What’s 
your name ? 

Red: Red. 

Quinton: Red — ^what? 

Red: Just “Red.” 

Quinton: Cut the kidding. What’s your last name? 

Red: Don’t know — ^that’s why I’m laughing. Never had any. On the square. 

Quinton: Never had a mother? 

Red: Never knew who she was — or a dad either. 

Quinton: You don’t mean to say you’re a — 

Red: Yes, isn’t it funny, of all the thousands of guys unidentified they just 
happened to pick on me. The Unknown Soldier. I’m a real Unknown Soldier. 
When I tried to check up on myself I found out that I was left on a domr- 
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step — raised in an orphan asylum — ran away — peddled papers — hung around 
the curbstones — worked in a factory — went to war and got knocked off in 
the Argonne. 

Quinton: What a break! 

Red: Now you know why I laughed. But listen, kid! I know this is Heaver 
'cause I got more mothers than any guy in the world! 

Hallowe’en, while primarily a children’s holiday, might be made to 
appeal to the adult with a ghost story of the weird happenings within a 
haunted house. Armistice Day might bring forth a program showing what 
has happened to the treaty of Versailles, how other treaties ending wars 
have lasted and been observed. What Thanksgiving means to Americans 
gives us an opportunity to get a little bit away from the Pilgrims. The 
original proclamations issued by Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts, 
or the first Thanksgiving Day proclamation by President Washington 
could be used on this day. Christmas offers many approaches. The sub- 
ject of radio programs for special days is endless. Many educational 
broadcasters and local and regional stations find such programs timely 
and of interest to the listener. 

Novelty is the greatest desire of the broadcaster, and yet it is decidedly 
an elusive quality, because, once a novel program is originated, it is 
adopted by others and soon becomes commonplace. Novelty attracts 
listeners; attracting listeners is the broadcaster's business. In an effort to 
originate new ideas and techniques of broadcasting, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System presented an eight-week experimental series called 
“Forecast.” These were sustaining programs, each developed along a 
novel line with the idea of attracting sponsors who would purchase and 
further develop such trial shows. There was the “Battle of Music,” 
which consisted of a contest between a swing orchestra and symphonic 
organization. A trial program was entitled “When You Were 21,’’ draw- 
ing upon the slang, news, sports, books, and plays of a year when listeners 
were coming of age. The program, “Duffy’s Tavern,’’ was a series of 
music-hall terms. “Of Stars and States” illustrated what kind of program 
and talent could be provided by a different state each week. “The Life 
of the Party” carried the illusion of a good-natured get-together. 

Commercial broadcasters arrange their programs to appeal to the great 
majority of listeners. If it were possible for them to have a program that 
would appeal to every listener, that would be their ideal. I feel that there 
are instances where the minority should be considered in some programs. 
However, there is always an audience for every good program. The pro- 
gram builder considers his average listener as the resident of a middle- 
sized town, earning approximately $2,500 a year, the father of a small 
family. He has had a high-school education and his children will probably 
stop their school training at the end of highschooL The average listener 
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owns an automobile^ attends the movies. His principal reading is the 
newspaper. It is felt that sports and headlines, politics and business are 
his news interests. In determining his fiction preferences, those magazines 
which have the largest circulation give to the broadcaster an idea of the 
material which can form the basis for dramatization for the average 
listener. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Teaching the Broadcaster 

On January 1, 1940, there were 881 broadcasting stations in the 
United States. Twenty-seven million families owned 40 million receiving 
sets, of which 8 million were in their automobiles. Radio broadcasting as 
an industry had grown in a scant twenty years to a point where it is in- 
cluded among the six largest industries of the United States. With these 
facts in mind it is not hard to understand how courses in radio work have 
increased greatly in recent years. According to a survey made by the 
Radio Education Committee under the supervision of the U. S. OflSce 
of Education, there were 357 colleges and universities offering 564 courses 
for the broadcaster. It has been suggested that such courses be divided 
into three groups. The first group would include those designed to give 
the student a broad understanding of radio and its place in society; these 
courses would consist of lectures, assigned reading, discussions, and re- 
ports. In the second group would be those courses which give the student 
practice in writing and in producing various types of radio programs. In 
the third group students would consider the effective use of radio pro- 
grams in the field of education. 

According to the survey made' by the Radio Education Committee, 
existing courses were also classified as to subject matter: general course in 
radio, radio program planning and production, education by radio, radio 
script writing, announcing, speech, dramatics, music, station manage- 
ment, advertising, technical courses, television, and radio law. Universi- 
ties are training future broadcasters not only in these classes, but also by 
permitting them to assist in the oi>eration of educationally owned sta- 
tions. There were 36 educational institutions operating either full- or 
part-time stations. Many of these institutions do not give academic 
credit for work done by students, but do give them training and experi- 
ence of a very practical nature. The courses in broadcasting in various 
universities are under different departmental or school supervision, but 
by far the largest number of such courses are a part of the speech depart- 
ment curriculum. In some instances, the broadcasting of programs is 
under the supervision of a separate radio department, not the speech 
department or any other department conducting classes in broadcasting. 
This, I fedi, is rather unfortunate, because it does not give the instructor 
an opportilnity to give adequate training to the student. 
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A college workshop is an important factor in the training of future 
broadcasters; it is a broadcasting outlet for the college, a laboratory for 
students of radio, and it may serve as a filter through which commercial 
stations pass their broadcasts by local groups. An excellent discussion of 
college radio workshops has been prepared by Leonard Power for the 
Radio Education Committee; it may be obtained by writing to the U. S. 
Office of Education. In order to function satisfactorily, the college 
radio workshop should be equipped with facilities to meet the most exact- 
ing requirements for the satisfactory production of musical, dramatic, and 
other programs of high quality. There should be a control room with 
standard broadcasting equipment and a trained technician who can give 
to the student valuable information concerning the technical side of radio. 
There should be a studio that has been acoustically treated for broad- 
casting and additional studios with control room and possibly observation 
rooms for rehearsals and experimental classwork. The directors of work- 
shops should be so experienced in broadcasting that their productive 
abilities are appreciated and valued by station managers for whom they 
work. 

In order to comply with the requirement set forth by the networks, 
that future broadcasters must have a cultural background, it is advisable 
to require of the student two years of preparatory work before he is ad- 
mitted to the broadcasting classes. English courses in composition or 
rhetoric are essential both for the preparation of continuity and for 
grammatical speech. A knowledge of English literature is helpful to the 
interpretative reader and book reviewer. An insight into civics or political 
science will be a worth-while foundation for the commentator or inter- 
viewer. Probably one of the first questions asked by the station manager 
of an applicant is whether or not he has had any dramatic training. An- 
nouncers for the networks are required to have some knowledge of foreign 
languages, (bourses in music appreciation, the history of music, and 
creative listening will prepare the announcer for the introduction of and 
comment upon operas and classical selections. Many schools of journalism 
are recognizing the entrance of radio into the field of dissemination of 
current news, and journalistic training is of great value to the broadcaster. 
Ck)urses in business management and economics will help the announcer 
into executive positions with the station. The lifeblood of the broadcast- 
ing station is its commercial accounts, and over one-half of the station 
staff is in the sales department; consequently courses in advertising and 
the psychology of advertising are among those recommended. Finally, 
I would make a course in typing a prerequisite for all broadcasting 
work. 

The technician will gain his scientific background in physics and 
electrical engineering, and the broadcaster will do well to choose physics 
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for a college science course. Naturally, speech courses are vital in prepa- 
ration for broadcasting; public speaking, linguistics, dramatics, and 
oral interpretation are generally given as prerequisites for the courses in 
broadcasting. 

Introductory Course in Broadcasting. 

The teacher in broadcasting should be able to assume that those eii- 
rolleil have had general training in diction, pronunciation, articulation 
and enunciation, voice quality, and speech vocabulary. However, a re- 
view is an excellent method of beginning the semester’s work. A popular 
introductory course in broadcasting may be given which will appeal to all 
radio listeners and users. If the class is located in a city where there is a 
radio station, members of the staff of the station may grant weekly inter- 
views concerning their work in the station. The technical staff will explain 
the operation of the microphones, control board, and electrical-transcrip- 
tion picku]), and will take the class to vnsit the transmitter. The general 
manager will discuss contractual relations with the network and with 
ASCAP and H.M.I., costs of operation, the N.A.B., and F.C.C. The pro- 
gram director, announcers, sports announcer, and news commentator will 
explain and demonstrate their methods and duties. The dramatic director, 
with his cast, will demonstrate a rehearsal of a play, later to be heard 
over the station’s facilities, losing the public-address equipment, the musi- 
cal director will illustrate balance and distortion caused by different plac- 
ing of musical instruments before the microphone. Continuity writers will 
discuss their problems. The sales-department representatives will tell of 
the station’s rates, explain how campaigns are planned for the sale of 
radio time, show by charts the station’s coverage, and explain tie-in and 
merchandising campaigns. Through these interviews and demonstrations 
the class will gain a general view of the work done in the station and 
studios by the broadcaster. 

I have found that it is helpful to enlist the aid of those in the radio 
department of advertising agencies to explain the relation of the adver- 
tising agency to broadcasting. Inasmuch as some of the students who are 
taking such courses in broadcasting may go into commercial motion 
pictures, I have been fortunate in inducing such manufacturers to allow 
me to bring my classes to the studio to show how the microphone is used 
for making commercial motion pictures. In this connection the Jam 
Handy Company of West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, one of the largest 
manufacturers of commercial motion pictures, has three sound films made 
for the Chevrolet Motor Car Company. One of these is On the Air and 
shows by the use of motion pictures and moving diaphragms how sound 
waves travel through the air and gives pictures of the control room and 
some of the signals used in broadcasting. A second motion picture. Behind 
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the Mike^ illustrates the making of a great number of sound effects for 
the radio drama. The picture is entertaining and instructive to classes in 
broadcasting. The third picture, Quiet, Please, deals with acoustics of 
studios. These pictures are generally available to schools equipped to 
project sound motion pictures. I think that they can be obtained without 
cost. The I^ational Broadcasting Company also has motion pictures of 
network broadcasting which might be obtained to show before beginning 
classes in broadcasting. 

The class will be given auditions over the classroom public-address 
equipment so that those whose voices are unpleasant or who have speech 
defects may be eliminated from more advanced classes. Individual diffi- 
culties in speech may be given special attention in the speech-correction 
clinic. Other members will be advised to select classes in continuity 
writing, sales, or production, all of which require the foimdation knowl- 
edge given by the station staff. By the close of the semester the students 
should have gained a foundation knowledge of microphone technique, 
have become aware of their speech faults, and have developed into critical 
listeners. 

Courses in Radio Speech. 

Those students who have passed the audition tests of the introductory 
courses may enroll in radio speaking. Again relying upon the generosity 
of the local station, the teacher will have built up a library of electrical 
transcriptions. The words of the commercial continuity up>on these tran- 
scriptions will be typed for the students, who will record their own de- 
livery of such commercial announcements upon the classroom recording 
equipment. Their recording will be compared with the announcement 
u|>on the electrical transcription; in this way they may hear their own 
faults in enunciation, emphasis, and intonation. Students will listen to 
and study the announcements heard over the radio from recognized 
broadcasters and analyze their virtues. Different types of announcements 
will be given by the students in their auditions — station breaks, straight 
commercial, introductions of speakers, musical announcements, mail 
pulls, announcements of children’s programs — all of which are given in 
slightly different styles. 

Those students who have successfully found employment in broad- 
casting studios as announcers are the ones who have practiced constantly 
in the studio in reading commercial announcements. Probably too great 
stress is laid in radio speech classes upon conversational style. There are 
usually three or four students who are particularly good who wish to be 
announcers and they, using copy obtained from broadcasting stations or 
copied from the air or continuity found in Sherman P. Lawton’s booki 
()aniinuity Types, practice to one another the pundi style of commercial 
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announcing. The use of the Sound Mirror, the tape recorder, is particularly 
helpful to the student in this training. 

One of the first things to do in training the radio announcer or speaker 
is to create within him the feeling that he is reading to a small audience 
when he is addressing the microphone. With this in mind, at the outset I 
place the radio speaker with his copy at a table with the microphone 
before him and a listener on the opposite side of the table and try to get 
the speaker to read his material as if he were talking to the person who is 
opposite him. His auditor in this case must show by facial expressions he 
understands what is going on. After the speaker becomes accustomed to 
the microphone and to reading in such a way that what he is reading 
sounds conversational, I allow the auditor to remain in the same room 
with the speaker while he is addressing the microphone. It is not until 
after the novice has been accustomed to the microphone that I take away 
a visible auditor. 

The students of radio speech will next be trained for actuality broad- 
casts. A small, domestic, motion-picture projector can be used to throw 
a picture on a screen which can be seen through a window in the an- 
nouncer's booth. The student announcer will be required to describe the 
action vividly and clearly so that the rest of the class who cannot see the 
picture will be able to visualize the scene through their ears. This will re- 
quire vocabulary control by the announcer and concentration upon his 
task. Another student who has previously seen the picture can blend the 
necessary sound effects from recordings to make the audition realistic. 
Such auditions should start with simple types of motion pictures. Come- 
dies and parades should be practiced before football, baseball, and tennis 
games are attempted. In most institutions the athletic department has 
films that have been taken during games to show the players their faults; 
these films may be borrowed by the teacher of broadcasting. 

These are just some of the exercises that may be tried out in extempo- 
raneous and impromptu speech, which has been discussed in a previous 
chapter. We have a small announcing booth at the University of Michi- 
gan, adjoining a larger studio. Using some of the bridge hands that are 
given in the daily papers, we have allowed a quartet of students to play 
a game of bridge while the announcer carries on a running commentary 
upon their play from' the adjoining studio, the idea being that he will 
have to fill time and yet make the listener see the game as it progresses. 
He uses headphones to hear the bids made by the players. 

AU types of radio speech should be practiced over the public-address 
equipment in this radio speech class: educational addresses, political talks, 
interviews, conversations, round-table discussions, inquiring reporter, and 
news presentation. Speech programs of the local station should be listened 
to and the continuity used should be obtained and used by the students 
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for comparison. The instructor should be aided in his criticism of the 
auditions by the class, which constitutes the radio audience for the student 
speaker. The auditors should be concerned with the qualities of the voice, 
its shading, melody, vitality, and personality. Is it well modulated, 
full, soft, low pitched, strong, buoyant, well directed, convincing, attrac- 
tive, magnetic, warm, sincere, friendly, live, and convincing? If so, it has 
the qualities sought in the radio speaker. 

Courses in Writing. 

For the class in writing for the radio, the teacher will do well to gather 
a library of used continuities from broadcasting stations. All types of com- 
mercial plugs may thus be studied. The World Broadcasting System 
furnishes weekly continuities to be used in conjunction with its transcrip- 
tions (as well as a pronunciation guide to be used in announcing musical 
selections), which the station will give to the teacher for educational pur- 
poses after they have been used. The station usually will also give the 
scripts of its local dramatic productions to student broadcasters. It is 
more difficult to obtain scripts of network plays, for these belong either 
to the sponsors or to the artists; but in some instances they may be ob- 
tained for classroom study. Mimeographed continuities of government 
programs, such as the ‘‘Farm and Home Hour,'’^ can be obtained for 
study. There are many books which contain sample continuity; a bibli- 
ography will be found on page 371. Also contained in this text is a list of 
sources of scripts that can be studied by the student. Most of the con- 
tinuity contained in such books is copyrighted and cannot be used upon 
the air without permission. Having this in mind I have selected the plays 
in this text from scripts that have been handed in by my students in the 
past year. There are no restrictions upon the use of any skit in this book. 
These samples of student writing may be compared with professional 
writing in determining imperfections. The United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, has established an Educational Radio 
Script Exchange, from which various types of manuscripts may be ob- 
tained for analysis. It is helpful to place the students in charge of the 
script library and have them solicit copies of acceptable continuity. The 
students should type additional copies so that there will be enough for 
the casts of the plays when used in the classroom. 

After the class has studied the forms and diction of such professional 
scripts, it may write original copy. As it is best for the radio writer to 
construct his skits about characters and situations with which he is 
familiar, the college student may wisely start with short informative skits 
upon college life. Skits that have human interest but little conflict or de- 

^ Releases of the Department of the Interior, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
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nouement are popular and simple to write for anyone who is observing. 
Skits about student life, university research, a campus news dramatiza- 
tion must be realistic to meet the approval of the student critics; they are 
excellent broadcasting material and they are easy to east in a college 
class. Journalistic training is an excellent prerequisite. 

The next step in dramatic writing may consist in the dramatization of 
short stories. O. Henry, Bret Harte, and other modern writers furnish 
excellent plots for classroom exercises but, because of copyright restric- 
tions, are not available for broadcasting. Short stories that come in the 
public domain are possibilities for broadcasting; these include the works 
of De Maupassant, Balzac, and the Russian writers. 

I have found that my students in writing courses are offered outside 
opportunity to practice the preparation of radio skits. The Bar Associa- 
tion of the state was eager to have a series of programs prepared to fa- 
miliarize the public with the service rendered by the lawyer. The legal 
group furnished facts to be used in the preparation of such programs, 
which combined the dramatic and discussion, and the students prepared 
the continuity, which was then submitted to the committee of lawyers 
before it was put on the air. Another group that appealed to the univer- 
sity was the Forty-Plus Club, which requested that the students prepare 
dramatic programs for these men over forty, who are seeking employ- 
ment. Such programs offered problems that had to be met by those in 
the writing class. Historical groups, medical societies, and other organiza- 
tions need aid in the preparation of their programs which may be obtained 
through the writing class and the workshop. 

It is advisable for the author of a radio play that is to be produced, to 
sit in upon the rehearsals of the play so that he may check upon the faults 
that are brought out during such rehearsals. Such things as difficult words, 
poor dialogue, lack of clarity, and timing can best be determined during 
such rehearsals. 

Radio Reading and Dramatics. 

The course in radio reading and dramatics generally draws students 
who have had training in oral interpretation and in dramatics. Students 
required to interpret poems that will appeal to the radio audience will 
first study the author, his times, and his purpose. The instructor in radio 
dramatics will obtain from near-by stations a list of poetry programs and 
radio plays that may be heard in the college town. Students should study 
these professional productions, as well as such skits on electrical tran- 
scriptions as are available. They should examine the types of scene tran- 
sitions used, the speech and “sound action” of the characters, as well as 
the effective use of voice by the actors. Field trips to local stations will 
give the students an opportunity to see and hear the players in action. 
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Over the classroom public-address system the radio actors may prac- 
tice first the simple skits of student life. In these there will be less diflS- 
culty in voice casting and in inducing the actors to feel their parts. The 
students should early learn the vital necessity of correct timing. Follow 
these with scenes from older plays. 

Next the students should be given practice on plays that have been 
produced professionally. The teacher can usually establish relations with 
the local station to obtain plays. Sample script sources are listed on 
page 373. 

When the students have studied the dramatic radio programs and 
have practiced skits used by the professional radio actors, they may re- 
hearse for presentation original plays prepared by the radio-writing class. 
These will require practice in developing sound effects. As the average 
university broadcasting course has a limited budget, plays should be pro- 
duced with as few effects as possible. Whenever possible these sound 
effects should be originated by the students rather than by recordings. 

The radio actors must study their parts until their parts become parts 
of them. They must organize their material so that it has ear appeal, so 
that action is made obvious by words and sound, and so that voice con- 
trasts will project facial movements. As teachers usually learn more than 
their students, it is advisable to have members of the class act as dra- 
matic directors for various plays in early auditions. 

Production, News, Advertising, and Law. 

Classes in production should be assigned to the task of arranging and 
presenting the university broadcasts. For thc^oretical practice the students 
may be required to arrange full-day schedules for the public-address 
system. Programs should not run for more than 15 minutes and should 
be live presentations. Station breaks, spot announcements, sustaining 
programs, and sponsored programs should all be given. The musician, 
actor, commentator, and writer all will have a part in making the abbre- 
viated ‘"day’’ realistic. Production requires a broad background, show- 
manship, and a thorough knowledge of broadcasting. Daily and weekly 
program schedules are easily obtained from stations for study. 

Forms such as are used in radio stations should be provided. All musi- 
cal numbers must be cleared, logs must be kept, and the routine of the 
regular station observed. Students are appointed as station manager, pro- 
gram manager, continuity” manager, etc. Students of all radio classes are 
then assigned to different periods of time during the day for which they 
are responsible. The students write, cast, direct, tod act in their own 
productions. In short, the entire studio and the operating thereof is 
placed entirely in the hands of the students. The broadcasting is continu- 
ous for eight to ten hours and is transmitted by public address to a jury 
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which criticizes each individual production. When each student has re- 
ceived his criticism and has had ample time to correct his mistakes and 
build up his good points in the revision of his work, the experiment is 
repeated upon a later date. To make this work even more satisfactory, 
the instructor might assign types for production which the student might 
not choose himself. For example, the person or persons who choose to do 
a dramatic program might, after the revision and correction of that, be 
assigned to take over a news broadcast or a children's program the next 
time. This would eliminate the possibility of students’ doing only one type 
of work and also would insure variety and desirable time placement of 
programs. 

The experience of the full day of broadcasting reveals to the student 
a goodly portion of the difficulties which arise in professional broadcast- 
ing. It brings to light the problems which are easily overlooked or unneces- 
sary to consider in the presentation of single radio programs. Furthermore, 
the students are brought to a fuller realization of the different types of 
audience that are appealed to during the day. We begin our broadcasting 
at seven o’clock in the morning with a program of popular music which 
is interspersed with advertising continuity covering a wide range of mer- 
chandise. This sort of program appeals to almost the same type of audi- 
ence to which the evening programs cater. After this, practically the entire 
morning is given over to women’s programs: serial dramas, shopping 
news, recipes, etc. At noon there are news broadcasts and stock-market 
quotations, which are followed by musical programs. Fashion news, 
music, drama, sports talks, poetry, news, and children’s programs fill the 
rest of the day in the order in which you would expect to find them on 
your radio. 

Schools of journalism are recognizing the popularity and importance 
of news broadcasting, with the result that courses in this type of broad- 
casting are being inaugurated in some institutions. Those students who 
are interested both in broadcasting and in journalism may be organized 
into a news dissemination service for the university. Their copy should 
embrace material of an educational nature designed to inform the public 
accurately concerning the scholastic news of university life. Classroom 
news, advances in educational methods, and the value and extent of re- 
search as presented by such news broadcasts will give to the public a 
different insight into college life than it receives from newspaper items. 
Accuracy, methods of unifying the news, transitions from one item to 
another, and the development of an individual style are matters to be 
stressed in addition to journalistic principles. 

The radio-advertising field is one of the most promising for the college 
graduate* While a college education in business is not essential for the 
student entering this department, it certainly provides an excellent 
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background. Classroom work in salesmanship, merchandising, market- 
ing, personnel management, and psychology is helpful. 

Courses in radio law are best described by this catalogue announce- 
ment: 

The development of the legal regulations of wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phone; the Federal Radio Act of 1927 and its amendments; a study of the Federal 
Radio Commission and its general orders; procedure and practice before the 
commission; the law of crimes, torts, and cxmtract applicable to radio; licenses, 
and copyright; rights and liabilities of wireless operators and Goveninieiit regu- 
lations of their activities; rights and liabilities of other persons affected by such 
activities; State and municipal regulations of radio; and international agreements 
and international aspects of radio control. 

Teacher-training Course. 

A course offered by a teachers’ college to train teachers properly to 
receive programs in their classrooms does not exactly come under the 
heading of teaching the broadcaster. Such instruction, however, would be 
a valuable aid to the educational broadcaster. While some teachers make 
effective use of the radio as an instructional device, the majority would 
be aided and made more cooperative if they were instructed in the pur- 
poses and methods of the broadcast. In such a course the teacher should 
learn how to tune and operate the receiving set correctly. She should be 
informed of the worth-while educational programs available and how to 
keep informed concerning programs. She should be taught the value of 
visual aids, how’ to create student interest in the programs, and how to 
evaluate the effectiveness of such programs. Since one of the greatest 
problems of the teacher is how to obtain a receiving set for her classroom, 
various plans for earning or securing radios should be outlined. In many 
districts local stations do not carry educational programs; in such a class 
teachers can be shown how to arouse public demand for such programs. 
In many instances these teacher-students will return to their locali- 
ties to educate their school officials to an appreciation of the educa- 
tional opportunities offered by the radio. The teacher-training course 
should instruct the student how to tie-in the radio presentation with 
classroom work. Teachers must find out who is broadcasting and why be- 
fore they bring any broadcast into the classroom. Teacher instruction 
can be given over the radio or in the summer-session classroom and will 
provide the teacher with background attitudes and broadcasting tech- 
nique that will help her to use educational programs more effectively. A 
number of teacher-training institutions are offering such courses. 

Research in the field of broadcasting is being conducted by many in- 
stitutions. In some cases research is being carried on as a part of the 
regular radio classwork, and a number of universities and colleges in the 
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country are conducting surveys on various phases of broadcasting through 
other departments of instruction or through administrative divisions. 

A Course for the Radio Educational Director. 

During the summer session there are many teachers who anticipate 
an opportunity to become radio educational directors for their school 
systems or colleges. A seminar for them is much in demand. A broa<l edu- 
cation is necessary for the undergraduate who looks forward to this 
position, to be followed by teacher education and internship. The radio 
educational director should enroll in all general and specialized courses in 
broadcasting, including technical radio training. He should have experi- 
ence both in teaching and in a broadcasting station before applying for 
the position of educational director. His or her position (a very large 
proportion of radio educational directors are women) entails a great 
variety of tasks. 

I. Platniing Programs. Developing, outlining, checking general plans, 
originating program ideas. 

"i. Research. Gathering data for scripts and program effectiveness; assisting 
graduate students with master's and doctor’s theses. 

3. Script Writing. Inspiring and editing programs of all types for both 
faculty and students. 

4. Program Directing. Scheduling, casting, rehearsing, arranging sound 
effects, engineering services, obtaining music. 

5. Administration. Taking cliarge of publicity, music clearance, copyright, 
releases, public relations. 

6. Radio Contacts. Obtaining time from commercial stations, inducing profes- 
sional broadcasters to address class, begging for free equipment, obtaining con- 
tinuity for classroom examination, arranging dates and hours for programs. 

7. Extramural Activities. Giving extension talks, soliciting cooperation from 
schools and listening groups. 

8. Broadcast Participation. Conducting interviews, talks. 

9. Library. Reading everything on the subject of radio; clipping and filing 
worth-while material and ordering all new books and pamphlets; taking advan- 
tage of all offers of free material. 

10. Student Placement. Building up a reputation and developing friends in 
stations so that graduating students may be placed. 

II. Instrnction. Teaching classes in broadcasting. There is a tendency 
under pressure of program production always to use those students who excel 
as actors and announcers and to neglect others who desire and deserve training. 
The director-teacher needs to remember that workshop classes are training 
schools, not professional studios. 

The radio educational director is all the buttons. The responsibility 
and success of radio in education rests upon his or her shoulders. There 
is a need for trained directors in order that radio education will not be 
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neglected and that fine programs packed with information will be ar- 
ranged, broadcast, and called to the attention of teachers. 

Semitectmical Course. 

Students who have been graduated after having taken courses in 
broadcasting find that, upon obtaining positions with small stations, 
they will be recjuired to handle controls and transcription turntables in 



Fig. 44. — This illustration (an announcer in the control room of Station KGFW, 
Kearney, Neb.) shows how. the employee on the “dawn patrol, “ as well as the announcer in 
a small radio station, must handle the controls, the transcription turntable, and announce 
the program all at the same time, 

addition to serving as announcers (see Fig. 44). Such technical training 
has n\;>t been given to them in their speech courses. There is a definite 
place for a course of such a nature that would include a semitechnical 
understanding of the control board and handling of the technical side of 
studio production. The course would also offer instruction in the use of 
the transcription turntables, the making of recordings, and sound effects. 
A large proportion of those enrolled in such a course at the University of 
Michigan are teachers whose schools are equipped with public-address 
systems and recording equipment. Information is also given by the studio 
technician concerning frequency modulation, shortrwave, television, fac- 
simile, etc. Students enrolled in this eourse are generally ^ven pra^ctica} 
experience in handling auditions and rehearsals as well as in buUding 
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sound-effect equipment. Field trips to police broadcasting stations, visits 
to amateur short-wave operators, station transmitters, and studio-con- 
trol rooms are interesting. Displays of recording equipment, radio, and 
public-address equipment are made by local dealers during the course. 
A library of catalogues from all manufacturers is easily built up. 

Equipment to Be Used in Classes in Broadcasting. 

The announcing booth and studio should be acoustically treated. The 
ideal size for a spt^aker’s studio is between 2000 and 4000 cubic feet; the 
general purpose studio should be between 20,000 and 40,000 cubic feet. 
The treatment is best left to engineers provided by the various companies 
manufacturing acoustical materials, but note should be taken of the fact 
that the majority of acoustical plasters do not have sufficient sound ab- 
sorption. It is best to avoid parallel and opposite reflecting surfaces, as 
these cauwse persistent reflections or flutter. Where two opposite walls are 
hard reflecting surfaces, they should be treated or the surfaces should be 
made saw-toothed in such a way as to disperse impinging sound. I'he 
floor is best covered with inlaid cork, rubber tiles, or a nonabsorbing ma- 
terial. There is a definite relation between the height (2), width (3), 
length (5), or 2, 3, 4. Thus a studio may be 20 feet high, 30 feet wide, and 
50 feet long. Studios should not have low ceilings. It is advisable to have 
large double windows set in rubber between the studio and the classroom 
so that the students who are watching a rehearsal may observe the plac- 
ing of speakers before the microphone and the making of sound effects. 
The control room is best placed in a corner of the classroom and raised 
above the level of both the studio, into which it should have windows, 
and the classroom. There should be windows between the classroom and 
the control room also so that students may observe the operation of con- 
trol equipment. There should be a sound vestibule between the classroom 
and the studio. If possible, there should be a small room off the studio in 
which sound equipment may be kept. 

The studio and classroom should be wired for high-fidelity public- 
address equipment (see Chap. XX), with broadcasting microphones both 
in the announcing booth and in the studio and less expensive talk-back 
microphones in the classroom as well as in the control room. There should 
be loud-speakers in the classroom and control room, as well as a speaker 
to be used for talk-back in the studio. The broadcasting microphones 
should include a velocity and either an eight-ball or salt-shaker. In the 
control booth there should be a transcription turntable arranged for both 
and 78 jJ^evolutions per minute, with electrical pickup. This should 
be connected through the control board to the speakers in the classroom 
and in the studio, to be used in the studio for sound-effect recordings and 
in the classroom for piayback.for analysis. If possible an old microphone 
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should be reconstructed as a filter mike. Adequate mechanical e<|uip- 
ment, including speakers, amplifiers, microphones, turntable, console, 
etc., should^not cost more than $925. A sound table may be built by stu- 
dents and such recordings as may be obtained should be card-indexed. 
The sound recordings should include mood music, transitional music, 
general sound, and general musical records. If the studios are to be used 
for voice recording as well as for teaching of radio speech and dramatics, 
instantaneous sound-recording equipment as described in the chapter 



on Public-address and Sound-recording Equipment in the Schools should 
form a part of the teaching equipment. 

Students in physics or in electrical engineering can do much in the 
building of equipment. The following plans and instructions dealing with 
the talk-back system, an inexpensive microphone for talk-back, enlarged 
volume indicator, and variable-speed turntables can be built by students, 
as well as many of the manual sound effects. 

Talk-back Microphone, A program director who has a talk-back 
setup \ 7 ill be able to hear his rehearsal as it will sound over the air and be 
able to give his directions and comments to the cast as he hears it. Ordi- 
narily, this would require two amplifiers. However, under the following 
arrangement the director may interrupt the rehearsal and use the same 
amplifier for his talk-back microphone. Materials needed are; a special 
switch, a talk-back microphone, a talk-back speaker, and some miscel- 
laneous small parts such as wire, plugs, and perhaps a box to mount the 
switch in. The diagram (Fig. 45) shows how to hook up the circuit of such 
a system. 

A satisfactory microphone for such a talk-back system can be made 
from an ordinary Srinch permanent-magnet loud-speaker. All the parts 
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necessary for the microphone unit and the conTiecting transformer may 
be purchased for approximately $4. The speaker, transformer, and plug 
are obtainable at any radio supply house. A lathe tool handle, or a good 
file handle purchased from a hardware store, makes a convenient handle, 
and a small aluminum dime-store saucepan, inches in diameter and 1^4 
inches deep, will serve as a microphone case. (A drum of sheet metal was 
used in the microphone illustrated in Fig. 46.) A few' small bolts and nuts, 
a Vj^-inch pipe nipple 1)4 inches long, a little solder, a small piece of sheet 
metal, and a small piece of wood 4 by 4 inches and ^4 inch thick complete 
the list of necessary parts. 

The speaker that you purchase will probably have a square flange 
w ith mounting holes in the flange. In order to keep the case small, it will 



Fkj, 46. — Inexpensively eonstrucied talk-back rnicropbone. 

be more convenient if the square flange is cut off with a pair of tin shears. 
It will then be necessary to drill and tap three holes in the speaker, or, if 
the tools are not at hand, small machine screws and nuts may be used. 
Remove the handle and the knob from the cover of the pan by drilling 
the rivets out. Holes drilled in some regular pattern in the bottom of 
the pan form the protecting grid for the speaker. A piece of silk or rayon 
placed over the face of the speaker and held there by a drawstring pro- 
tects the paper cone from dust and moisture. 

The speaker may now be fastened in place, face down, in the bottom 
of the pan. Drill a hole through the wooden handle large enough for the 
cord. In the end of the handle next to the pan drill a hole slightly smaller 
than the J^^-inch pipe nipple so that the nipple can be screwed into the 
wood, making a tight fit. The other end of the nipple can be soldered, 
threaded into, or held by two nuts to a small piece of sheet iron. (Since 
the aluminum is very thin, it is necessary to reinforce it where the handle 
is fastened to the pan.) The metal plate is then bolted to the pan. If the 
depth of the speaker is such that the cover of the pan will not go in place, 
a wooden ring can be used to increase the depth of the pan. Small wood 
screws wdll hold the cover and the ring in place. A machine screw placed 
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in the hole left by the removal of the wooden knob from the cover im- 
proves the appearance. Run the two-conductor cable (rubber-covered 
lamp cord is very satisfactory) up through the handle and solder one end 
of each wire to the speaker terminals. Tie a knot in the cord or wind some 
tape around the cord so that, when the cord is pulled, the strain will be 
taken by the handle and not by the speaker terminals. The cover can now 
be fastened in place. If you have a fine wire buffing wheel, the shine on 
the aluminum may be removed and a very pleasing brushed finish ob- 
tained by subjecting the pan to treatment by the buffing brush. After 
placing a suitable plug on the end of the cord (whatever length you need), 
your microphone unit is complete. 

The transformer should be placed in the circuit, in the amplifier, or 
near it. Care must be taken in selecting its location. If placed near a power 
transformer, the system will have a very annoying hum; therefore, keep 
it away from power transformers. Perhaps it will be necessary to place 
the transformer outside the amplifier case. The location must be selected 
by trial. The transformer may be placed in the microphone housing if the 
housing is made large enough to accommodate it (as illustrated, Pig. 46), 
In this case a shielded two-conductor cable will be necessary instead of 
the lamp cord. The hum problem will be lessened but the weight of the 
microphone will be increased. The transformer may have a switch on it 
or it may have several taps. The proper otie to use is the one which gives 
you the greatest volume. In general this will be the one which gives the 
transformer the highest turn ratio. 

If you desire a stand microphone instead of a hand microphone, the 
only changes necessary will be to mount the microphone on top of a starnl 
instead of fastening it to a handle. Of course it is much nicer to purchase 
an inexpensive aerodynamic microphone of the pressure type. 

An Enlarged Volume Indicator. 

It is very helpful to a person practicing before a microphone to know 
when he is too close or too far away. Usually the only way to get this in- 
formation is from someone else, who is either listening or watching the 
volume indicator on the control board. This handicap is eliminated by 
the use of the enlarged volume indicator to be described (see Fig. 47). 

Essentially this meter consists of the movement of an ordinary 
volume-indicator meter, behind which is mounted an automobile head- 
light bulb so that, as the meter needle swings, the needle shadow is cast 
on a ground-glass screen. The entire mechanism is housed in a metal box 
and is mounted on the wall in the studio in a place convenient for the 
student to observe his own volume level as he practices. 

Anyone who is gifted at making things and is a careful workman can 
make and install a similar nieten The necessary parts are: A v6lume«* 
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indicator meter; a 50-candle-power automobile-headlight bulb; a 6.8*-volt 
radio filament transformer capable of carrying at least 5 amperes (Thor- 
darson transformer T 19F98 is satisfactory); a 3- by 7-inch piece of 
ground glass; one piece of 24-gauge galvanized iron 7 by S0}4 inches; 
two pieces of 24-gauge galvanized iron 7% by 8% inches; one piece of 
sheet zinc or aluminum 9 by 7 inches (this is easier to cut than sheet 



iron — otherwise sheet iron is all right); electric switch, cord, and plug, 
wire, solder, miscellaneous nuts and screws. 

The meter needs a little revamping before it can be used. Remove 
the meter case and you see a magnet and the meter movement. The mag- 
net as it is placed in the meter will cause a shadow on the screen and block 
out the shadow of the pointer at some positions; so loosen the two small 
screws and turn the magnet down. After cutting a hole in the 9- by 7-inch 
piece of metal and bending the ends, mount the meter with two small 
machine screws. 

The 7- by 30>^-inch and the two 9- by 8-inch pieces of metal are bent 
and cut to make the box. The headlight bulb, which is outlined in the il- 
lustration (Fig. 47), is mounted in a J^-inch piece of bakelite. The ground- 
glass screen (removed from its frame in the photograph) is held in place by 
two wooden strips fastened by six No. 32 machine screws. The ground side 
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of the glass should be on the outside. The meter panel should be mounted 
last in assembling the unit so as to avoid damage as much as possible. 
After the assembly and wiring are completed, the unit is ready to be con- 
nected to the amplifier. Since there are so many makes and kinds of 
amplifiers it is very hard to give directions for connecting the volume 
indicator. Therefore, unless the services of one familiar with radio 
circuits is available, it is recommended that you secure the services of 
your local radio service man for this purpose. 



Fig. 48, — Student-constructed variable-speed turntable. 


A Variable-speed Turntable, The variable-speed turntable consists 
of an arrangement of three turntables (propelled by an electric motor) 
so that the turntable upon which the record rests can be speeded up or 
slowed down gradually or abruptly, as the operator desires. Figure 48 
shows this variable-speed turntable. The two turntables to the right are 
on the same stem; the top table is cloth-covered and carries the record. 
The lower two turntables are on the same level, the first being revolved 
by the power supplied by the electric motor and the second turntable 
being revolved by the right wheel of the car (which rides on the bar in 
front), which in turn receives its power from the left wheel, which rests 
on the first turntable. The operator increases the speed of the third table 
by moving the car along the bar to the right. As the car moves from left 
to right the wheel on the first turntable is revolved by the faster outer 
edge of the turntable; the wheel on the turntable to the right rests near 
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Fig. 49. — Organization chart for university classes broadcasting programs. 
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the center of the second table> increasing its speed and turning the second 
and third turntables faster as the wheel approaches the center of the sec- 
ond turntable. 

The building of a sound wagon should be within the ability of many 
high-school science and manual-training departments. Briefly, a sound 
wagon consists of a rectangular box mounted on noiseless castors, with 
two or more electrically driven turntables accommodating 12- or 16-inch 
sound-effects transcriptions, with high-fidelity phonographic pickups hav- 
ing about 14-inch arms, a high-fidelity amplifier of from 8 to 10 watts 
output mounted on the floor of the box, a high-fidelity loud-speaker 
(preferably one of the heavy-duty, PM type) mounted in the front of the 
box, and balanced-impedance attenuators for varying the volume of either 
pickup. A substantial door in the side nearest the operator and another on 
the left end will be useful additions, and drop leaves at each end provide 
space for records when raised. 

The studio should be equipped with a large electric wall clock with a 
second hand. A good stop watch is also valuable equipment. The classes 
should be organized to conform with the organization of a broadcasting 
station and in accordance with the chart (Fig. 49). A minimum library 
for the teacher of broadcasting is given in the General References on 
page 393. 

Forms, Records, Logs. 

A duty that perplexes the student of radio who enters the radio pro- 
fession after graduation is the keeping of station forms. Students should 
practice filling in these forms in all their experimental broadcasts, whether 
these are over public-address systems in a studio, or actual radio presenta- 
tions. A log is a record of every minute of broadcasting, including all 
errors — an accurate journal required by law of all broadcasting stations. 

When the announcer has checked in at the studio, he studies the log 
for the day. (See chart on page 289.) In the first column are the initials 
of the announcer who is to take charge of the program. In the second 
column is the time at which the program is to be presented. In the third 
column is the title of the program. The fourth column informs the an- 
nouncer whether the program is to be transcribed upon discs revolving 
at 333 ^ revolutions per minute or upon recordings at 78 revolutions per ' 
minute or, if it is to be a live program, in which studio it wUl originate. 
If the program is to be a network program, this information is also given 
in this column. The fifth column tdls whether the program h sustaining, 
sponsored, or a participating program. 

After ascertaining the programs he is to announce, the announcer 
next referk to the daybook, which contains the commercial copy that he 
is to deliver upon each one of his programs. Adequate space is left in the 
center of ^s form for the ‘‘spot/^ 1-minute/" ** 100-words/" "^station- 
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break, or ‘‘tag-line’’ announcement. At the bottom of the form he is to 
put down the date on which such copy is read, the time, and his initials 
(see Fig. 50). 


Tuesday, October 1, 1940 


Ann. 

Time 

Program title 

Origin 

Commitment 

RG 

5:30 A.M. 

Wake Up and Sing 

33 

‘s 

if 

0:10 A.M. 

Perfume Talk 

33 

Compagnie Parisienne 

DC 

6:15 A.M. 

Hi, Neighbor 

A 

Par. 

iC 

6:30 A.M. 

Tim Doolittle’s Gang 

A 

Dr. Caldwell 

RG 

6:45 A.M. 

Insurance Talk 

33 

North Amer. Ins. 

DC 

6:50 A.M. 

Musical 

33 

Par. 

ti 

6:55 A.M. 

Book Talk 

78 

Blue Ribbon Books 

RG 

7:00 A.M. 

Bud Guest — News 

B 

Kroger 

« 

7:15 A.M. 

Rev. John Zoller 

A ' 

Comm. 

DC 

7:80 A.M. 

Tim Doolittle’s Gang 

A 

Pels & Co. 


The next form that he will use is the announcers’ program report 
(Fig. 51). Upon this the announcer will list the time at which the program 
went on the air and the exact second when it came off. He will list the time 
at which the call letters of the station were given, and the title of the 
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Fig. 50. 


program. If the sponsor’s name is given by the announcer upon a partici- 
pating or transcribed program, the time when the sponsor is announced 
is also listed. The origin of the program, that is, the studio from which it 
originates, or whether it is a transcribed program is noted. The types of 
propams are abbreviated, and a list of these is given upon the form. In 
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the column for comments, he’ll make notes of anything that might have 
happened during the presentation of the program. For instance, he may 
have to put a notation of this sort: “ET — Announced at the beginning 
and at the end,’' which means that the program was electrically tran- 
scribed and that the announcer aniu)unced that it was a transcribed 
program both at the beginning and at the end of the playing of the tran- 



Fi(i. 51. 


scription. “ET announcement at beginning — live announcement at end” 
would mean that the transcription was announced as a transcription at 
the beginning of the program on the record and at the end by the an- 
nouncer. All such comments are included upon this report, which he 
initials. 

Tran8(’ription Cim Sheet 

Program: 

Date : 

E.T. announced at start— Knd_ Not announced. 

Opening theme min secs. 

Spot for local annc’t. over record min. secs. 

Theme before closing annc’t. min. „ secs. 

Closing theme min. secs. 

Total time of record mins. secs. 

(’ue before closing theme: 


Record end.s:. 


Fig. 52. 

The man who is in charge of traffic in the station will make out a time 
chart for the station. This time chart shows what is being presented by 
the radio station for every quarter of an hour of every day in the week. 
Such a time chart is used by the sales department to determine at a glance 
what periods are available for sale. As radio bookings quite frequently 
change, such time charts have to be made out nearly weekly. Many sta* 


No. 

Time 
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tions keep time charts of competitor stations in the same town so that 
they can easily see what other stations have on the air at the same time 
that a program is being presented over their station. Traffic is really a 
separate job in the broadcasting station. 

I'he librarian who is in charge of transcriptions is required to keep a 
transcription cue sheet which he makes out after playing the record upon 
his play-back equipment. Such a cue sheet takes the form shown in Fig. 
52, A report is made by the accounting department of the station, by the 
program or production director, or by the announcer in charge of the 
program. It is essential that this production report (Fig. 53) be kept ac- 
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curate. In many broadcasting stations the actors, artists, musicians, and 
other participants are paid in accordance with the record of performance. 
Failure to give an exact list of all participants causes great confusion in 
the accounting department. This log is kept for both the rehearsal and 
the air performance and a copy of the script or continuity is usually 
attached to the form. A second production report (Fig. 54) lists all musical 
selections used, the rehearsal time of each number, and the actual broad- 
casting time of each selection. Such a report is vital in case of controversies 
over the use of copyright or restricted selections and also avoids the too 
frequent repetition of selections. This report goes to the music depart- 
ment. A similar performance record is used in making a permanent timing 
record of music; It serves to indicate the time taken by each standard 
piece of music and by each particular arrangement. Thus by referring to 
a program record, one can easily arrange a program that is accurately 
timed. 
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In case any original musical selection or arrangement which has not 
been cleared is used, a release of the following type should be signed by 
the composer before the broadcast. 

WJR — The Goodwill Station, 

Fisher Building, 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Dear Sirs: 

I am the creator and owner of the following composition (s) : 

and I hereby grant to you and your affiliated radio stations the right to 
broadcast such composition (s), without fee, until 30 days’ written notice 
to you of revocation, and to make arrangements and transcriptions thereof 
and to broadcast the same. In consideration of your cataloguing such com- 
position (s) as available for broadcasting, I agree to hold you, your affili- 
ated stations, sponsors, agencies and others making use of such composi- 
tion(s) under this license free and harmless from any and all claims arising 
out of any such use hereunder. 

Yours very truly, 

Because of the care with which radio stations protect themselves 
from suits resulting from the unauthorize<l use of copyright selections, a 
careful record is kept of every musical selection presented by live talent 
or upon a transcription. A list of all selections to be used, must be filed 
well in advance of the program so that they may be cleared (copyright 
released). Evidence of such clearance and of performance are recorded 
upon the music Record of Programs (Fig. 55). 

Audition logs are kept by stations for radio performers. Such logs list 
the voice qualities, parts for which the performer is acceptable, and other 
records for the benefit of the dramatic or musical director or for the chief 
announcer. At the University of Michigan the audition card shown in 
Fig. 56 is used for students; how^ever, a blank sheet of paper will serve 
the purpose. 
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The Law as It Affects Broadcasting 

In 1909, Enrico Caruso sang into a megaphone, with a vibrating 
diaphragm at its apex, located upon the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. A telephone line carried his voice to Lee B. De 
Forest, in his laboratory on the bank of the Harlem River, who took 
the telephoned music from the first remote-control wire in history and 
put it into the air. Wireless operators on ships reported that they had 
heard fragments of Caruso’s voice through their earphones. Ff)r nearly 
ten years after this initial broadcast anyone who wanted to could set up 
broadcasting equipment upon any w^ave length desired. However, shortly 
after the Armistice the government was induced to take over the control 
of the air — to allot wave lengths and to control their use. The Depart- 
ment of (Commerce had been commissioned to control radio under the 
Marine Act of 1912. This act broadly covered the regulations for the use 
of wireless in the United States and placed the licensing power for the 
transmission of broadcasts with the Secretary of Commerce. A contro- 
versy arose, however, as to whether the Secretary of Commerce had the 
right to regulate the time that the stations he licensed were to be on the 
air. This question was submitted to the Attorney General of the United 
States and his opinion concerning the Act of 1912 was that it was a “direct 
legislative regulation of the use of wave lengths” and that the Secretary 
of Commerce did not have the authority to regulate the amount of power 
a station might use, the time it might operate, or the frequencies it might 
occupy. 

The government realized the need for a unified system of regulation 
of radio and therefore the Radio Act of 1927 was passed and the Federal 
Radio (!5ommission established. The source of authority was found in the 
Constitution, which conferred upon Congress the right to make treaties 
with other nations and to carry them into effect by appropriate legisla- 
tion, to establish post oflSces and post roads, to declare war, and to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the several states. It was 
decided by the courts that the transmission of intelligence is commerce. 
Early cases decided that the national government had exclusive juris- 
diction over radio and that state or local government could not tax re- 
ceiving or transmitting equipment. 

m 
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The Radio Act of 1927 functioned quite efBciently, but with the 
growth of the industry a new law was needed which would be more ex- 
plicit in its regulation of broadcasting. The Radio Act of 1927 was de- 
signed primarily for the regulation 

... of all forms of interstate and foreign radio transmissions and communica- 
tions within the United States over all the channels of interstate and foreign 
radio transmission: and to provide for tlie use of such channels, hut not the 
ownership thereof, by individuals, firms, or corporations, for limited periods of 
time, under licenses granted by Federal authority, and no such license shall be 
construtxl to create any right beyond the terms, conditions, and periods of the 
license. 

The Radio Act of 1927 also provided for the creation of a body of 
five members, to be known as the Federal Radio Commission. 

Briefly, its duties were to (1) classify radio stations; (2) prescribe the nature 
of the service to be rendered by each class of licensed stations; (3) assign bands 
of frequencies or wave-lengths to the various classes of stations, and individual 
stations, and determine the power which each station shall use, and the time 
during which it may operate; (4) determine the locations of stations, or classes of 
stations; (5) regulate the kind of apparatus to be used with respect to its external 
effects and the purity and sharpness of the emissions of each station and from 
the apparatus therein; (6) make such regulations not inconsistent with law as it 
may deem necessary to prevent interference between stations and to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

One of the first acts of the Federal Radio ('ommission was to assign 
the region in the radio spectrum from 500 to 1500 kilocycles to commer- 
cial broadcasting; later it made three high-fidelity channels available for 
a combined experimental-commercial use— 1530, 1550, and 1570 kilo- 
cycles. It also divided the country into seven radio zones and decided 
what frequencies and powers should be available in those zones. The 
following classification of radio stations has now been established: (1) 
dear-channel, consisting of frequencies on which only one station may 
operate; (2) high-power regional, which is usually not less than 5000 
watts and shares frequency with some other station in a distant part of 
the country; (3) regional, not less than 250 watts and usually 1000 watts 
at night and 2500 in the daytime; and (4) local, having 50 to 250 watts. 
The commission may also give the following time designations to sta- 
tions: (1) unlimited, (2) limited, (3) daytime only, and (4) sharing time 
with another station. 

On June 19, 1934, the Congress of the United States approved the 
Communications Act of 1934, which broadened the scope of Federal con- 
trol over communications so as to include telephone and telegraph as 
well as radio communication. This act also provided lor certain chahges 
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in the commission itself, but left the radio laws essentially as they were 
defined by the Radio Act of 1927. The Communications Act of 1934 was 
based upon three fundamentals: first, the air should be public property; 
second, the radio industry should be privately owned and operated; and 
third, free speech on the air should be preserved. These principles were 
incorporated in Title Three of the Communications Act of 1934. 

Although the Radio Act specifically says that the Federal Radio C'om- 
mission is to exercise no censorship over broadcasting, the commission 
has been able to exercise a large degree of censorship. This is because of 
the requirement that a station must be operating in the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity before its license can be renewed. Thus, if a 
station has not lived up to the requirements placed upon it by the com- 
mission, when the station wishes to renew its license, the commission can 
decide that the station is not operating in the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity, and so deny the application for renewal. The commission 
has been upheld in cases involving this very point. ^ 

There was a provision in the new law, as there was in the old one, that 
in the case of national emergency, all the wire and radio services could 
be taken over by the government. (This was done after the United 
States had entered the First World War.) The President was given 
the power to take over these services but was required to give the em- 
ployees just compensation for their services. 

The 1934 act provided for the Federal Communications Commission 
to be composed of seven men appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, each serving for a term of seven years. The 
stipulation was made that not more than four of the men on the commis- 
sion should be members of the same political party. At the inception of 
the act the members of the first commission were appointed for staggered 
terms so that only one member of the commission would retire each year. 
One of the changes that the later law made was that of authorizing the 
commission to issue radio licenses for a period of three years instead of 
six months, as had been allowed under the act of 1927. The act also for- 
bids the conducting of lotteries over the radio. 

The first duty of the F.C.C^ is to supervise the granting of licenses to 
applicants for radio stations, in order to assure good, strong radio signals, 
tolerably free from interference, to all sections of the United States. 
This involves the assignment of the number of electromagnetic waves 
sent out per second over the air by a transmitter, commonly known as 
frequencies. This is an engineering problem and requires the applicant to 
prove to the commission thAt its requested frequency will not interfere 

* See KFAB Broadcasting Association v. Federal Radio Commission, 47 F. (2d) S70; and 
Trinity Udhodist Church, South, v. Federal Radio Commission, 62 F. {2d) 850; 00 App. 
D. C. 81 t 
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with any other station using the same wave length. Surveys are made by 
engineers employed by the applicant and the results are considered by the 
technical staff of the commission. This power to regulate the granting of 
licenses is probably the most important duty of the commission. 

The Communications Act of 1984 applies to all interstate and foreign 
communication by wire or radio which originates in the United States or 
which is received within the United States, and to the licensing and regn- 
latiop of all radio stations. Not only does the Federal (Communications 
Commission regulate the standard-broadcast stations, but it also has 
control of those that are designated as relay, international, television, 
facsimile, high-frequency, development, and noncommercial and educa- 
tional stations. 

In connection with this supervision of the technical details, the com- 
mission has the power to approve or disapprove proposed mechanical 
equipment to be used by a station and the location of the antenna, and 
it may require the use of directional antennas in the case of interference. 
Application forms for the different types of broadcasting are obtained 
from the commission and they are very penetrative in their technical 
requirements. Various prere(|uisites are set down for good standards 
which must be complied with by the station. 

In receiving application for a radio station, the F.C^(\ requires a vast 
amount of data. Not only does it insist that the applicant set forth all the 
equipment that will be used by the proposed station, but it desires to 
know about the location of the transmitter and the property rights of 
the applicant in the ground upon which the antenna and transmitter are 
to be located. The applicant's profession or occupation must be thor- 
oughly outlined, particularly because no alien is permitted to be the ow ner 
of a broadcasting station. If the applicant is a corporation, all the facts 
concerning the incorporation, stock, sales, etc., must be set forth. It must 
be shown that the station will be self-supporting; consequently, even be- 
fore the license is granted, tentative contracts must be entered into 
between the applicant and local concerns which agree to broadcast com- 
mercial programs. A complete statement of the anticipated income and 
the cost of operation must be submitted. Typical program schedules for 
a week are required. Before the application will be accepted the necessary 
funds for the building and equipping of the station and for its maintenance 
must be placed in escrow. The applicant must submit its proposed wave 
length or frequency and request a power assignment. Letters are gener- 
ally obtained from all civic bodies pointing out that the proposed station 
will serve public interest, necessity, and convenience. The population of 
the city in which the station is to be located must be given, together with 
its annual sales and bank clearances. Surveys must be made of ground 
conditions in the location where the transmitter is to be built, because 
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these affect the signal. Other stations which are on the same frec|iiency 
are permitted to file exceptions to the granting of the application. At 
present it is extremely difficult to obtain a license for a radio station in 
the standard band; however, as a result of the Havana Conference and 
the shifting of frecjiiencies, additional openings will be available. Approxi- 
mately the same procedure must be followed in applying for one of the 
new frequency-modulation stations, either in the commercial band or in 
the educational band. 

There are two ambiguous phrases which really are the basis of radio 
law: first, ‘'power to determine whether or not a radio station is acting 
for public interest, necessity, and convenience,’’ and, second, ‘'no person 
within the jurisdiction of the United Statt^s shall utter any obscene, in- 
decent, profane language by means of radio communications.” If it is 
found by the commission that the area which should be serv ed by the 
proposed station is already well serv^ed by other stations, public necessity 
and interest would not demand the establishment of a new station. It 
must be shown by the applicant not only that commercial programs are 
lo be broadcast, but that there will also be public-service programs of 
interest to the particidar locality. Just what types of programs satisfy 
public interest ainl necessity is not known. The terms “profane” and “in- 
decent” have been far from positiv^ely defined by the courts, legislature, 
or commission, much to the dismay of broadcasters. Whether words such 
as “damn ” and “hell” and expressions such as “My (b>d!” are considered 
to be profane depends much uj)on the way they are uttered and used. 
That the Federal Radio Commission had the right to prohibit the use of 
obscene language over the radio was established in the case of Duncan v. 
U.S.^ Matters of indecency in many instances depend upon the presen- 
tation. Stations are inclined to lean over backward in order to avoid 
censorship in these respects. The commission is a quasi-judicial body and 
all complaints against any radio station in the United States are referred 
to it. These complaints most often come in letters from the listening 
public or from the field staff which the commission maintains for this 
particular purpose. When a complaint is received, if it does not demand 
immediate attention, it waits until the six months’ period for which the 
station is licensed has expired and the station in question has come up 
for relicensing. When such a hearing is held, the legal staff of the com- 
mission sits as judges to decide whether or not the license should be 
refused, or what action should be taken. The decisions of the commission 
may be appealed to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia and 
then to the Supreme Court of the United States. This, however, is very 
seldom done for the simple reason that the industry has adopted the atti- 
tude of peace at any price. 

^48 F. («d) 1«8 (1981). 
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The commission considers applications for licenses, for the renewal 
of licenses, for the modification of such licenses, and for the transfer of a 
license. It has laid down regulations for the use of facilities by candidates 
for public oflSce. It requires a radio station to make clear that broadcast 
matter of a commercial nature is paid for by the advertiser. It grants 
separate licenses for mobile service. The commission determines whether 
material may be originated on a foreign soil and carried by remote con- 
trol to an American station to be broadcast, as well as whether such 
material may be taken across the border from the United States and 
broadcast by a foreign station. It does not permit a station to pick up a 
program being broadcast by any other station and rebroadcast it without 
the written consent of the originating station and of the commission. It 
has the power to determine whether programs in other than the standard 
band may be of a commercial nature- Recently It determined that short- 
wave programs might be commercial and set aside a band in the fre- 
quency-modulation allotment for commercial broadcasts. The commission 
has gone so far as to determine when television sets can be justifiably 
marketed for the reception of television programs. All operators obtain 
their licenses from the Federal Communications Commission. There is 
very little difference in ruling by the present commission with regard to 
sustaining programs originating in an educational institution and com- 
mercial programs originated by an advertiser. It seems to be the attitude 
of the present commission that educational programs advertise the edu- 
cational institution and are therefore in the same category as any adver- 
tising presentation. 

In connection with the condemnation of the content of the commercial 
radio program, the advertising matter is considered by the Federal Trade 
Commission, which is not a part of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, but is a separate governmental agency supervising the tfuthfulness of 
advertising material. If the radio station is found to be giving commercial 
programs which do not conform with the standards of advertising set 
down by the Federal Trade Commission, its license may be revoked. 
This happened in the case of a doctor who used a radio station to give 
medical advice of doubtful value over the air. 

In order to eliminate international interference on standard-broad- 
cast channels, the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement 
called for the reallocation of frequencies in the United States, Canada^ 
Cuba, and Mexico. This agreement was drawn up in the form of a treaty 
dated December 13, 1937. Although it was ratified by the first three 
countries, it was not until 1940 that Mexico ratified it. The terms of the 
agreement governed the distribution of the 106 channels in the broadcast 
band, ranging from 550 to 1600 kilocycles. This agreement reqiures the 
shifting of frequencies of 777 of the 862 American stations^ 
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Radio Libel. 

There have been two types of laws concerning defamatory remarks- 
These may be classified as libel and slander. The main distinction between 
the two is that libel is written and slander is oral defamation. Libel is 
considered the more serious of the two. For libelous utterances a man 
can, in most states, be held criminally liable, while for committing 
slander he is accountable only for civil damages. These laws have their 
basis in the old common law, and at the present time every state in the 
Union has legislative statutes concerning slanderous and libelous remarks. 

With the advent of the radio, a whole new field was made available 
to which the laws of defamation could apply. The first case for defamation 
by radio did nf)t arise until twelve years after the introduction of broad- 
casting on a commercial scale in the United States. Tn 1932, Station 
KFAB, located in the state of Nebraska, allowed a political candidate to 
speak over the radio. The station ha<l been compelled to allow him to 
speak by a j>ro vision in the Federal Radio Act of 1927 which made it 
mandatory for a station to give to each of rival candidates an equal op- 
portunity to speak over its facilities. KFAB had allowed Mr. Sorenson, 
who became the plaintiff in the subsequent suit, to speak, and it therefore 
had to permit Mr. Wood, who became a codefendant with the radio sta- 
tion in the suit, to speak also. This same provision in the Federal law 
prevented the radio station from exercising any censorship over Mr. 
Wood’s speech, Mr. Wood spoke and uttered defamatory remarks about 
Sorenson, who thereupon sued both Wood and the broadcasting station. 

In the case of Sorenson v. Wood and KFAB BroadccuHing Co.,^ the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska applied the same defamation doctrine to the 
radio station that applies to the newspapers. It held that the station was 
jointly liable with the actual defamer. In this connection the court said : 

The publication of a libel by a radio to listeners over the air requires the par- 
ticipation of both the speaker and the owner of the station. The publication is 
not completed until the material is broadcast. 

This is exactly the same doctrine that applies to defamation by publica- 
tion in newspapers. The court also declared at the same time that, as in 
the case of newspapers, defamatory remarks over the radio constituted 
libel and not slander* 

The fundamental principles of law involved in publication by a newspaper 
and by a radio station seem to be alike. There is no legal reason why one should 
be favored over another or why a broadcasting station should be granted special 
favors as against one who may be the victim of a libelous publication.^ 

» m Neb. S48, m N.W. 8* (1882). 
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In the answer to the defense of KFAB that the Federal statute pre- 
vented the station from censoring the speech of Wood, the Nebraska 
court held that this statute merely prevented the station from censoring 
words as to their “partisan or political trend,” but did not give the radio 
station the right to “join and assist in the publication of a libel.” The 
significance of this decision is that Sorenson v. Wood declared that de- 
famatory language broadcast by a radio station is libel rather than 
slander, and that, as is true with newspapers, due care and honest mis- 
takes do not relieve a broadcasting station from liability for libel. While 
radio defamation is oral in its inception, it is more akin to the common - 
law libel action, for in the preparation of a program a great deal of 
deliberation is required and a broadcast results in a very wide dissemina- 
tion of the defamatory material. l"he fact also must be taken into account 
that many programs are now transcribed before going on the air and many 
are cut directly from the air, thus making it possible to retain the defama- 
tory matter in permanent form to be disseminated at will. 

The next im[)ortant case along the same line was that of Miles v. 
Louis Wasmer, Inc, et aL^ In this case, Louis Wasmer, Inc., the owner of 
Station KHQ, had sold time on the air to an organization crusading in 
the interest of prohibition. In the defamatory remarks, read by an an- 
nouncer of KHQ, it was strongly implied that the local sheriff had been 
confiscating stills and then reselling them at a very low price, thus allowing 
other “moonshiners” to start up cheaply. Miles, the sheriff, brought suit 
against the radio station, the announcer, and the author of the defamatory 
passage. The Washington court, in awarding the decision to the plaintiff, 
quoted approvingly the principles declared in Sorenson v. Wood and 
added: 

It seems to us that there is a close analogy between the words spoken over 
the radio station and libelous words contained in a paid advertisement in a news- 
paper. The owner of the station furnished the means by which the defamatory 
words could be spoken to thousands of }HM)ple.* 

The third suit of importance on the question of defamation is that of 
Coffey v. Midland Broadcasting To.* In this case the Midland Broarlcast- 
ing Co., owning Station KMBC, had broadcast defamatory remarks 
against Coffey. KMBC was an outlet for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and had broadcast these remarks as part of a chain program 
sponsored by Remington Rand, Inc. The defamatory remarks had been 
spoken into the microphone in New York by an employee of Remington 
Rand, Inc., and carried over telephone circuit to KMBC, from where 

» 172 Wash. 466, 20 Pac. (2d) 849 (1983). 

» 172 Wash. 466, 20 Pac. (2d) 849 (1988). 

» 8 F. Supp. 889 (1984). 
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they had been sent out over the air. All three participants in the program 
were sued. This suit was also decided in favor of the plaintiff. This deci- 
sion carried the case one step further than Sorenson v. Wood and Miles v. 
Wasmer and placed the liability on the outlet chain station — or rebroad- 
caster — as well as on the station where the defamatory remark originated. 

There is a legal tendency to establish a distinction between broadcasts 
which are extemporaneous and those in which the speaker reads from a 
script (reading aloud has been considered libel since 1610). The most 
apparently unjust cases of liability are those that result when a speaker 
to whom air time has been rented <leparts from the previously submitted 
and approved script and utters defamatory remarks. It would seem that 
a radio station should be protected if due care is used, but this doctrine 
can be invoked only when the courts depart from the application of libel 
and slander to broadcast defamation and this they have not seen fit to do. 

As to remarks uttered by a party who is speaking externix>raneously 
or ad-libbing if defamatory remarks are made, whether thc*y are true or 
not, the station’s liability seems definite, for, say the courts, the station 
is negligent in not having demanded a script to be examined before the 
broadcast. Absolute liability, based upon the same reasoning, also follows 
when defamation overlooked by the station is included in a previously 
submitted script. In those prograims which are essentially impromptu, 
such as current events, sporting contests, parades, etc., the station’s 
liability also exists. 

The spoil. sor of a commercial broadcast is liable, as arc each and every 
other person and station which participated in the defamatory broadcast.* 
One of the diflSculties in prosecuting a defamation action, as shown in 
the Boake Carter case, is to effect service on the proper parties. In 
this case the broadca.st was heard in New Jersey and the plaintiff at- 
tempted to sue jointly a nonresident news commentator, a nonresident 
sponsor, and a nonresident network system, all of whom were domiciled 
in different states. The plaintiff would have to sue only certain defendants 
or start a suit against each separately. 

The so-called rules of privilege and fair comment are important in 
political campaigns. A statement must be recognized as comment and 
not a statement of fact.^ Criticisms may, under these rules, be made of 
authors and their works, composers, public officials, candidates for public 
office, and other persons in the public eye. Such broadcasts, however, 
must not go beyond the limits of criticism and opinion by attacking the 
motives or character of such persons.^ 

^ Hoffman v. Boake Carter, 187 Atl. 576 (1986); Locke v. Benton & Bowles, 165 Misc. 
N. Y. 681; 1 N. Y. Supp. UO (1987). 

* Foley V. Press Publishing Co,, 2Z6 App. Div. N. Y. 585 (19Z9). 

»/fWtn V, Ashurst, 74 P. «d 1127 (1988) (Ore.), 
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In addition to the court decisions declaring defamatory remarks over 
the radio to be libel, four states (California, Illinois, North Dakota, and 
Oregon) have statutory provisions that do this. 

Music. 

A number of years ago, in a case having nothing to do with radio, 
that of Herbert v. Shanley the Supreme (^ourt decided that a per- 
formance of a musical composition or any other copyrighted article was 
a performance within the meaning of the law so long as it was performed 
with the purpose of gaining some profit, whether that profit was gained 
directly or indirectly. 

The first case concerning the violation of the copyright laws by a radio 
station was that of Witmark v. Bamberger^ in 1923. In that case the court 
decided that the broadcast of a copyrighted song by a radio station con- 
stituted a public performance for profit. In 1924, Jerome H. Remick & 
Co. brought suit against the American Automobile Accessories Co.* for 
using its copyrighted songs, unauthorized, over the air. In this case the 
musician was an employee of the station, which was owned by the de- 
fendant. The court held that broadcasting a copyrighted musical composi- 
tion by an artist employed by the broadcaster was an infringement of 
the copyright laws ‘"where the purpose was to stimulate the sale of radio 
products.” 

In 1926, in the case of Remwk & Co, v. General Electric Co,,* the appli- 
cation of the copyright laws to radio was carried still further. In this case 
the court decided that the station was liable even if the i>erformer was 
not an employee of the station, that is, the station was liable on the 
ground of contributory infringement, it having contributed to the per- 
formance by transmitting the composition over the air. 

The most important and significant decision, however, in the realm 
of copyright laws and the radio was that of Stick et al. v. J eweU-LaSaUe 
Realty Co,,^ decided in 1931. The defendant in this case was the owner of 
a hotel that had installed radio loud-speakers in all its guest rooms. These 
loud-speakers were connected with a master receiving set in the hotel. 
This master set picked up the broadcast of a radio program on which 
were broadcast compositions whose copyrights were owned by the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. The radio station 

« IT.S. : «1 L. ed. 511. 

* 291 Fed. 776 (D.C.N.J. 192S). 

’ Jerome H. Remick & Co, v. American Automobile Aeceeeoriet Co., S P. {2d) 411; 40 
AJUft. 1«11. 

* le F. (2d) 829 (S.B.N.Y. 1928). 

* 283 U.S. 191: 61 Sup. Ct. 410: 76 Led. 971: 76, AX.fi. 1268. Buck v. JetoeOrlaSalU 
Realtp Co., eupra. 
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had not been authorized to broadcast these compositions; and Buck, 
acting for the ASCAP, had repeatedly warned the radio station against 
doing this and had also warned the hotel against distributing the pro- 
grams over its loud-speaker system. When the broadcasts continued. 
Buck brought the action. In a historic decision, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that: 

The acts of a hotel proprietor, in making available to his guests, through the 
instrumentality of a radio receiving set, and loudsj>eakers installed in liis hotel 
and under his control, and for the entertainment of his guests, the hearing of a 
copyrighted musical composition which had been broadcast from the radio trans- 
mitting station constituted a performan(ie of such composition within the mean- 
ing of the copyright laws. 

It is on this case of hnck v. JewelULaSalle Realty Co. that the ASCAP 
bases its present policy of control over the copyrights that it holds on 
musical compositions. 

The American Society of ( omposers. Authors, and Publishers is an 
unincorporated organization made up of music composers and a certain 
number of music-publishing houses. The individual members and pub- 
lishers in this voluntary society own the copyrights and merely assign 
the performing rights to the society. The society negotiates for the sale 
of licenses to use the music and takes care of the collection of fees and 
other details of making available to orchestras and other performers, in- 
cluding radio stations, the music held by the society's members. The 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers has worked out 
a price scale that has proved, in the main, satisfactory to all concerned. 

The amount of the royalties, or license fees paid, is based upon such factors 
as the wattage of the radio station, the surrounding population of the city where 
the station is located, and the extent to which the broadcasting station com- 
mercializes its facilities in selling commercial advertising programs, and subject 
to restrictions as to certain song numbers. 

The fee is usually for a blanket license. All noncommercial educational, 
municipal, and religious stations enjoy complimentary licenses from 
ASCAP, and have used this music royalty free for years; even those 
educational institutions not owning their own stations but broadcasting 
over commercial stations are licensed free by ASCAP. If such stations 
are affiliated with BMI instead of ASCAP, they generally refuse to 
carry the ASCAP selections despite these educational privileges. BMI 
also grants privileges to educational institutions. 

Since 1986 broadcasters have been revolting against the charges as- 
sessed against them by ASCAP for the privilege of playing copyrighted 
musie. In 1986 the use of such selections was prohibited. The Duffy 
Copyrigjit Bill introduced in Congress and the antitnist case against 
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ASCAP were steps in this revolt. In 1941 consent decrees were filed by 
both ASCAP and BMI, in which they agreed to conform to the govern- 
ment's demands. In 1940 the broadcasters formed BMI (Broadcast 
Music, Incorporated) to compose and arrange music for radio perform- 
ances. Program logs revealed that while 21,000 pieces from the catalogues 
of popular music and 4500 from standard numbers were broadcast in a 
single year, only 388 tunes actually accounted for 47 per cent of the per- 
formances and 2500 pieces made up 83 per cent of the music on the air. 
The broadcasters insist that the monopoly of ASCAP will be ended by 
BMI, to which a large majority of them have subscribed. The purpose 
l>ehind such centralized authority as ASCAP, BMI, MPPA (Music 
Publishers Protective Association), and SESAC is excellent, for it 
obviates the necessity of dealing with individual copyright holders. 

To constitute an infringement of a copyright in a musical selection, 
three elements must exist: (1) there must })e a performance, (2) it must 
be public, and (3) it must be for profit, either direct or indirect.^ Any 
substantial portion of a selection constitutes a violation of the copyright. 
This is generally accepted as being over four bars of a musical number. 
The common-law copyright applies to music. 

The remedies for infringement of copyright are: injunction, recapture 
of profits, and damages for the infringement.^ 

Copyrights. 

The broadcaster and the author are ecpially interested in what they 
may use with impunity. The broadcaster desires to know what written 
material of the present day or of the past may be adapted for radio or be 
used in its original form. The author desires to know what novels, short 
stories, and plays may be adapted for radio. The broadcaster and the 
author are equally interested in the protection of their original material- 
the broadcaster in protecting scripts prepared by his employees, the 
author in protecting his original manuscripts. There are two types of 
copyrights, the common -law and the statutory copyright. 

Common-law Copyright. N.B.C. places the following notice upon the 
flyleaf of all of its sustaining scripts: 

This dramatic work is the property of the National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc. It is fully protected under what is known as a common law copyright and 
damages may be assessed for unauthorized i>erformance thereof or for the making 
of copies thereof. 

An author of a literary or other artistic work is granted exclusive 
ownership thereof.® His common-law rights are protected until he has 

^ Air Law Review, 1933, p. 316. 

» Ibid. 

^ Morrill v. Smith ei al., 271 Fed. 211. 
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permitted the content of his work to be communicated generally to the 
public. The present copyright law expressly provides that the statutory 
law does not in any way annul or limit the enforcement of common-law 
rights, either in law or in equity. However, when the owner of a common- 
law copyright avails himself of a statutory copyright, he thereby aban- 
dons common-law rights. Until publication, therefore, intellectual 
creations are protected perpetually at common law in the form in which 
the author has exi)resse<l his originality. The duration of such common- 
law rights is ])erpetual so long as the work is unpublished, but publication 
terminates all rights. ^ This, of course, vests exclusively the right of first 
publication in the author. There is no legal procedure, no registering of 
the manuscript, no filing of the copy on the part of the author to obtain 
a common-law copyright. It is his by virtue of his writing the original 
manuscript. 

The ])hysical transfer of an unpublished manuscript does not divest 
the author of his common-law rights. An author may transfer a manu- 
script with reservations limiting the extent of common-law rights granted. 
For instance, he may give his ownership of a manuscript for motion- 
picture production and retain his common-law copyright for radio pro- 
<luetion. If such a work is published without the authority of the author, 
this does not divest him of his common-law rights. The distribution of 
copies need not be for profit. Mere printing without circulation, however, 
is not publication. The courts have usually held that the typewriting or 
even the mimeographing of a limited number of broadcast scripts for the 
purpose of making the work available for several potential program pro- 
ducers should not alone divest the author of his right at common law and 
dedicate the work to society at large. “ 

To have a publication at common law you must always have a con- 
crete tangible form by means of which the work can be communicated 
intelligently to the public. The actual presentation of the work to the 
public by an unrestricted performance, reading, or expression thereof 
has been held not to constitute a publication. The performance of a play,^ 
the rendition of a musical composition by an orchestra, an<l the public 
delivery of a lecture or other address^ have been held as not constituting 
an abandonment of the work by an author so as to constitute a dedica- 
tion thereof to the public. As was held in the now famous case of Uproar 
Company v. The National Broadcasting Company^^ this theory was ex- 
tended to radio broadcasting by hohling that the rendition and per- 

* Caliga v. hiter^Ocean Newspaper Co,, 215 U.S. 182; SO Sup. Ct. 88. 

* MaomUlan v. King, 228 Fed. 862. 

® Ferris v. Froman, 223 U.S. 424; 32 Sup. Ct. 268. 

< NvU V. NatL InstiL for ImprotemetU of Memory, 81 F (2d) 236. 

‘ 8F. Supp. 258. 
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formance of a work publicly by means of the facilities of a network of 
broadcasting stations or by one broadcasting station is not an abandon- 
ment of ownership of the work or a dedication thereof to the public at 
large. However, if the manuscript is sold, absolutely and unconditionally 
the common-law rights are lost. Such conimon-law rights are terminated 
by publication, which means the act of making a book, writing, or other 
work offered or communicated to the public generally available in the 
sale or distribution of copies. Such distribution need not take place in the 
United States. When one or more copies of a work have been prepared and 
made available to the general public there is publication at common law, 
and as a result the author loses his common-law rights. If the work be 
leased or loaned, the author’s rights at common law will be barred be- 
cause the work has thereby been made generally available to the public. 

The author of a creative work may secure damages at law for any 
unauthorized use of his property; and a court of equity will issue an in- 
junction to restrain any unauthorized use and will decree an accounting 
of profits derived from such use. Suits of this sort are properly lodged in 
the state courts. A common-law work may not be copied, mechanically 
reproduced by any device whatsoever, arranged, translated, adapted, or 
performed by any means or through any media, without the consent of 
the owner of the work so protected. 

The time element is of importance in establishing a common-law 
copyright. It is always possible for someone to claim that his manuscript 
was written previously. Consequently, authors have adopted the practice 
of sending to themselves by registered mail, a copy of their manuscripts; 
when the manuscript is received, they do not open it but keep it sealed 
so that, by placing a sealed envelope with its postmarked date in evidence, 
they can establish the date upon which their manuscript was completed. 

The writer of a letter has a common-law copyright in his missive.^ 
The writer has the right to make copies of the letter, although it has been 
sent to its recipient. The person who receives such a letter, be it testi- 
monial or comment, owns no literary property whatsoever in the letter, 
and its use without the consent of the writer is a violation of the common- 
law copyright, unless from the terms of the letter or from its implications 
the author extends such permission. The sender of a telegram has the 
same literary property in his telegram. In many ways it seems that 
the common-law copyright is adequate protection for the author, but the 
proof of his common-law right is probably more <lifBcult, inasmuch as 
the original manuscripts or artistic creations have not been filed for 
reference. 

Statutory Protection, Article One, Section Eight, of the United States 
Constitution provides that Congress shall have the power; *^To promote 
^FoUam, v. Fed* Case No. 4901; % Story 100. 
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the progress of science and useful arts by securing for a limited time .to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries.” This grant of power to Congress did not divest the 
several states of jurisdiction to grant authors judicial protection at com- 
mon law of literary and intellectual property, but copyright was thereby 
placed in the domain of Congress exclusively, so that the states now have 
no power to pass substantive legislation in this field. In 1790 the first 
Federal copyright statute was enacted. In 1831 a revised and consolidated 
statute was passed, which for the first time granted protection to authors 
and composers of musical compositions. In 1856 a supplementary act 
was passed which enlarged the scope of copyright protection to dramatic 
work by granting to the authors thereof the exclusive rights to perform, 
act, or represent such works, in addition to the then existing and now 
existing sole right to print and sell copies. In later statutes other creative 
works became the subject of copyright protection. The need for an inter- 
national arrangement for copyright reciprocity became apparent and led 
to the enactment in 1891 of appropriate legislation. After that date 
no important changes occurred until the 1909 act, which is still in 
force. 

The first United States copyright act provided for a period of protec- 
tion for fourteen years and a renewal period of the same duration. By the 
Act of February 3, 1831, the original period of protection was extended 
to twenty-eight years, but the renewal period of fourteen years was not 
changed. Under the Act of 1909 a period of twenty-eight years of original 
protection was granted and a renewal period of the same length was per- 
mitted, provided that the application for such renewal should be made to 
the Copyright Ofllce and duly registered therein one year prior to the ex- 
piration of the original term of copyright. The periods for such protection 
run from the earliest date when the first copy of the best edition is placed 
on sale. In the case of default of renewal or failure to renew from any 
other cause, the work falls into public domain. If such renewal is made 
according to the legal requirements, the work falls into the public domain 
at the end of the renewal period. A work which was copyrighted previous 
to the 1909 act, it would seem, should have a renewal period of only four- 
teen years because that period was allowed at the time the original copy- 
right was taken out. However, according to Silverman v. Sunrise Picture 
Corporation^ and Southern Music Publishing Co., v. Bibo-Lang, Inc.,^ a 
renewal of copyright is a new grant of copyright, and the rights which 
^ure to the owner of such a renewed copyright are the rights granted 
under the provisions of the law which is in effect at the date of the com- 
mencement of the renewal term. The renewal of a copyright depends upon 

» «78 Fed. 909. 

* 10 F. Supp. 
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the validity of the original copyright, although it is considered as a new 
grant of copyright.^ 

A renewal may be obtained by the author, by anyone to whom he has 
sold his copyright privilege, by an employer for whom the work was made 
for hire and who secured the original copyright, or by the author’s heirs 
or administrators. However, the proprietor of a literary work cannot 
under any circumstances have a greater right than the author. The con- 
tract between the two should always definitely state the rights which 
the proprietor is to enjoy. Under this act an employer of an author who 
is hired not as an independent contractor, but on a stated salary basis, is 
considered the author thereof and is himself entitled to a copyright of 
the work in question. For instance, those employed by a radio station to 
write scripts ordinarily have no copyright privilege in what they write, 
but the copyright lies in their employer. However, the mere fact that the 
author is an employee does not necessitate the conclusion that the copy- 
right privilege to all said author shall produce shall be in his employer, 
the determinate being the intent of the parties with the presumption in 
favor of the employer, unless the author-employee is a so-called inde- 
pendent contractor, in which case the presumption rests upon the side of 
the employee.-^ 

An author employed to write a series of scripts or a serial for a sponsor, 
an author employed by an advertising agency, broadcasting station, or 
network to produce scripts, a gag writer who originates jokes for a come- 
dian — in each of these cases the author has no copyright privileges in 
what he produces unless his contract with his employer so specifies. The 
copyright lies in the employer. If, on the other hand, the author is con- 
sidered to be an independent contractor not directly in the employ for 
the purpose of writing, the copyright exists in him. It is very hard to 
dififerentiate at times as to whether the author is an employee or an in- 
dependent contractor. The most logical rule was laid by the New York 
Court of Appeals in Beach v. Velsey^^ where it was ruled, "‘The test as to 
whether an author is an employee or an independent contractor lies in the 
extent of the control and the amount of direction of detail and etc., that 
the so-called or alleged employer exercises over the progress of the work.” 
It is usually said that if the producer contracts for the script itself and 
says nothing more about it, the script writer is an independent contractor, 
but if the author is dominated throughout the process of completing the 
work, the author is usually said to be an employee. 

Section 11 of the Act of 1909 expressly extends copyright protection 
to designated works of which copies are not produced for sale. Among 

1 Wheaton v. Peters, S3 U.S. (8 Pet.) 591; 8L. Ed.; 1055 (1834). 

* Uproar Co. v. National Broadmding Co., 81 Fed. (3d) 373. 

» 338 N.Y. 100-103; 143 N.E. 805. 
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the specified classes of work are various types of material for broad- 
cast purposes, including lectures and addresses, dramatic and musical 
compositions. 

Under treaty regulations, benefits of copyrights on substantially the 
same basis as those granted to citizens of this country are extended to 
approximately fifty nations, the first agreement having been made with 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, the British Possessions, and Switzerland 
in 1891 and the most recent with Argentina in 1934. 

The broadcast program script is a comparatively new form of literary 
expression and it is still a controversial matter as to whether the entire 
program script may be copyrighted as such, or whether it needs to be 
copyrighted in parts. In the vernacular of the radio industry the two 
terms “script" and “continuity” are often used interchangeably. How- 
ever, the law seems to make the following distinction between the two. 
A script is material prepared for performers, announcers, speakers, and 
others whose voices are broadcast and who must have before them in 
written form the words they intend to use in the broadcast. Continuity, 
on the other hand, is more like a timetable or a chronological development 
of the contents of the program. A continuity is necessary in order to plan 
and control the use of the time within the broadcast period. The con- 
tinuity is the shell of the program and the script the substance thereof. 
A single program, therefore, may be composed of many scripts, those of 
the announcers, the actors, and so on. 

In determining wliether a broadcast script may be copyrighted, it 
is necessary to make a detailed analysis of it; although the Copyright 
Act was passed before the radio industry came into being. Section Five 
of the act specifies with some generality what works may secure copyright 
protection, and although, of course, the broadcast script is not specifically 
mentionefl, such script may secure protection under the general classifica- 
tion therein. Of course those scripts which are not published are protected 
at common law. Authors of scripts embodying lectures, addresses, and so 
forth, may obtain statutory protection under Section Five-C, which pro- 
vides parenthetically for registration of works prepared for oral delivery. 

( ontinuity is the sum total of all materials and scripts in a specified 
program. If sucJb continuity is coextensive with a complete dramatic pro- 
gram, it may be separately registered and receive copyright protection. 
However, to be eligible for protection, continuity and scripts must have 
unity. This is a question of fact to be decided by a jury.^ 

If a script is copyrighted as a dramatic composition, the copyright 
owner has the exclusive right to make other forms or dramatizations 
thereof* or to convert his work into a novel or other known dramatic 

^ et ol. v. Sunbrock et a/., 22 Fed. Supp. 621. 

* Fitch y. Young^ 230 Fed. 743. 
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compositions. If the script or continuity is sold outright, this includes all 
the rights which the author had. It is advisable, however, in the sale or 
the purchase of such material, to specify definitely what rights are 
transferred. 

If a script is registered for copyright as a dramatic work, it may not 
be broadcast without the consent of the copyright owner. Broadcasting 
is a public performance despite the fact that broadcasts are not publica- 
tions under common law. It makes no difference whether such a broadcast 
is for profit or is merely a sustaining program, such a broadcast would 
violate the copyright privileges and both civil and criminal proceedings 
may be instituted in such a case.^ If the author has transferred all his 
rights in the script to the producer, it may be changed or altered in any 
way, except that it may not be distorted to the extent that it will injure 
the reputation of the original author. The grant of the right by an author 
to use a script in one particular broadcast program does not give the pro- 
ducer the right to use it in any other broadcast program. 

If a statutory copyright is to be obtained, the author, his assignee, or 
employer should write to the Library of Congress, Copyright Office, 
Washington, D.C., and request form 12. This application form lists the 
various types of creative effort for which copyright may be obtained and 
enumerates the forms that must be filled out to obtain final copyright. 
When the application has been forwarded to the Library of Congress, 
another form is obtained to be filled out for the type of material on which 
a copyright is desired. This is returned with a specified number of copies 
of the first and best publication, together with the specified amount. 
The act provides that the registrar of a copyright shall receive, and the 
author or owner of the copyright shall pay, the following fees. If a play 
is to be copyrighted and to be published, it is necessary to send two 
copies of the play, together with $2, to the Copyright Office. If statutory 
protection is desired for a speech which is not to be published, the regis- 
tration requires only one copy and costs only $1. No attempt is made on 
the part of the Copyright Office to scrutinize the work, except to ascer- 
tain that it complies wdth the laws prohibiting the publication of obscene 
matter, etc. 

Infringement of a copyright exists where the defendant has appropri- 
ated copyrightable material. Once such appropriation is thoroughly 
established, a question of fact exists for the jury in determining whether 
a substantial and material portion of the plaintiff’s work has been appro- 
priated. The whole work need not be appropriated; it is sufficient that 
the labors of the author be substantially appropriated by another*^ 

1 Marks V. U.S., 96 Fed. id i04, 

* We9l Publishing Vo, v. Edward Thompson Co,, 169 Fed. 838. 
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The idea of the work or, as it is customarily termed, plot, is not copy* 
rightable, but where the expression of the fundamental theme is appro- 
priated infringement takes place.^ 

The result of the action and not the intention of the actor is the thing 
that determines the (juestion of infringement. Where the infringement of 
a copyright is establishes!, intent is immaterial,^ If the infringement is 
proved, the intent to infringe will be presumed; nor does the infringing 
act need to be for profit.’ 

In a few limited instances a copyrighted work may be used without 
constituting an infringement. It was held in Chapel & Co. v. Fields^ that 
the imitation, mimicry, or parodying of a copyrighted work is a fair use 
thereof. However, it is essential that good faith serve as a basis for the 
imitation and that due acknowledgement be made to the author or to the 
copyright proprietor. While damage awards under the statute are con- 
trolled under detailed regulations, it will suffice to say that in addition to 
injuiiciion relief from infringement, the author is also entitled to damages 
and all profits derive^l from said infringement. According to Section 35 
of the Act of 1909, damages for such infringements must be assessed by 
the court of not less than $£50 nor more than $5000. 

Under existing copyright laws, the scope of copyright protection to 
both dramatic and musical compositions and the exclusive right to 
produce such work mechanically is vested in the copyright holder. The 
right of recording or transcribing a copyright program script for broad- 
cast purposes exists in the name of the copyright holder only. However, 
works in the public domain may be freely transcribed, modified, or 
transformed with impunity. Care should be observed, however, that a 
copyright arrangement of a public-domain tune is not used. In checking 
the availability of a selection, one must know the author, composer, 
publisher, and arrangement. 

According to this ruling, it is a violation of the copyright to record a 
broadcast program, picking it up from the receiving set, or to rebroadcast 
such a program, to send such a program over telephone or electric-light 
wires, or to present it over public-address equipment or upon a television 
screen in a theater. 

. Copyright runs from the time when the first publication is made of 
a work to the end of the original copyright period, plus the renewal 
period, if such renewal is obtained. If a compiler at the present time 
gathers into a single book a large number of short stories or plays and 

^ Sinumion v. CMmi, % Fed. (2d) 116, 

• AMman v, Newkamn Union Co., 254 Fed. IIS. 

* Pathe Exchange, Ificorporated v. IntemaHonal Alliance, 8 Fed. Supp. 68. 

^210 Fed, 864. 
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obtains a copyright for the compilation, he does not extend the copyright 
j>eriod of any one of the plays or stories contained in the book. His copy- 
right is upon the compilation, the collection, rather than upon the indi- 
vidual contents of the book. It is safe to assume that anything written 
fifty-six years ago is in the public domain and may be used or adapted 
with impunity. Otherwise the consent of the copyright holder should be 
obtained before adapting or using such material. 

Well-known authors retain legal agents to check up on radio violations 
of their copyrights. The minimum civil damages for use of copyright 
material without a release from the holder is set at $250 with a maximum 
of $5000, with additional fines for criminal infringement of not less than 
$100 nor more than $1000. There has been some difference in judicial 
opinion as to whether the copyright law, which specifically lists “a 
lecture, sermon, address or similar productions, a drama or musical com- 
|>osition,'' applies also to poems and dramatizations of short stories and 
novels. One court has held that the recitation of a poem did not constitute 
a violation; however, the tendency is toward a liberal construction of the 
copyright law to entitle the creator “to any lawful use of his property 
whereby he may get a profit from it.^’ The copyright holder is put to the 
expense of protecting his rights and many broadcasters take chances on 
the presentation of poetry, feeling that the poet either appreciates the 
public presentation of his poems or is too poor to protect his rights. 

In the United States it is impossible to copyright an idea, character, 
or title of a work.^ However, the infringement of such ideas, characters, 
and titles or trade may give rise to a right of action. Broadcasting organi- 
zations are frequently confronted with claims of infringement of titles 
of programs, characters in programs, and the infringement of ideas 
claimed to have originated by some other person. It usually develops, 
however, that the other person’s idea was not original. 

An interesting question was brought to the courts in the case of 
Brown v. i. Bamberger & CoJ^ The question is a serious one and is as 
follows: When an author is engaged to write dramatic sketches for radio 
presentation and that author originates the idea on which the sketch is 
based, creates the characters, and names them, and is later discharged, 
can he restrain the broadcasting organization from continuing with the 
same type of sketch under the same title, using the identical characters? 
In this case, the author’s motion for a tt^mporary injunction was denied 
by the court, apparently on the theory that there was no unfair competi- 
tion at that time. The complaint was not dismissed, however, for the 
reason that the author might still be able to prove that his ideas and 
characters had been infringed. 

1 md., 19S0, p. 848. 

* Unreported. 
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The reluctance of broadcasters to pay for copyrighted material 
during the early stages of broadcasting in the United States was due to 
the large fees demanded rather than to any denial of the right of copy- 
right, After the broadcasters began to ‘‘sell time” on the air, they were 
then willing to pay for the use of copyrighted material. 

Most radio-station and educational broadcasters possess recording 
equipment and in some instances desire to make recordings for public 
sale. The law provides that the copyright holder of a musical selection 
such as a college song or march may license a manufacturer of recordings 
to record his selection and file notice of this license in the Copyright 
Office. Thereafter any other person can make recordings of the selection 
upon serving notice upon the copyright holder and upon paying him 2 
cents for each record manufactured. Until the copyright holder has 
granted such an initial license no recording can be made without his 
consent. However, the copyright on a musical selection does not prevent 
the recording of adaptations and arrangements of that selection. The 
right to public performance of such recordings requires the consent of the 
copyright holder. It is dangerous to cut records of a broadcast from 
the air unless permission is first obtained from the holder of copyrighted 
selections being performed. 

The American Society of C/Omposers, Authors, and Publishers spon- 
sors the Nathan Burkan Memorial Competition among law students 
who submit essays on copyright law. The most recent volume was 
published by ASC'AP in 1940. More complete articles on copyright 
regulations are printed in the annual yearbooks of Broadcasting Magazine 
and Variety, The most comprehensive work on radio law^ is The Lair of 
Radio Broadcasting by A. Walter Socolow, Baker Voorhis & Co., New 
York, 1938 vols.). 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Radio as a Vocation 


The Studio Staff. 

There is always considerable glamour attached to radio, and this 
fact largely explains the interest that so many people have in it as a 
possible vocation. Furthermore, broadcasting offers a career that is not 
seasonal, for the station operates upon a nearly full schedule, summer and 
winter. 

The field of radio is becoming more and more expanded and special- 
ized, with the result that the demand for a variety of talent continues to 
grow. Whereas in its early days radio broadcasting was poorly organized 
and talent was scarce, today each of the 881 broadcasting stations has 
its announcers, actors, musicians, writers, technicians, and sales and office 
staff, each with a specific latitude in which to work but all cooperating. 

The Announcer. 

In launching into a discussion of radio as a vocation, the logical place 
to start is in the studio, with the employees who come into more direct 
contact with the listening public. Of these persons probably the l>est 
known is the announcer. As is the case with practically all branches of 
radio today, the supply of announcing talent far exceeds the demand. 

, The mistake that is made by most persons who desire to enter the 
radio profession is that they attempt to start in the more important sta- 
tions. The networks require an announcer to have had experience with 
an outlet station. The larger outlets suggest that the radio speaker gain 
training in the small local station. The ideal way to break into broad- 
casting is to start with a local station, where the work of all departments 
of the station may be studied. Here there is also opportunity for trying 
out types of programs, writing dramatic skits and continuity, and selling 
advertising time. If the neophyte is successful, he may be called to an 
outlet station; at least he will have a background of experience when he 
applies for a position. 

A few of the more fortunate beginners may find employment in 
the network outlets, but such cases are rare. The place to start is at the 
bottom and learn the task thoroughly, ,so that you may be able to dSo 
not only the job for which you have been employed but someone else’s 
t4>o — ^for that is the way advancement is obtained. Too many beginners 
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take a job with a small station feeling that in such a job they will hear of 
other jobs that they can try out for. This is the wrong attitude. Make a 
business of getting a job, and after securing one make a business of keep- 
ing it. Do not make a business out of employment seeking. Appreciate 
your affiliation with the small station; it has all the ramifications of a 
large network, only on a smaller scale and with fewer people to engage in 
them. 

Auditions. 

Applications for an audition may be made in person, by telephone, or 
by mail (Figs. 57 and 58). The applicant must be persistent and not easily 
discouraged. Althouth he may take an audition and although his name 
may be placed upon record, the applicant who happens to be in the studio 
when a position is open usually gets the job. Some stations, in order to 
discourage the applicant, will give him a pronunciation test to read such 
as is sent out free by the G. and C. Merriam Company, publishers of 
Webster 8 New International Dictionary. In every instance the applicant 
will be given sight reading and may read copy he has himself prepared. In 
the outlet and local station an applicant w^ho can double as a singer or an 
actor as well as an announcer has an advantage. Some stations, over- 
whelmed by applicants, refuse personal interviews or auditions and 
merely listen to the voice over a telephone. If the voice is pleasant, the 
applicant is invited to the studio for an audition. Many applications are 
received by mail, and the writer is judged by his letter; however, he is not 
employed until he has passed a studio audition. 

The following is an outline of the Announcer’s Test used by N.B.C.: 

1. Knowledge of foreign languages. Frequently used names of foreign operas, 

arias, and composers. Italian, French, German titles of songs and arias. 
Some Spanish. 

2. o. Verbal ad lib. To test presence of mind. Description as in special event. 

Patrick Kelly, chief announcer, assigns subject at time of test. 

6. Mr. Kelly at time of test frequently gives list of musical numbers to aspir- 
ant and asks him to ad lib as though program were on the air. 

8. Candidate is given sample of commercial announcement to read in order to 
demonstrate both sales ability and diction as announcer. 

Those who are intent upon becpming radio announcers should not 
neglect backdoor methods. Any job in a radio station is a steppingstone 
to the microphone. Many announcers who began in technical work have 
b^me radio personages* Important sponsors are frequently able to place 
capable friends in a station, and, if these friends prove their worth, they 
are on the job when a permanent position is open. The ability to get along 
with other people is first among the qualifications sough t in an announcer. 
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When one realizes how, in a radio studio, everyone is thrust into close 
and informal contact with others on the staff, this becomes immediately 
apparent. An announcer must also have that quality commonly known as 
horse sense.” He must be able to think quickly and clearly upon occa- 



Fig. 57. 


sions, for, while things usually flow pretty smoothly, one can never tell 
when some split-second decision will have to be made, and he must be 
prepared to make it. The announcer must be able to work the switches 
that control the microphone. He must be calm in a pinch and able to vary 
the tempo of his speech in order to end a program on time. 
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An applicant with a university degree is given preference, and a degree 
is nearly a prerequisite when you consider how many college graduates 
are applying for radio positions. The university training gives to them 
the broad background required, for the radio announcer should “know a 



little about a lot of things and a lot about many things.” He has to be 
versatile enough to shift from poetry to pugilism. He must know sport 
and musical terminology. He must have personality that makes him a 
master of ceremonies one hour and enable him to introduce a religious 
program the next. He must be able to pronounce the names in the news. 
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music, and art. To prepare himself for this he should have covered as much 
ground as is possible during his four years upon the campus. He should 
not have overlooked physical development, because he needs a healthy 
body for the fatiguing grind of a life composed of split seconds and his 
body must be healthy to make his voice sound that way. The N.B.C. ex- 
pects its announcers to have a speaking knowledge of several languages 
as well as a good background in music. 

With the development of the radio receiver to its present status, 
where it can reproduce the sounds almost exactly as they leave the studio, 
the importance of a particular type of voice is not so great as it once was. 
Sponsors, however, demand announcers with “commercial voices,” that 
is, voices that command attention in a friendly and unassuming manner. 
It should be said, however, that a pleasing voice, a “voice with a smile,” 
is a decided asset to any radio announcer, and the lack of it is a decided 
handicap. In addition, the announcer must be capable of reading fluently 
at sight. He must speak clearly and without affectation. He must have a 
pleasing personality and be able to project it through his voice, as well as 
conform to all the requirements set forth in previous chapters for the 
radio speaker. 

Additional qualifications for the announcer include the command of a 
good English vocabulary; confidence, initiative, and quick thinking to 
describe a program; the ability to give an impromptu talk if the emer- 
gency occurs; a good sense of news values and the ability to describe news, 
sports, and other special events. The ability to use a typewriter is a 
decided asset. 

The announcer may be called upon to perform his announcing duties 
at any time of the day or night, and he must be willing to subordinate 
other interests to his job. The quality of punctuality is essential. Radio 
is not looking for men who make excuses. There is a certain amount of 
routine in the announcer’s work, but, on the whole, with its irregular 
hours and variety of programs and artists, it is far from a routine job. 
Among his many qualifications are the ability to write continuity and take 
complete charge of a program, acting as producer or dramatic director 
when necessary. 

Announcers start at $25 a week, with salary changes depending on 
their value to the studio. Announcers’ salaries reach a maximum at from 
$75 to $90 a week. The average pay for network announcers is $05.54 a 
week and for those in independent stations $32.52. The greatest advan- 
tage is that an announcer is on the permanent staff of the statjion. Of 
course, some announcers get much larger pay for their work, but in these 
cases the checks come from certain advertisers who have happened to 
take a fancy to a particular voice or manner of speaking and specify 
the individual announcer, who thereupon becomes an artisti-£ven on the 
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national chains, salaries seldom run much higher than on the larger local 
stations. 

Of course, if a man Is good, there are opportunities offered to him for 
making money on the side. He wiU be employed to make announcements 
for electrical transcriptions and also for commercial talking pictures. 
During athletic contests and public events a man is often needed to 
announce the events and the results over a public-address system, a 
“pickup’’ that will usually net him a little extra cash. Sometimes a spon- 
sor will ask an announcer £b step into a dramatic part, for which he re- 
ceives extra pay. 

The present and wise tendency is to do away with titles in the broad- 
casting staff. Individuals will be given specific duties to perform, but they 
are not encouraged to assume the attitude of importance that a title 
seems to create. While various individuals will have definite tasks, every 
member of the staff is responsible not only for his own performance but 
also for the smooth operation of the station. 

Among the various tasks that may bring additional income to the 
announcer is that of preparing the daily schedule for the announcers, 
showing what programs and what standbys they are to take. It is his duty 
to see that the requests of sponsors for particular announcers are satisfied, 
that voices are varied upon successive programs, and that the announcers 
are on the job at the required times. In some stations he is given the title 
of “studio manager.” 

Next comes the announcer who is in charge of traffic, sometimes called 
“program director,” whose duty it is to oversee the work of everyone in 
the studio and to see that everything runs smoothly. In many radio sta- 
tions he also assumes the function of planning what will be broadcast 
during the intervals between commercial programs. In this capacity he 
receives daily-program announcements in advance from the network 
with which his station is affiliated, and, combining these offerings with 
the facilities at his immediate command, he must so arrange and organize 
eiujh day’s broadcast that a variety of entertainment will be provided, 
taking into account the types of programs that are to be presented by the 
network through his outlet as well as commercial programs and those 
sponsored by his local advertising clientele. He will be the connecting 
link between the artistic side of broadcasting and the business depart- 
ment. He will keep his finger on the public pulse and induce artists and 
those who are in the day’s news to give personal appearances over his 
station. His greatest task is to put originality into his day’s entertainment. 

The , announcer may obtain his position with a local station as the 
result of an audition for the dramatic* vocal, or announcing field; or as 
the result of some connection with a sponsor or advertising agency. His 
first advancement in the local station is either to become assistant pro- 
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Auction manager or into sports; if he is good he steps into the chain gang. 
If he goes into production he advances to become local production man- 
ager, where he hesitates long and uncertainly, hoping to become manager 
of the station. His chances are slim. If he goes into local sports he can ad- 
vance to network sports, where he finds himself stymied unless he pays 
the forfeit of going back into announcing for the network. The network 
announcer may work up to be program manager. Seldom does the an- 
nouncer rise higher than production manager for the local station or pro- 
gram manager for the network. 

Radio Writers. 

The copy that the announcer reads on the air is prepared by another 
member of the staff, the continuity writer. For the local station usually 
one or two continuity writers are sufficient to handle all the work to be 
done, espec^ially if that station is affiliated with a network from which 
it can draw programs. The continuity writer must be one who is able to 
imagine just how the announcer assigned to a particular program will 
read the copy, so that he or she can prepare copy best adapted to that 
person’s manner of speaking. This author prepares commercial copy as 
well as announcements for sustaining programs. The continuity writer 
has frequently worked into radio writing from a newspaper or an adver- 
tising agency and has a knowledge of writing principles. 

There is a decided shortage of good dramatic scripts written for the 
radio. Many try their hands at it, but in most cases they lack the natural 
ability to write good plays. When once a playwright’s reputation is 
established through his products for the legitimate stage, he will not risk 
it on radio plays. As was pointed out by Eugene O'Neill when he was 
asked to prepare a play for radio presentation, most authors spend many 
months in developing a good product for the stage and cannot hope to 
produce as good work at the rate of one play a week or more. 

Writers for radio are placed in three classes, those on the staff, those 
under contract, and free-lance writers. Staff writers do not make so much 
as contract writers but they have a definite salary and work during 
definite hours. Staff writers prepare commercial continuity, talks, an- 
nouncements, interviews, special-occasion scripts, original plays, adapta- 
tions, and often station publicity. In the local station they are paid from 
$15 to $75 a week; if connected with a network they get from $40 to $150; 
and in the advertising agency the range is from $25 to $250. The national 
average for staff writers is $56.74 for the networks and $32.46 for inde- 
pendent stations. Program agencies and syndicates also have staff 
writers preparing serials, news releases, and drama series; for these the 
prices vary. 
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Writers under contract earn up to $100 in preparing serials for local 
stations and up to $1250 for the networks, depending upon the number 
of serial scripts and their popularity. You have to be funny for $l0 when 
dealing with a local program but a name comedian upon a network show 
pays as high as $1500 a week to his gag writers and continuity staff. A 
single play will bring from $5 to $100 from a station and from $75 to $750 
from the network. 

The free-lance writer gets what the sponsor will pay, if he satisfies 
the sponsor’s demands and the agencies and the program has pull. The 
free-lance writer is a gambler with his wits and time, usually being paid 
about $25 for a program, in exceptional cases as high as $100. The free- 
lance writer who has material accepted, for even a sustaining program, 
has established an “in.” 

Dramatic writers also sell their plays to electrical-transcri])tion 
houses. A single script can be sold to a number of different local stations 
ill widely separated parts of the country. There does not seem to be any 
line of advancement for the continuity writer except that he may become 
a better continuity writer. He is in a blind alley. 

The best paid continuity writer is represented by those w^ho write for 
the radio comedians. Frequently they are employed by the comic for 
whom their gags or situations are created, while in some cases their scripts 
are syndicated by concerns which furnish continuity to widely separated 
local stations. Humorous writing is divided into situation writing and gag 
writing. The former consists of connected comedy, the latter of jokes. 
The situation writer builds skits that run for months, even years; the 
gag writer lives from program to program or supplies only a small portion 
of a single program. 

The gag writer has a difficult task, for constant broadcasting has 
nearly exhausted the joke book, despite the fact that the gag writer 
usually has a huge file of jokes that have been used for centuries. Cele- 
brated comics require as many as 50 gags for a single program. Conse- 
quently there is a demand for good writers who can be relied upon to 
supply both quality and quantity. Few^ can maintain the pace. The 
neophyte must establish a name for himself, submit to the comedian gags 
styled especially for him, and continue to write regardless of discourage- 
ments. Gags may be sold to the comedians, to advertising agencies, to 
syndicates, or to broadcasting stations. They must be original. If they 
are not merely adopted without the writer’s consent, they will bring 
from 50 cents a gag to $1000 a program. The gag writer must have bound- 
less energy, talent, persistence, and material in addition to experience 
and contacts before he can anticipate steady employment or a living 
wage. Those who can write fresh material which creates laughter and 
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which is acceptable in both Pine Center and Boston have names” in 
radio that result in excellent incomes but in little publicity. 

Musical Staff. 

There is, of course, always the possibility of working into radio as a 
vocalist or musician. The musician must be versatile and capable of 
playing everything from symphony to jazz music. Studio orchestras are 
usually very carefully chosen and contain excellent musicians. They 
frequently make special arrangements of selections and write musical 
bridges and theme music, as well as background music. At one large 
station, the pay of the studio orchestra is $5 an hour for hours of work, 
rehearsals included, and $7 an hour for any time over 12 hours. The 
musicians are paid on a weekly basis and are highly unionized. The 
musical director in a regional station gets from $75 to $200 a week. 

The Producer. 

The production director is sometimes called the “dramatic” director; 
however, production is a more inclusive term, for the producer puts 
together the musical program, the variety show, the dramatic 
performance, and in fact all productions. He generally has had dramatic 
training as well as experience in all the radio departments. His qualifica* 
tions have been enlarged upon in a previous chapter. In local stations he 
may be an announcer as well as director and frequently does a bit of 
dramatic writing. He receives an average of $100 a week, and advance- 
ment consists of moving into a network position. The national average 
weekly pay is $55.87 for the network station and $39 for the independent 
station. With additional features, such as commercial dramatic announce- 
ments, he has opportunities for outside income and frequently serves 
both a station and a transcription service. Program manager of a chain 
is about tops in advancement. He may be employed by an advertising 
agency with a production department or by one of the many agencies 
that specializes in production to put on a show. 

The Actor. 

The station may have a nucleus of a dramatic staff on its regular 
pay roll but the majority are on call. The radio actors’ training and re- 
quirements have been discussed in a chapter devoted to them. They come 
from dramatic schools, from stock companies and vaudeviUe> from motion 
pictures, and even from the opera. Unknowns do leap to fame after audi- 
tions. Recently a network production chief noticed a lack of available 
talent and developed a training departinent; candidates were select 
from six colleges and were instructed in radio techniques and twice eadht 
week required to attend the theater, opera, concerts, motion pictures. 
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Few radio actors belong to Equity but the number is growing. Many 
advertising agencies employ their own actors, and name characters are 
under contract. In a local station actors receive from $3 to $5 for a pro- 
gram, which includes rehearsals. The announcer who is "‘a voice'’ in a 
play becomes an artist and is entitled to additional pay. In the larger 
network stations the actor receives from $10 to $25. Pay always includes 
a stipulated rehearsal period. 


Classification of artists 

15 

minutes 

30 

minutes 

1 

60 

minutes 

New York and national network rates: 

Solo singers and actors 

Duos, trios, quartets, per person 

$17.00 

12.00 

$21.00 

15.00 

$25.00 

18.00 

Groups of 5 or more singers, per person 

11.00 

13.00 

15.00 

Chicago local and regional rates: 

Solo singers and actors 

12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

Duos, trios, quartets, per person 

10.00 

12 00 

15.00 

Groups of 5 or more singers, per person 

8.00 

10.00 

12.00 

Los Angeles local and regional rates: 

Solo singers and actors 

10.00 j 

12.50 1 

15.00 

Duos, trios, quartets, per person 

9.00 

10.00 

12.00 

Groups of 5 or more singers, per person. . . .... 

8.00 

9.00 

11.00 


The sound-effects operator has been discussed in the chapter on sound 
effects. Frequently he is drafted from the technical staff. There is no 
logical advancement from his position. 

Many stations operate Artists’ Service Bureaus to secure employment 
for artists iq>on sustaining programs and for personal appearances. The 
management of such a bureau collects a commission upon the remunera- 
tion received by the artist. 

The music library is a very important part of the broadcasting 
station’s equipment and must be in charge of a capable librarian. He 
must have various types of indexes; the selections must be timed and 
classified for different kinds of ^programs. He will also be in charge of 
transcriptions and sound-effect recordings. 

Technicid Stall. 

Each station has a staff of about six or seven licensed technicians 
working in shifts in the control room in connection with the studio; 
where the transmitting station is located away from the studio, as is 
becoming more and more the case, a staff of at least four men is required 
at the transmitter. Many radio technicians are former “salt-water 
operators,” who have left their ship radio cabins. 
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A licensed radio operator must be in charge of the transmitter at all 
times that it is in operation. Licenses for operators are granted by the 
F.C.C. upon the successful completion of a written examination, which 
must be taken at any one of several of the commission offices. This 
examination is highly technical and is designed to test the applicant’s 
knowledge of the care and operation of the transmitter with broadcasting 
transmission laws. Such licenses are granted for a period of three years 
but under certain conditions may be revoked by the commission. 

The qualifications for such positions have been set up by R.C.A. 
Communications as follows: 

1. Foresight, judgment, resourcefulness, industry, and ccM>peration. 

2. Knowledge of radio engineering and ass(H'iated branches of electrical 
engineering and detailed knowledge of plant he .siipervist\s. 

3. Knowledge of radio laws and regulations and possession of a radiotelegraph 
and/or a radiotelephone operator's license. 

With the development of highly technical phases of radio, especially 
television, the demand for college and technical-school men is rapidly 
increasing. The F.C.C. restrictions are becoming more rigid, thereby 
further increasing the need for highly trained personnel. 

A college education in engineering is not essential to the radio oper- 
ator. A high-school background of mathematics and physics, coupled 
with a flair for radio and four to six months in a training school, is usually 
enough to enable him to get a license. The designing of radio apparatus 
is a different field entirely, and for it a college degree in electrical engineer- 
ing is important. 

Salaries range from $45 to $80 a week for operators, and chief engineers 
in key stations may receive upward of $6000 annually. Smaller stations 
pay considerably less for engineers with salaries ranging from $25 to $40 
a week for operators and about $35 to $60 for chief engineers. 

In the local station the technician usually comes from a trade school 
to become an apprentice. He works up to chief engineer and has a better 
chance of becoming the station manager than anyone outside of those 
upon the business staff. In the network, setup there are monitors, field 
engineers, control-room head, and operations chief. Here again the 
engineer can rise to an executive position in the chain. 

Advertising or Sales Department. 

The business of the advertising sales department of the broadcasting 
station is to sell the radio medium to buyers of advertising media in 
coordination with other media. All forms of advertising are worked into 
a unified campaign to sell a product. Broadcasting stations are going 
back into the business of selling direct to advertisers, adapting the radio 
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medium to the advertising program of the sponsor. Frequently the radio 
merely focuses attention upon the product while visual media are used 
actually to sell it. The radio station cooperates with the advertising 
agency, and often it is unnecessary for the sales department of the station 
to make the original contact with the advertiser. Practically every large 
broadcasting station has its central sales representatives in New York, 
(^hicago, San Francisco, and Detroit. 

The ideal salesman for the station is one who has had a university edu- 
cation or at least a high -school training. He should also have had actual 
experience in selling advertising, and the training received in an adver- 
tising agency is of great value. The salesman’s personality is important. 
The turnover in the sales department is very low. The salesman’s salary 
generally starts at about $60 a week. The national average weekly pay 
for the salesman connected with the network is $121.23, while he gets 
approximately $48.50 with an independent station. A promotion manager 
creates the trade for the salesman by advertising the station in trade 
periodicals. A few years’ service upon the staff of a small newspaper is 
excellent preparation for radio sales work. Native ability and deftness 
in the turning of phrases are steppingstones. 

The radio salesman mUwSt have business ability, selling ability, and 
showmanship. He must be familiar with all advertising media. He must 
have originality and imagination to create commercial programs that 
will attract purchasers. He should be honest with a prospective client and 
refuse business or programs that will be unproductive; this will result in 
fewer cancellations and more good friends. The salesman is generally paid 
on a commission basis, receiving 15 per cent on time charges. 

In this department, also, commercial programs are planned. For 
example, when an advertiser has been contacted and has agreed that radio 
advertising would be valuable to him, he informs the sales department 
that he has a specific amount of money to spend and asks what he can 
get for that amount. What seems to be a good program is outlined, and 
if the client likes it the details are completed and the deal is consummated. 

If you want to get to the top either in local stations or in the networks 
join the sales staff. The salesman is very likely to advance to sales 
manager, business manager, and then to station manager. The account- 
ant and the financial secretary are also in this line of march according to 
surveys made of different stations. 

Publicity. 

The function of the publicity department is to call the public’s 
attention through other advertising media, such as the newspaper and 
the billboard, to the value of the station and its contributions to the 
community. Its duty is to put the station “on the map” from the lis- 
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teners" viewpoint, while the advertising and sales department deals with 
advertisers. 

Staff Turnover. 

Since the studio routine in each station is somewhat different from 
that in any other, an effort is made to keep the staff, which has been 
trained in the routine, intact. However, as must be the case in a profession 
closely allied with the entertainment business, where an effort must be 
made to satisfy the ever-changing tastes of both the public and the 
advertiser, there is likely to be a moderately rapid turnover, especially 
among those persons directly connected with actual broadcasting. This 
is particularly true in the case of the smaller stations in the larger chains. 
The high turnover on the smaller stations arises from the fact that their 
talent is continually looking for something a little better, so that these 
stations become practical training schools. 

If a person wishes to become connected with an industry which, with- 
out doubt, is still in its infancy and is rapidly growing, and one which will 
not soon be outdated, he can make no better choice, I think, than radio — 
that is, if he is willing to sacrifice the glory of the public eye and take a 
place behind the scenes for permanence and stability of employment. If, 
however, he is interested in the actual broadcasting of radio programs, 
he must risk the danger of a shorter period of employment and prepare 
himself for some other profession to keep him alive after he has outlived 
his period of usefulness to radio. Radio has not yet discovered what to do 
with the weathered old voice. The considerate station owner is perplexed 
by his loyal old employee. 

Women in Radio. 

It cannot be denied that there is a definite place for women in the 
field of radio. Perhaps no other profession that includes both men and 
women holds so many places for the woman as does radio. Women are 
today found in almost all positions in this field. 

Early in the life of radio, women entered into the fields of acting and 
singing and later into writing, but it is only recently that we find them 
directing, taking charge of advertising, and occupying other positions of 
responsibility. There is a very definite place for the ideas and suggestions 
of women, especially since the radio audience is largely made up of 
women. Prom early morning until dinner the majority of the listeners are 
women, and these women must be pleased. 

Many positions in the radio field are not open to women; it might be 
better to say that it is diflScult for women to enter certain branches of the 
work. Few women are engineers in radio stations, partly because tnost 
station managers prefer a man in a position of this kind. The small number 
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of women announcers Is to some extent due to the fact that they are not 
physically able to endure the long hours of work. However, many women 
would enter this type of work were it not for the prejudice the public has 
against women announcers. There are without doubt many programs that 
should be announced by women. Programs that advertise products for 
women are among these. By stressing voice culture and training, women 
may overcome the faults that often keep them from entering the field of 
announcing. 

On the other hand, women are better able to do secretarial work in the 
broadcasting station than men. Many young college graduates who wish 
to go into radio as a career begin as secretaries and eventually work up to 
executive positions. Every station uses women as singers and actors. 
Many stations have hostesses who meet the visitors and conduct tours 
through the studios. The young woman who wishes to be a hostess must 
have a charming personality, must be attractive, and must enjoy talking 
with and meeting people. 

Besides acting in these capacities, women act as telephone operators, 
publicity writers, directors of children’s programs, studio librarians, and 
traffic managers. Those women who actually get before the microphone 
give talks on household hints, fashion revues, recipes, child training, 
etiquette, and other subjects that are closely associated with the home 
and the women. Movie chats and reviews of plays are often given by 
women, and programs presented for the entertainment of small children 
are usually written, directed, and given over the air by women. 

The filing and recording of fan mail is another important task per- 
formed by women. All fan mail that comes to a station must be examined, 
since a program is to a certain extent judged according to the fan mail it 
brings to the station. It is through this public reaction to radio programs 
that many decisions are made as to what programs and artists are to be 
kept before the microphone. The work of the studio librarian is also 
important. All scripts, music, and any other written material must be 
filed under every possible heading so that it can be found at a moment’s 
notice. A file is kept of all the phonograph records and transcriptions. 
Dictionaries of books on pronunciation, poetry, and biography make up 
an important part of the studio library, and it is up to the librarian to 
have these ready for use at all times, 

Courtenay Savage, director of dramatics and continuity of the 
C.B.S., has pointed out that today the best fipld for women interested 
in the radio as a career is that of writing plays and skits. He said: 

At present there is a great lack of thoroughly good children’s programs. 
Such programs will always be important and the finding of the right type of 
children’s entertainment will always be a major job. The modem child does not 
want a fairy story after he or she has passed the age of six or seven, and the 
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youngster of ten should not be entertained by gangsters or too harrowing mystery 
tales. There is a happy medium — a clean exciting story that is not sappy. The 
woman who could write a modern Tom Sawyer or Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm for 
the air would soon find a great demand for her material. 

It is much less difficult for a woman to become a radio writer than an 
actress or a singer; and a woman in a little town or even on a farm can 
learn to write and send her manuscripts to the city. The small-town 
writer has the advantage of coming into contact with many types and 
many dialects. All the small-town girl needs to do is to open her eyes and 
ears to what is going on about her, and she may not only create plays 
with real live characters in them, but she may write plays that will be 
unusual in plot, thus making her chances for success much greater. 

Today, with the increase of radio advertising, many women who have 
been educated with the thought of going into advertising agencies are 
changing their minds in favor of radio advertising. Writing advertise- 
ments for the radio and for the magazine and newspaper requires the 
same psychological attack, that is, aj)pealing to the people's likes and 
avoiding their dislikes: the difference lies in the use of words themselves. 
The woman who desires to write radio advertising copy should have a 
good vocabulary of picturesque words and should know how to use it. 

How can I get into radio work? This is the question the young woman 
who is interested in this field asks. The best way is to ask for any kind of 
job in a radio station, even if it is far removed from what she wants. The 
main thing is to get into the station and to learn everything possible 
about the profession. Girls who are willing to work at a minimum salary 
for the experience often eventually get good positions in the studio and 
make themselves indispensable to the station. Breaking into radio work 
is difficult but it can be done by hard work, ability, and lots of enthusiasm. 

With expansion in the radio industry there are more and more places 
being made every year for women who have the ability and the interest 
in broadcasting. As women make a definite study of broadcasting as a 
career, more successful members of the feminine sex will be found in 
radio work. 

The National Broadcasting Company employs 1900, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has 1650 upon its regular pay roll, five regional 
networks employed 770; yet only the two national networks and one of 
the regional networks have personnel managers. Twenty-seven stations 
reported £950 employees but only four had personnel directors. It would 
seem that a man or woman trained in every department of broadcasting 
and in personnel work would be able to sell himself to the station manager. 
At present the various directors pass upon the qualifications of applicants 
for their departments and final employment is passed upon by the 
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manager, the auditor, or the office manager. A typical^ organization chart 
of a station follows: 

Organization Chart 
Station WTAM 


Executive: 

General manager 
Manager’s secretary 
General Office: 

Stenographic supervisor 
3 stenographers 

2 telephone operators (day and evening) 
2 information clerks (day and evening) 

2 page boys 

1 porter 

Sales Depart vie tvt: 

Sales manager 

2 sah‘smen 
SecTetary 

Engineeri ng : 

Studio: 

Engineer-in-charge 
Operations siipervisor 
2 control supervisors 

6 studio engineers 
1 field supervisor 

Transmitter: 

Station engineer 
Assistant station engineer 

7 radio operators 
W atchman-janitor 

Naiimial Sales Department: 

Represenative 

Secretary 


Talent: 

Sustaining and commercial 
Variable in accordance with needs of 
programming 
Auditing: 

Office manager and auditor 
Bookkeeper 
Assistant bookkeeper 
Press Relations: 

Press representative 
Artists* Service: 

Representative 

St*cretary 

Program Department: 

Program director 
Traffic clerk 
Night program manager 
% production men 
1 home economist 
6 announcers 
(Copyright clerk 
Musical Department: 

Musical director 
Librarian 

Staff orchestra (16 men) 

Studio organist 
Studio pianist 




Glossary 

THE SIGNALS, SLANG, AND ABBREVIATIONS OF RADIO 

Signals 

During the presentation of a radio program it is impossible to instruct the 
artists or speakers by spoken words. Consequently a system of signs has been 
developed for conveying instructions. Each director, control operator, and 
conductor has his own ‘‘handies.” A great deal depends upon the ability of the 
individual to convey instructions by pantomime and facial expression. The fol- 
lowing, however, are rather well established by broadcasting stations: 

If the program is moving too slowly, the production director uses a circular 
motion of his index finger indicating that he desires the tempo speeded up. 

If, on the other hand, he desires to slow down the program, he makes the 
“stretching out gesture,” drawing his hands apart as if he were stretching a 
rubber band between them. 

Signs are used to direct the artist to come closer or to move back from the 
mike; the director uses one hand as though pushing the artist closer to or push- 
ing him away from the microphone. 

Lifting the hand, palm upward, means that the voice, the music, or the sound 
effect should be louder. The opposite sign, palm downward, means that it should 
be softer. Some directors use both hands instead of one for these signs. 

At the beginning of a program the man in charge will lift one hand, as if 
giving a benediction, which means to stand by. 

Bringing the hands slowly down, palms downward, and then spreading them 
apart indicates that the director desires to have the music or sound effect faded 
out and then ”cut” or ended. 

An upraised fist means that the selection is to be played right to the finish. 

Crossed wrists, hands extended, indicates that the rehearsal is to be stopped 
so that instructions may be given over the talk-back. 

Lifting the left hand and forming a circle by the thumb and index finger indi- 
cates that the director considers the program to be perfect. 

Placing the index finger on the tip of the nose means that the program has 
ended on time or “on the nose.” 

Another sign indicating that the program must be cut or the musical selection 
ended is made by drawing the hand across the throat as if the production director 
were cutting his throat. 

To begin a scene, sound effect, or musical number, the production director 
frequently points his finger directly at the person involved. 

The ccmtrol operator or announcer will frequently show by the number of 
fingers the number of minutes left in the program. Crossed fingers or hooked 
fingers show that there is less than one minute. 

fiSS 
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Studio Expressions 

Radio phraseology is decidedly local. While there are certain expressions that 
are used by those who are in broadcasting, in general the broadcaster and tech- 
nician speak approximately the same language that is spoken by the average 
layman. However, there are some words and phrases that are not in the layman's 
vocabulary. 

across the board — a program presented five days a week at the same hour, 
across the mike — ^the projection of speech parallel with the pickup face of the 
microphone rather than speaking directly to it. 
ad lib — the insertion of lines that are not in the copy, or the impromptu speech of 
the master of ceremonies or ptirformer who has to fill in. 
audition — the studio testing of talent for a presentation or of an applicant for a 
position. It generally consists of presenting material over a public-address 
system. 

audio — equipment such as microphones, amplifiers, cables, and lines used in tlie 
transmission of a program. It also is used to designate the range of audible 
frequencies. 

background — sound that forms an atmosphere behind the speech of an actor, 
balance — the arrangement of musicians, sound, and speakers so that the correct 
impression of the locration of such partijupants is clear to the listener, a 
blending of sounds to create a natural effect, 
beard — an errqr made by an announcer, such as the announcer who was intro- 
ducing the “Early Bookworm," program and his fluff or beard resulted in 
his aimouncing “Burly Hookworm" program, 
blasting — putting too much volume into the microphone. This formerly threw 
the equipment off the air, but now is taken care of by automatic methods, 
board — the control panels through which the program passes from the studio 
control board to tlie master control or the transmitter, 
bug — ^some intermittent trouble in the equipment which is not easily found, 
bug juice — carbon tetrachloride, which is used for cleaning the equipment and 
which usually corrects these intermittent troubles, 
build it up — The instruction given to the operator to increase the volume, 
call letters- the initials assigned by the F.C.C. to identify a station. Many 
applicants try to get c»ll letters that are appropriate. For instance. Battle 
Creek has WELL, a laundry company WASH, a lumber concern WOOD, 
Ohio State University WOSII, etc. 
cans — the headphones that are used by the control operator, 
clear channel — the frequency upon which no other station in the United States is 
operating. 

clearance, music — the obtaining of releases from the copyright holders of music 
or ascertaining whether the station, as the result of contractual relations 
with organizations holding copyrights, is privileged to present a musical 
selection, or whether the station is restrained from presenting a selection 
because it is restricted by the copyright holder or his agent. 
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clear a number (see Clearance.) 

cold — the opening of a radio program which begins without a theme, annaunce- 
ment, or introduction of any kind. 

continuity writers — those who prepare the entire program, which includes enter- 
tainment or dramatic features, commercials, musical introductions, and the 
listing of musie. 

cross-fade — the gradual dimming of the volume of one sound and the increasing 
in volume of another sound. 

cross talk — extraneous conversation picked up by the microphones which leaks 
in through some transmission fault. 

dawn patrol — those announcers and engineers who open up the studio and put on 
the early-morning programs. 

dead end — the end of the studio in which the^re is very slight reverberation, 
dead mike — one which is not connected or is out of order, 
dead spot — an unintentional silence on the air. 

drooling (seldom used) — implies the filling in of time on a program by means of 
speech. 

dub, dubbing — to transfer material from one re(*ord to another, 
echo chamber — a room with a great deal of re ver Iteration which is used to create 
hollow effects. 

fade — a decreasing of volume. 

fading in — increasing the volume in such a way that the music, sound, or speech 
seems to come in gradually. 

feedback — the return of a sound from a loud-speaker to the microphone in which 
it originated — ^a whistling sound. 

feeding — the delivery of a program over a telephone line, either to a network or 
to some other station. 

filter — an electrical device which, under ordinary circumstances, eliminates the 
low frequencies — generally used to create the effect of a telephone conversa- 
tion being heard by a person in the studio, 
gain — the control of volume used in transmission. 

gobos — screens for deadening or livening studios. One side of the screen is faced 
with folded monk's cloth backed with hair felt. The other side has a plain 
wooden facing. With several gobos it is possible to vary the quality of the 
pickup, either by livening it or by deadening it. They also may be used to 
block off sound effects or cast from the rest of the studio, 
hot platter — record on which the music is very lively. 

in the beam — ^that territory where speech is most effectively picked up by the 
microphone. 

jacks — the sockets into which the plugs of a patch cord are pushed, 
jumping a cue — an actor has come in earlier than he is supposed to. 
key station — the point of origination or the first station in the network, 
level — ^the amount of volume noted upon the meter of the control board, 
line — a telephone wire used for the transmission of the program. 

Uve nuke — a microphone through which current is flowing, sometimes called a 
‘‘hot mike.’* 
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live program — one in which live performers take part, in contrast to the tran- 
scribed program, which consists in the playing of electrical transcriptions or 
recordings. 

local program — one that is put onto the air by the station’s own transmitter, 
loop — ^a two-way circuit or line connecting the broadcasting location with the 
control board. A telephone line connecting a small group of stations, forming 
a part of a network. 

master control — the control hoard to which all studios are connected and from 
which programs are sent on the transmitter, 
middle break — a station announcrement or identification in the middle of a pro- 
gram. 

mike hog — an actor or speaker who stands in the beam, preventing other speakers 
from getting right positions before the microphone, 
mixer — ^the panel for control and blending sound picked up by various micro- 
phones. 

monitor — ^the control of the volume level by the technicians, 
musical bridge — a musical transition used in a radio play or production of any 
sort. 

mud^ in the — ^an expression used to denote that the speaker's or actor’s voice has 
an improper pitch and is picked up faintly so that he sounds as if he were 
bubbling through the mud. 

network — a network program is one that is released over two or more stations 
connected by telephone lines. A network is a series of stations regularly 
joined by lines. 

oflf mike — the instruction to an actor to turn his head away from the mike or speak 
his part at a distance from the mike to create an effect, 
on mike — speaking directly into the microphone at the proper distance, 
on the air — the period when a program is broadcast. 

patch cord — ^an emergency hookup of electrical impulses, merely a short utility 
cord of insulated wires used in the control room, 
peak — the maximum amplitude of sound in electrical energy formed while passing 
through a circuit. It is the highest point reached upon the volume indicator, 
picking up a cue — beginning one’s lines immediately after the last word of the 
preceding speaker, 
piping {see feeding) 

platter- -a record for the gramophone, an electrical transcription, a sound-effects 
record, or any other disc. 

plug — a short commercial that is more or less jammed into the program and ^ven 
in a hurried manner, sometimes called a ‘‘blurb.” 
primary area — that area in which the signal of the station is heard with assured 
regularity. 

production director — ^the official who- is responsible for the preparation <rf a 
program. He combines the work of the music director, dramatic director, 
and the announcers into a single program, budding and shaping the program 
by bringing all these factors into harmbuy^ 
read^ — ^an actor is reading his part rather than interpreting it. 
rdbroadcaat — the picking up of a radio program from the air and rebroadcasting 
it over the station’s transmitter. 
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remote — program that is picked up from some point outside the studio. Such 
programs originate in dance halis^ hotels, churches, educational institutions, 
mobile trucks, athletic fields, etc. 

remote control — a program which originates outside the studios of the station, 
riding gain — the control of the volume of a program by the engineer previous to 
putting it upon the lines to the transmitter, 
round robin — the telephone line that connects stations upon a network returning 
to the key station, 

script writers — those who write the commercial announcements advertising the 
products of the sponsor. 

signal — any sound that may be picked up from a station’s transmitter, 
sound man — one who creates by original methwls or recordings the sounds that 
are required in a program. He is often called a pancake turner if his work 
consists in using recorded sound. 

sponsored program — a sponsored program is one that is an advertising program 
for which the station receives remuneration, 
station break — the pause in a network program to permit outlying stations to 
identify themselves.. 

stand-by — a program that is relied upon in emergencies, that is available when 
a program for an allotted time has been cancelled or because of technical 
difficulties camiot be picked up. Such a stand-by is sometimes necessary 
when a speaker is taken off the air because of inappropriate remarks or 
speech. In a case of this sort, a stand-by pianist or other j)erformer must 
be on hand to fill in. Stand by is the instruction given by a production 
manager to a cast to be ready to go on the air in less than a minute, 
sustaining program — a sustaining program is one that is presented by radio 
stations without profit or income of any sort, 
tag line — a line in the copy that must be “hit” or given emphasis. It may either 
t>e the gag that ends a short scene or the climax spoken bcdore a musical 
transition. 

tie-in — A commercial announcement given by the local announcer immediately 
after a break in a network program or at the end of a network program. It 
generally takes the form of naming the local merchant who sells the product 
that has been advertised upon the main program, 
transition — the moving from one scene to another in a dramatic presentation ; it 
may be effected by a musical bridge, by fading out the speaker, by the use 
of a sound effect, or by some other method devised by the director, 
tiailcr (see tie-in) 

volume indicator — the dial on the control board on which the volume is shown, 
wrapping it around the peak — means that if the speaker shouts, he will send the 
needle to the very top of the dial. This results in blasting. 

There are many other expressions that are used in the studio, but the majority 
of them are strictly local* 
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Abbreviations 

The call letters of a station are written in capital letters, but, as they are not 
abbreviations, no periods are placed between these letters. However, there are 
quite a number of abbreviations in radio. 

AFRA — The American Federation of Radio Artists. 

ASCAP — The American Society of Composers. Authors, and Publishers. This 
abbreviation has been generally a<*cepted in radio fields as a word, “Ascap.’’ 
AM — amplitude modulation — the standard band. 

B3.C. — British Broadcasting Corporation. 

B. M.I. — Broadcast Music Incorporated. 

C. B.C.— Canadian Broadcasting Commission. 

C.B.S. — Columbia Broadcasting System. 

ET — electric transcription. 

F.C.C. — Federal Communications Commission. 

FM — Frequency modulation. 

F.T.C. — Federal Trade Commission. 

Kc — kilocycles. 

Kw — kilow'atts. 

M.B.S. — Mutual Broadcastkig System. 

M.C. — “master of ceremonies;” this is now^ being WTitten quite generally as a 
word, “emsee.” 

M. P.P.A. — Music Publishers Protective Association. 

N. A.B. — National Association of Broadcasters. 

N^.£.B. — National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 

N.B.C. — National Broadcasting Company. 

P,A. — Publicvaddress system, described elsewhere in this lawk, 

R.C.A. — Radio Corporation of America. 

R.p.m. — ^revolutions per minute (of a record upon a turntable). 

V.L — volume indicator. This is a delicate instrument or meter on the contn>l 
board which indicates the amount of volume or sound that is being fed from 
the microphone. 

V. U, — volume units (in place of decibels upon the V.I. indicator) 

W. B.S. — World Broadcasting System. Frequently, in a studio, this abbreviation, 

(W.B,S.) is made into a word “Wabus,” which means that electrical tran- 
scriptions furnished by the W^orld Broadcasting System will be used upon a 
program. 



Appendix 

Included herein are a number of amateur scripts for different types of pro- 
grams and purposes. These were written by students in the class in radio writing. 
Wlien a plot or idea is approved the student writes a first draft. From this rough 
draft copies are run off on the duplicating machine, allowing adequate space 
upon each page for corrections and comments. A tryout-cast then presents the 
play in a reading rehearsal over the public-address system to the other members 
of the class for criticism. In order to point out some of the errors made in the 
writing of radio plays, the scripts included in this appendix are given in their 
original draft form, together with the criticisms that resulte<l in changes l)efore 
the programs were broadcast. As there are no copyright restrictions upon these 
plays they may be improved upon for classroom exercises or broadcasts. 

There are a number of re(*eiit compilations of professional scripts used upon 
radio programs, as well as a large numl>er of textb(M)ks which include specimen 
scripts. There are various sources from which radio plays may be obtained. Some 
of these give scripts free, while others require a fee. There are also companies 
making transcriptions of dramatic programs which may l)e secured for analysis. 
In the majority of instances these printed scripts are copyrighted and not avail- 
able for broadcasting without permission. Teachers in colleges for women seem to 
have difficulty in finding scripts for all-women coasts, hen(‘e I include a list of 
nonroyalty plays for women which may be adapted for radio. A list of such 
sources follows the sample scripts. 

MICHIGAN’S MARCH OF SCIENCE 
By Philmour B. Hillman 

First Man Patient: Doctor, why has my skin become 
yellow? Why? 

Woman Patient: Doctor, why has my tongue become so sore? 

Why? 

Doctor: I’m sorry but it appears you have pernicious anemia. 

First Man Patient: Doctor, I’ve been feeling dizzy. 

Woman Patient: Doctor, I’m short of breath. 

Second Man Patient: Doctor, I can’t feel the floor when I 
walk. 

Doctor: I’m afraid you have pernicious anemia. 

First Man Patient: My ankles swell. 

Woman Patient: I brui.se easily. 

Second Man Patient: My fingers are numb. 

Doctor: Pernicious anemia. 

First Man Patient: Pernicious anemia? 

Woman Patient: Pernicious anemia? 

Au T hree: Pernicious anemia? 


Montage opening 
gives tne symp- 
toms of the disease 
quickly and imme- 
oiately attracts the 
listener*8 attention. 


Patients give their 
lines fast-staccato, 
the doctor more 
deliberately. 


The repetition 
mounts in delivery. 
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Woman Announcer: This afternoon, the Michigan University 
of the Air presents directly from its campus studio in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan’s March of Science! 

Sound: March music: After three bars^fade into man announcer* s 
voiccy but keep playing while he speaks, 

Man Announcer: Of vital interest to all should be the disease, 
pernicious anemia. Of vital interest to Michigan citizens 
should be the great work done by its famed university. 
The story of man’s conquering this disease is as fascinating 
as it is important to each of us. The story begins in Boston, 
fifteen years ago. Place: A Boston hospital. We hear three 
young doctors speaking. 

First Doctor: Well, another day. 

Second Doctor: Another day, another dollar. 

First Doctor: None of us are on duty tonight; how about 
seeing a movie ? 

Second Doctor: I’d just as so<m. How about you, Baxter? 

Third Doctor: {Glumly) No, you can count me out. 

First Doctor: Say, what are you thinking so seriously about? 

Third Doctor: Well, I’ve been in better moods, if that’s 
what you mean. 

Second Doctor: The patient in room two-sixteen got you 
down again? 

First Doctor: {Chuckling) Why is it that young doctors 
worry more about their patients than the patients do 
themselves ? 

Third Doctor: {Quietly) You’d think as long as they know 
what the disease is, by now they would have found some- 
thing, something of some sort to cure it. But . . . 

First Doctor : Well, there’s nothing we can do to help her. All 
you young doctors are visionaries. After all, she’s not the 
first and she won’t be the last that pernicious anemia will 
claim. 

Third Doctor: That’s just it! Those poor people don’t seem 
to have a chance in a thousand. Live two, maybe three 
years — ^no more than five years. Surely something can 
be done. 

Second Doctor: I don’t know, but I understand some doctor, 
Whipple, I guess his name is, has been doing some good 
work in the field. 

Third Doctor: Well, I wish him luck. I don’t know of any 
disease that is quite so deadly. Once you’ve got it, there’s 
no getting away from it. 

Second Doctor: Well, crazy as it sounds, he found that 
peaches, apricots, and liver have some effect on the blood 
quality and content. 

First Doctor: For that matter, 1 understand that Minot and 
Murphy and a couple of others are working on that an^e 
now. If your patient can hang on long enough maybe 
she can be saved. 

Third Doctor; Do you realize that there are about thirty 
thousand suffering in this country alone, and not one 
thing can be done for them? 


Lively marcliM are 
well suited to 
health programs. 


Combine the last 
three sentences. 
Avoid the stereo- 
typed scene open- 
ing “We hear — .** 


As originally sub- 
mitted SS speeches 
opened wim 
‘^eU.” These 
have been printed 
as submitted as a 
warning to the 
student writer of 
conversation. 


The number of the 
room is unimpor- 
tant here but when 
numbers are im- 
portant write them 
out so that an- 
nouncers can’t 
muff them. 


OrammaticaUy 
confusing. Use 
dashes, the most 
helirful of radio 
punctuation, be- 
tween the **some- 
things.” Interest 
aroused by a spe- 
cific case rather 
than generalisa- 
tion. 


Dialogue is in- 
fiHrmative, also 
brings in medical 
research. 


Doctors don’t 
guess. 


Antecedent too re- 
'mote, use doctor’s 


Omit **for Uiat 
matter’* and bdag 
out the idea by 
llvery. 


waited 

in nos too dli|w— 
mliig. 
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Second Doctor: Well, if Minot can turn the trick, maybe it 
won’t be long before . . . {Fading) 

Announcer: The year is 1924, two months later. Doctor 
Baxter, whom we just heard, is with his patient. He enters 
her room. 

Patient : {She speaks in a strained voice, vyeakly) Good morning. 
Doctor. 

Doctor: Good morning! Say, I’ve got the best news for you, 
you’ve ever heard ! 

Patient: {Sighs and laughs weakly) Got a reprieve from the 
warden for me? 

Doctor: You weren’t fooling when you said that! 

Patient: But . . . but what do you mean? It’s hopeless. 
Doctor; you needn’t try to make me feel any better. I 
know how things stand. I don’t have a chance. 

Doctor: {Excitedly) Yes, yesterday I would have agreed with 
you. Today, no. Do you realize, young lady, you’re 
going to make medical history? Do you realize that? 

Patient: What are you talking about? Have they found a 
cure? Have they? Oh, don’t hold anything back from me! 

Doctor: Look, I didn’t want to tell you before, in case any- 
thing fell through, but they’ve found a cure. After a long 
series of laboratory tests. Dr. Minot and Dr. Murphy 
have announced what should be an infallible cure for 
pernicious anemia. And you’re going to take the first 
treatment as soon as your nurse gets back from the 
kitchen. 

Patient: The kitchen? Don’t tell me I have to eat pie? 

Doctor: Well, not quite. But listen to this. All you have to do 
is eat a pound of liver a day in any form you want. And, 
dear madam, I think we can safely promise you, you’ll live 
to hold your great grandchildren on each knee ! 

Patient: Oh, doctor . . . No . . . 

Doctor: Yes, yes! I mean every word of it! Now isn’t that 
wonderful ? 

Patient: Wonderful? It’s a recall from the grave. But we 
must call my husband and children. 

Doctor: Don’t worry. I called them up already. They’ll be 
right over. 

Patient: But just what’s the idea of liver instead of nasty 
medicine ? 

Doctor: Well, it’s this way. Imagine that the marrow of your 
bones is your blood factory. It really is, you see. Well, 
when that goes on the blink in a certain way about which 
we don’t know,gyour red blood corpuscles never get a 
chance to get out into your blood, and, bingo, you have 
pernicious anemia. Anyway, somehow the eating of liver 
corrects that ; understand ? 

Patient: And, Doctor, I’ll never have a sword hanging over 
my head again? 

Doctor: Well, I don’t like to make any rash promises, but 
just between you and me, I think that everything is going 
to be all right. 
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Omit **wlio]ii we 
heve just heard.** 
That was two 
months ago we 
heard him. 


Giving sick woman 
hope has an audi> 
ence appeal. Lis- 
teners like vi- 
carious hapidnesB. 


Omit the “yes.** 


Poor excited con- 
versation. 


Omit **Look.** 
Rather an emphatic 
statement from a 
doctor, yet the skit 
was checked. I 
think the doctor 
might have been 
more reserved, but 
that might slow 
down the tempo. 


Has the auUior 
sacrificed pathos 
and realism for 
colloquial speech? 


Repetition of 
sounds **recall** 
**cail.*’ She is quite 
wordy for one so 
sick. 


It takes more than 
‘‘huts’* and “wells*’ 
to make conver- 
sation. 


A little confusing 
but it gets away 
from medical 
terms. 
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Patient: Oh, how can I thank you. Doctor? What is there to 
say? 

Doctor: Don’t Uiank me, young lady. Minot and Murphy may 
be your saints . . . 

Fade-out, 

Announcer: And so a week passes. Again we hear Doctor 
Baxter. He is speaking with another doctor. 

First Doctor: WVIl, Baxter, a week has passed now. How's 
your patient coining? 

Second Doctor: LcK)ks all right .so far. Her complexion is 
improved, heart palpiitations have slowed down percepti- 
bly. Yes, she’s all right so far. 

First Doctor: What do you mean, “so far"? Exp)ect a 
relapse ? 

Second Dwtor: No, not that, thank heavens. 

First Doctor: W’ell, what’s wrong then? 

Six^oND Doctor: My dear sir, the trouble is that we have not 
taken into consideration the human element. 

First Doctor: The human element? What do yon mean by 
that? 

Second Doctor: Did you ever try to eat one kind of focnl every 
day for a week? 

First Doctor: Oh, oh, I think I understand. Lady no like 
liver, right? 

Second Doctor: Right. And I don’t blame her one bit. Except 
that if she doesn’t continue with her liver she won’t 
have to worry about eating anything hereafter except 
milk and honey. 

First Doctor: Well, how do you give her the liver? 

Second Doctor: Look, we’ve fried it, chopped it, lioiled it, 
broiled it, baked it, .stewed it. We’ve mixed it with every- 
thing but the bed linen and its still liver. 

First Doctor: Well, that isn’t so funny. 

Second Doctor: I should .say it i.sn’t .so funny. We’ve just 
begun to find the solution. In .short, the battle isn’t over 
yet by any means. 

First Doctor: Anything being done about it? 

Second Doctor: Yes, I guess there is. Both Minot and I.saacs 
are trying to dope out some extract from the liver and then 
inject the stuff. 

First Doctor: How are they coming? 

Second Doctor: What can you say? Either you’ve got it or 
you haven’t got it. They do seem to be on the riglit track, 
though. 

First Doctor: Well, if they are, it’ll mean life and happiness 
to between twenty and fifty thou.sand people in this 
country alone. 

Fade-out, 

Announcer: The year is Dr. Isaacs, later to become 

Doctor Isaacs of the University of Michigan, is heard 
talking with a colleague. The doctor speaks; 


When f>088ible 
avoid announcer 
transitions. Par- 
ticularly over- 
worked are such 
scene introductions 
as **we find,” ‘*we 
hear,” “the place.” 
My, how fast these 
weeks are passinc 
— just proves how 
unnecessary the 
announcer was. 


light vein in con- 
versation is relief 
from serious sub- 
ject matter. 


Awkward. Change 
to **It*8 hard to 
say.” 


Dr. Raphael 
Isaacs, 

Bad. **ls talking-^ 
the doctor speaks.” 
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Doctor Isaacs: {li is a mildy pleasant voice) Well, gentlemen, 
I think we have it. The days of liver stuffing should be over. 

Second Doctor: May 1 he the first to congratulate you and 
your colleagues? When will the extract l>e ready for use 
and how will it be used? 

Doctor Isaacs: Well, it is ready for use right now. Laboratory 
tests have been most successful and there is no reason to 
wait any longer. As for its use, well, it will be done by 
muscular injections. 

Second Doctor: And how often will the injections be ad- 
ministered, Doctor? 

Doctor Isaacs: Well, you see, that's one of tlie best parts of it. 
Whereas the patient formerly had to down a half pound 
of liver a day. one of these injections a week should suffice. 

Second Doctor: That’s certainly marvelous. To think that the 
victims of pernicious anemia need worry about old age 
and not anemia ! 

D(*ctor Isaacs: Yes, if he realizes that he has pernicious 
anemia. The tragedy is that people may suffer a loss of 
strength, see their complexions grow yellow, etc., and still 
do nothing because they don’t realize there is anything 
WToug with them. 

Fade-out, 

Annocncer: The year is 19*27. The place: The Thomas Henry 
Simpson Memorial Institute for Medical Research. Pdr a 
year now the liver extract has been given to the victims 
of the dread <lisease. A nurse and a doctor are speaking. 

Doctor: (hnnl morning, nurse. How is room two-nineteen 
doing? 

Nurse: Fairly well, diKrtor. 

Doctor: Anything wrong? 

Nurse: Not with his physical condition, dmtor, no. 

Doctor: W\dl, just what is the matter then? 

Nurse: Well, the thing is, doctor, those intramuscular injec- 
tions are causing him a lot of pain. 

D<k;tor: Hmminmm, I remember his complaining about that 
before. 

Nurse: Well, it seems to be causing him more trouble now. 

Doctor: If the latest developments work out he needn't worry 
about that any longer. 

Nurbe: Why, doctor, is there something new being brought 
out? 

DocrroR: Yes, some Boston doctors have suggested that the 
intramuscular extract be injected into the vein instead. 
Not only would it cause less pain, but it could be ad- 
ministered less often. Say, once a month instead of pnce 
a week. 

Nurse: Are they making any progress in that direction? 

Doctor: As a matter of fact* we’re going to try it out in the 
morning. If it succeeds, a great advance has been made. 
If not . * . 


I rtt^r doubt 
that Dr. Isaacs 
would use the 
expression ‘‘liver 
stufBng.** 


Wordy. 


Not clear. 


“The place . . . 
are speaking.** 
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Fade-ovJt, 

Announcer: The next morning, two men and a woman, the 
doctor, his patient, and the nurse are in a white-walled 
room. The place: The University Hospital. The doctor 
speaks: 

Doctor: All right, now, if you’ll just sit back and relax, Mr. 
Chalmers. Is everything ready, nurse? 

Nurse: Everything is ready, doctor. 

Doctor: Is the needle sterilized? 

Nurse: Here it is, doctor. 

Doctor: All right, swab the arm and hand me the needle. 

Nurse: Here you are, sir. 

Doctor: All right, Mr. Chalmers, just relax now. It won’t 
hurt a bit. 

Chalmers: Don’t worry about me, doctor. I’m ready. 

Doctor: All right. Here we go. {A moments silence) There we 
are. 

Chalmers: Doctor, doctor. I’m beginning to feel faint! 

Doctor: It looks like his blood pressure again. Must be going 
down fast. Quick, nurse, is the adrenalin ready.’' 

Nurse: Here it is. 

Chalmers: Doctor, doctor (weakly) ^ can’t you do something? 
I’m . . . {Pause) 

Doctor: Blood pressure still going down? 

Nurse: Yes, sir. 

Doctor: There, this should check it. (Pause) There we are. 
Yes, that seems to have done it all right. He should be all 
right now. How’s his pulse ? 

Nurse: Getting stronger, sir. 

Doctor: Well, that was almost a close one. Feel better now, 
Mr. Chalmers? 

Chalmers: -(He speaks very weakly for the rest of the sc^ne) 
A bit better, doctor. Awfully weak though. 

Doctor: Well, I think you’ll be all right now. 

Chalmers: I’m afraid I almost passed out. What happened? 

Doctor: It’s difficult to say. It was more or le.ss unexpected. 
It appears as though we’ll have to go back to the muscular 
injections. 

Chalmers: (Hopelessly) Oh, doctor, not that, I hope. That’s 
worse than this! 

Doctor: Well, we’ll have to resort to that for the time l>eing, 
at least until we find out what’s wrong with the intra- 
venous injection. 

Chalmers: Doctor, I think if I had to get stuck in the muscle 
again like a pig or eat another ounce of liver, I’d just as 
soon give it all up. 

Doctor: Now don’t you worry. We’ve gotten this far and we’re 
not going to stop now, I can assure you. 

Chalmers; Well, Doctor, I’m in your hands. It’s up to you. 

Doctor: (Dryly) Yes, so are twenty thousand other patients. 
But, as I say, don’t worry. In the meanwhile, you had 
better get a good rest. In case you don’t reidize it, that was 


Thif wliols 
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typed, and on- 
uecessary. 
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somewhat of a shock you had. All right, nurse, you may 
take him hack to his room. 

Chalmers: Well, I certainly hope you men find something 
quickly. 

Doctor: (Half to himself) No, Mr. Chalmers, we haven’t 
reached the final solution yet. If there's something in the 
extract itself that raises such a rumpus with you, we're 
going to find it and take it out. But until then, and 1 may 
give you some hope that it shouldn’t take too long, you’ll 
just have to be content with the muscular injections. 

Chalmers; But, doctor . . , 

Doctor: Come now. You’re no baby any longer. Don’t worry 
about it. I’ll see you in the morning. 

Chalmers: All right, doctor, you’re the boss. 

Doctor: Good day, sir. All right, nurse. Please help him back 
to his room. 

Fade-out, 

Announcer: No easy matter did the doctors find it. Days 
passed, then weeks. After locating what caused the sud- 
den lowering in blood pressing, no suitable filter could l>e 
found to remove the harmful substance. How the filter 
was finally found is a story in itself. Ann Arbor residents 
may still recall with bitter taste in their mouths the drink- 
ing water of but a few years past. But let us reconstruct 
the scene for you when the filter was found. The scene, 
Dr. Isaac’s office in the Simpson Memorial Institute. 
Weeks after the episode with patient Chalmers, we find 
Dr. Isaacs and the Institute Head, Dr. Sturgis, talking. 

Dr. Isaacs: Well, at least we’ve found what causes the trouble. 

Dr. Sturgis: How is the man doing now.^ 

Isaacs: Nothing serious, once the effects wear off. 

Sturgis : Certainly amazing the way his blood pressure dropped 
off. 

Isaacs: Well, at least it’s quite clear that we can’t use the 
intravenous injection the way it is. Incidentally, I sup- 
pose you know the man underwent a severe chill later. 

Sturgis: Yes, the nurse in charge told me. 

Isaacs: Well, I, for one, am stumped. After all, how can we filter 
out the troublemaker without taking out everything that 
makes the extract what it is? 

Sound: There is the slam of the door as Dr, Bethell enters, 

Isaacs: Hello, hello, Dr. Bethell. 

Bethell: Sorry I’m late. 

Sturgis: Doesn’t matter. We haven’t accomplished anything 
anyway. 

Bethell: It’s certainly a pleasure to drink that water noir. If 
it weren’t for this conference I could have stood at the 
fountain all afternoon. It’s the first decent drink of water 
since I’ve come to this town. 

Isaacs: I still don’t see how they could take all the stuff out of 
water. That wato* must have been ninety per cent 
calaum and iron and ten par cent water* 


Conversation is no 
excuse for bad 
grammar. Weak 
scene endiim. 
Strengthen by hav- 
ing doctor end with 
an idealistic posi- 
tiveness that re- 
search will conquer 
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Sound. 
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Sturgis; I don’t know myself, I understand they use Permutit 
as a filter. 

Isaacs: Hmmm, Permutit? Hmmmmm. certainly must be a 
wonderful filter. 

Pethelu: Well, there’s certainly no comparison. The onl;y 
thing the filter left behind was the water! 

Isaacs: Well, it seems to me if Permutit could filter out the 
impurities in the water, it could filter out anything. {They 
all chuckle) Say, suppose we were to try it on the liver 
extract? {Pause) 

Bethelu: That isn't a bad idea at that! We haven't use<l it yet, 
have we? Can't lose anything but a little time. 

Sturgis: Well, we might try it at that. As you say, gentlemen, 
we have little to lose. If it dcH\s succeed, queerer things 
have happened. If its doen't, well . . . 

Fade-oui, 

l>ocm>R: All right, nurse. Is everything reatlN ? 

Nurse: Yes, sir. 

Doctor: Don't forget. '^I'he minute there is any change in 
bhM>d pressure, let me know immediately. 

Patient: Do you think there will he, d<K*tor? 

Doctor: No, frankly, 1 don’t, W'e seem to have discovereil 
something that has turned the trick. You may lafigh, but 
it's the same filter they use to clear the water in this city. 
We trie<l it as somewhat of a last resort and, after extensive 
laboratory tests, it seems to work. We're going to see 
definitely now. 

Patient: But what if it doesn't? 

Doctor: Well, we'll just have to keep trying. The new intra- 
venous injection is t<H> valuable a method to <lrop and 
forget about. 

Patient: But • , . but if it doesn’t work now, will it harm me 
at all? 

Doctor: No, you needn't worry. Now just relax, Mr. Johnson. 
Hand me the needle, nurse. All right. {A slight, pa'iise) {Slow 
dovyn considerably in tempo. Increase intensity of voice.) 
There we are. Blood pressure, nurse ? 

Nurse: No change, dixitor. 

Doctor: Pulse? 

Nurse. Strong. 

Doctor: How do you feel, Mr. Johnson? 

Patient: Fine as ever, doctor. 

Doctor: Any change yet, nurse? 

Nurse: No, sir. Blood pressure one-twenty. Pulse normal. 
{Pause) 

Doctor: Then . . . this is it. Thank God! After all these 
years. Then this is it! 

Fade-out. 

Sound: Three bars of march music. Fade into announcer^ s voice 
and keep playing. 

Announcer: Yes, it was itl.Aiter years of research, after years 
of death and suffering, what may be the final solution has 
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been reached ! From tlie daily diet of liver to the monthly 
injection of the extract was the progress made. No longer 
does the victim of pernicious anemia need live in the 
shadow of fear. Once a lio})eless case, it is now subject to 
simple, sure, safe treatment — thanks to the patience of 
such great humanitarians and scientists as Doctors 
Minot and Murphy and the men of Michigan. 

Already the death rate has been cut to one-half and is 
going down steadily. Citizens of Michigan may well be 
proud of Doctors Sturgis, Isaacs, and associates. It is men 
like they wlio offer the greatest justification for the exist- 
ence of the democratic state-endowed university. It is 
men like they w^ho have led and will lead the irresistible 
march of science! It is because of men like they that Science 
Does March On! 

Souffd: Briny out the march in f ull to cloite the program just before 
station identijicati on . 


The purpose of the 
above skit is obvi- 
ous. Medical skits 
must be checked 
by medical men 
before they are 
presented. The 
combining of real 
individuals such as 
Doctors Isaacs, 
Sturgis, and Beth- 
ell, with unnamed 
characters rives 
greater authen- 
ticity. 


THE GRAY-EYED MAN OF DESTINY 
Bv Phil Milhous 

Announckk: Wavshington, D.C,, February 11, 1939, by Ass(ku- 
ated Press: Two cases of musty documents wliich arrived 
in Washington today may slie<l new light on one of the 
most lurid tales in tlie history of the Americas, a story 
replete with adventure and freebooting. These papers are 
understood to tell more of the story of the Tennesseean, 
William Walker, who, just before the Civil War, made 
liirnself president of Nicaragua with the help of a few 
Americans and was well on his way to uniting all the 
Central .Xmericas until he fell into the hand>i of tlie 
British navy. 

Sound: Bugle calls. 

Narkator: We present here a fictionalized account of tlie 
career of William Walker, known to history as the “ Gray- 
eyed Man of Destiny." Walker w^as born at Nashville, 
intended for the ministry, educated at schools in the 
South, East, and in EurofHj. He successively turned to 
medicine, law, journalism, and military conquest. With 
less than 100 men — the self-styled “90 Immortals" — 
he made himself president of Nicaragua, much to the 
embarrassment of the government at Washington. 

What was behind such amazing audacity? He met a girl 
. . . The time is 1850. The scene a ballroom in the gay 
Maxwell House at Nashville, Tennessee. William Walker, 
just returned from Europe, stops his friend, Lawrence: 

Sound: Waltz music . . * faint voices . . . and laughter. 

Walker: Lawrence! Lawrence, I say! Here ... by the 
window. 

Lawrence: Yes, William? 

WAiiKER: Who is she? There, she in the white with red roses. I 
haven’t taken my eyes from her all evening. 


A newspaper clip- 
ping as the basis 
for a story is trite 
but attracts atten- 
tion. Except for the 
“19S9’» the item 
was used exactly 
as printed. It shows 
how unsatisfactory 
the long sentences 
and diction of a 
news item are for 
radio. 


Bugle calls fol- 
lowed by waltz 
music are bad. Re- 
place with theme 
music. 

Biographical mate- 
rial adds to au- 
thenticity of the 
skit. 


As much of the 
plot is exposed in 
introduction <*He 
met a girl,** which 
is banal, is per- 
mitted to create 
interest. 


Carry through the 
scene. 
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Lawrence: Why, ah . . . she . . . 

Walker: Well? Out with it! There, Lawrence, is the girl I’m 
going to marry. 

Lawrence: M-marry? 

Walker: Yes, marry! 

Lawrence: But you can’t. She . . . she is already engaged! 

Walker: Not after she has met me, she isn’t. I shall have her. 

Lawrence: You — ! You’re crazy! 

Walker: Crazy with love for her with whom I have not spoken. 
Lawrence, I tell you, I shall have her. I always have what 
I want. Will you tell me ? 

Lawrence: Really, William. This isn’t Europe, you know. 
At least wait until the “new” has worn off and you are 
at home again in local society. 

Walker: {Abstractedly) Oh, bother local society. She is all 
I care for. 

Lawrence: But . . . 

Walker: But me no buts. Come, will you tell me her name? 

Lawrence: Not until I am sure you will behave as a gentleman 
should ! 

Walker: Then the devil take you! I’ll go to her myself! 

Lawrence: Come back here! William! 

Fading: Mmic in background. 

Walker: I beg your pardon. 

Margaret: Sir? 

Walker: I am going to speak to you! 

Margaret: Wh — what! 

Walker: I said, “I am going to speak to you.” 

Margaret: Ye- Yes. That’s what I thought you said! 

Walker: It’s as good an introduction as any. Come now — 
can’t we dispense with the usual falderal ? 

Margaret: You seem to have. 

Walker: I could persuade any one of a dozen matrons on the 
floor to present me, but I hate doing things that way. 

Margaret: Why, may I ask? 

Walker: Oh, because I should then have to stay and answer 
questions for the rest of the evening, and to ask about their 
families of whom I have happily forgotten and to accept 
invitations to this and that untU — ^in short, I shouldn’t 
have a word alone with you all evening. 

Margaret: That would be sad. 

Walker: To me it would be. My dear young lady, you can’t 
possibly imagine how you have taken me. If you but 
dance one-quarter so divinely as you look, we shall be 
the focus of all eyes! 

Magaret: We, sir! 

Walker: Pardon me — do I know you well enough to request 
the honor of a dance? 

Margaret: Sir! What a question upon first sight! 

Walker: What a girl! 

Margaret: I don’t know what to say. 

Walkjbr: Then I’ll tell you. 


Convereatioiial 
style tnd diction ol 
wiUker is stilted to 
bring out his odu- 
cational back- 
ground, the period, 
and the locale. 

•*I shall have her** 
is bad. The radio 
audience is slert to 
find an unexpected 
interpretation. 

A very awkward 
sentence to read 
understandably. 


Characters are 
introduced gradu- 
aUy in this skit so 
that the listener 
may become ac- 
quainted with each 
voice before a new 
one is heard. 


Walker through his 
reading must make 
himaelf a romantic 
swashbuckler, a 
gentleman not 
bound by conven- 
tions. Director 
must see that 
Walker does not 
sound rude or con- 
ceited. He should 
be rather a dashing 
and winning young 


This love interest 
which it In reality 
Introductory, is 
' (too much 


that is til* materisl 
thst wasdis* 
covered In the 


Honed in th# newt 
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MABOARirr: Yes? 

Walkbr: Yes! 

Margaret: Yes, what? 

Walker: That’s it — “Yes.” Say it, won’t you? Say you will 
dance with me. 

Margaret: I . . . 

Walker: It doesn’t matter how you say it — only say, “yes.” 

Margaret: You are the strangest person! 

Walker: You think so because I have been out in the world 
and don’t care for your silly conventions. You’ll think 
otherwise when you know me as I already know you. 

Margaret: (A touch of mischief) You know me? 

WaLker: Ah, yes, Gracious Lady! I have known you always 
in my dreams! 

Margaret : Did your dreams tell you my name ? 

Walker: “A rose by any other name” — what does it matter? 
You are beautiful! 

Margaret: Really, sir. You are most forward. And not even 
to know my name ! 

Walker: Do you know mine? 

Margaret: Certainly not. 

Walker: Then we are on even ground. But I could tell you 
mine. 

Margaret: It would be strange if you couldn’t. 

Walker: But I can — I could say, “Miss — ^ah, Miss”? . . . 

Margaret: Alexander! 

Walker: {Triumphantly) Miss Alexander, may I present 
myself, a most humble and unworthy wretch at your feet, 
William Walker, esquire, of the Capitol Boulevard 
Walkers, lately returned from six dreary years of European 
exile ... a man upon whom the gods have just now 
smiled ! 

Margaret: Very well, Mr. William Walker. If you will go now 
and contrive to be properly presented, I shall be honored 
to dance with a young man of the Capitol Boulevard 
Walkers. Until then I must not be seen with you. Oh 
bother! I have an escort somewhere about. I can’t imagine 
what could be keeping him. 

Walker: No doubt he has seen how beautifully we are getting 
on together and shot himself in despair. 

Margaret: Go now. And don’t forget the introduction. How 
do you think Mother would regard this little affair? 

Walker: Oh, she’d be most delighted. Quite a worry, getting 
one’s daughter to know the right sort of people. 

Margaret: Being a Walker is a step in the right direction, but 
it doesn’t mean that you are the right sort of person. 

Walker: For you, dear lady, I dare hope to be the only person! 
Fad^ ... 

Narrator: One month later-^Walker in the parlor of Margaret 
Alexander’s home: 

Waiker: Very well. Don’t draw away from me. I shall not 
toudi you again. 


“Out in the world” 
trite. 


Welker eeemf 
“guehy,” not sin- 
cere. It seems out 
of cbarscter, but 
sccording to the 
finsl cUmsz she 
influences his life. 


When resd sloud 
this does not 
sound converse- 
tional. Revise. 


Merely s fade is 
not sdeqnste ss s 
tran^tion. 
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Margaret: You mustn’t. 

Walker: Am I so repulsive.?* 

Margaret: No, I rather ... I like you . . . 

Walker: That is not enough. Can you love me? 

Margaret: I can never love you. 

Walker: I shouldn’t have made you say that. You will regret 
it when you realize that you do love me. 

Margaret: William, 1 have told you every way 1 know how. 
I like you. I admire you — at least I did before you went 
mad. 

Waiacer: Mad? 

Margaret: What else do you call this scheme of leading 
seventy men against a whole nati<»n? 

Walker: If you could only see it as 1 do! T have every plan 
mapped out, every move! With a little luck I can't fail. 

Margaret: You must really think little of me to ask that I 
accompany y<^u in sear<‘h of this will o' the wisp. 

Walker: If you only believed in me! With you near me I 
should conquer tlie world and lay it at your fe(*t. 

Margaret: William, if you could, do you think you have the 
right ? 

Walker: Have you heard the phrase ‘‘manifest destiny"? 
It was created, perhaps, by the late Napoleon ? 

Margaret: And are you another Napoleon? 

W’^aijcer: Napoleon failed. I shall not fail! 

Margaret: You believe it! 

Walker: I know it! Let the lord of the lands above the Great 
Lakes and the tawny peoples of the .south look to it — 
America is destined to round out her territories with 
the sea! 

Margaret: That is more ridiculou.s each moment. You are 
ruining, destroying all the e.steem I once held for you. 

Walker: How? 

Margaret: How? Oh, William — With your comic-opera 
sell ernes and your comic-opera army? 

William: You have hurt me, Margaret, as only you could; but 
still I love you. When I have conquered — ^and I shall 
conquer, I shall send for you and ask you to share it with 
me. {Fadsa) 

Announcer: The .scene changes to W’^alker’s rooms one year 
later. We find him with his friend l^Awrence. 

Lawrence: William, you mu.st give up this nonsen.se. You have 
the brighte.st future of any man in Nashville if you 11 
only settle down. Return to the law, or the ministry, or 
medicine! Imagine, a brilliant career in any one of three 
professions, and you mu.st be off to Nicaragua with a 
handful of men! 

Walker: If you don’t wish to accompany me, Lawrence . . . 

Lawrence: I gave you my word. You know 111 be with you, 
but it’s hopeless. You can't do it! 

Walker: You’ll see! 


The facte con- 
tained in thie skit 
were checked for 
hietorical accuracy. 
In order to con- 
dense the story 
into a IS-minute 
skit subscenes had 
to be eliminated 
and the build-up 
for scenes cut to a 
minimum. The 
combination of in- 
conceivable facts, 
though true, and 
condensed form 
detract from the 
truthful impres- 
sion. It is a 30- 
minute plot in a 
IS-minute period. 
It is educanonal 
in that it tells of a 
little-known his- 
torical incident. 


Character deline- 
ation. 


An announcer 
breaking in to give 
a time lapse and 
scene change is 
bad. How can this 
transition be im- 
proved? 


Beginning of the 
hi^orical plot. If 
there is a fault in 
this play it is that 
there are two plots 
— ^the love story, 
which dominates 
the first half* and 
the historicsi, 
which fills the 
second half. 
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Lawrence: But is any girl worth it? Now, listen, I know 
Margaret rather well, and . . . 

Walker: (Sharply) Lawrence, as you value our friendship, 
say nothing against . . . 

Lawrence: Never! But you will get over it. Remember, 
“Men have died and worms have eaten them - but not 
for love.*^ 

Walker: Do you think she would pity me if I were dea<l? 
Some heroic death? That at least would be something! 

TiAWRENCE: This has gone far enough. 

Walker: She dreams of knights in armor, perliaps. (Excited) 
She doesn’t notice me. But she will. She will wlien I have 
conquered a nation and laid it at her feet ! 

Lawrence: You’re mad! 

Walker: Then let the world look to my madness — and yours. 
For I shall take you with me, I>awrence, and you shall 
share scK'ond only to me. Is romance dead? Not while I 
live! Oh, I’ll show her! (Fadex) 

Announcer: In a New Orleans fortuneteller's bootli Walker 
heard the prophecy that was to make for his temporary 
success and to give him his name of “Gray -eyed Man of 
Destiny." New Orleans! 

Sound: Street noises . . . hucksters, 

Gypsy: Seftores! Se£iores! I tell fortune! I read palm! 

Lawrence: Try her, William. She is really goo<l — slie told me 
remarkable things. 

Gypsy: Si! Si! Cross my palm weeth seelver an’ I weel tell you! 

Walker: I have not time for such foolishness! 

liA whence: She told me that I should be unlucky in this war, 
but that I was lucky in love! 

Walker: Hmmmm -lucky in love . . . ? Very well. I'll 
humor you. Here— now your palm is crossed with silver, 
tell me what is in store for me ? 

Gypsy: Ah, thees lines! It foretell grr-ate theengs for Senor. 

Walker: Come. I want facts. What do you see for me in 
Nicaragua? 

Gypsy: Seftor, your eyes! 

Walker: Yes, Yes, My eyes. They are gray. I know- it. People 
often remark about them. 

Gypsy: And you are going to Nicaragua, yes? 

Walker: Yes. 

Gyp8Y: But, Seftor, I come from Nicaragua, and . . . 

Walker: Here. Did I pay you to tell my fortune or your own? 
I don’t care where you were bom. 

Gypsy: But seftor, the prophecy! It is legend in Nicaragua that 
the people who are poor and oppressed there weel one day 
be liberate by a man weeth gray eyes! Eet ees all written 
in your hand — seftor, you are zat man! 

Fades 

Narrator: At first the Gypsy ^s prophecy made little impres- 
sion upon Walker. He met many exiles from Nicaragua 


I would prefer to 
have this brought 
out in dialogue ; 
the announcement, 
however, saves 
time. A transition 
to New Orleans 
was necessary to 
comply with his- 
torical facts. In too 
many instances the 
announcement 
gives away the 
story that foUows. 


In writing dialect 
the author must be 
consistent — don’t 
write “is” in one 
line and “ees” in 
the next. Don’t 
omit the article in 
one place and in- 
sert it in the next. 
It is wiser to allow 
the director to put 
in the dialect than 
to Idnd actors by 
the script form. 
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seeking haven in New Orleans, who remarked upon his 
resemblance to the legendary deliverer of their country, 
and finally he grew to believe in his destiny himself. The 
revolution he engineered has been successful for the time 
being. We are in the audience chamber of the presidential 
palace. 

Wjllkeb: You forget that I am president, Lawrence. I shall see 
whom I please. 

Lawrence: But, William, you must see him. Castrillon is a 
proud man. He . . . 

Walker; All the more reason to let him cool his heels! He will 
learn what it is to disobey my orders. 

Lawrence: Ail the more reason to play up to his pridt‘ — to see 
that he meets with no affront. 

Walker: His pride! Affront! And do you think it’s no affront 
to me to have my orders disrespected.^ Pride? I shall 
teach these people to have pride ! 

Lawrence: William, will you never learn? You spend six 
months in Paris, visit the Riviera for a while, perhaps, and 
you think that qualifies you to understand and handle 
the Latin temperament ! 

Walker: I shall show you how I handle the Latin tempera- 
ment! 

Sound: Bang of fi»t on desk. 

Walker: Orderly! 

Orderly: Yes, sir! 

Walker: Have the guards bring in the prisoner! 

Orderly: Yes, sir. 

Sound: Door opening. 

Orderly: Bring in the prisoner! 

Sound: Tramping in. Door closes, 

Castrillon: Serlor Presidente! Ah, at last I see you! I do not 
onderstan*. I have presume that you are honorable man, 
yet I have been arrest’, thrown eento preeson — I . . . ! 

Walker: You can understand that I am president, Castrillon, 
that it is death to disobey my orders. You refused my order 
that you should contribute to the war fund, did you not? 

Castrillon: But seflor President! Ze amount! Eet was too 
much. Eet would ruin me! 

Walker* I shall ruin you if you do not — and take all your 
property. 

Castrillon: But seftor — {laughs) you make Americain joke! 
You Americains are so fond of ze joke! 

Walker: I never make jokes, Castrillon. Will you obey my 
order? It is already doubled by your insolence. 

Castrillon : I see — ^first you weel ruin me, zen you weel make 
it double! You do make joke, seflor, ver* funnee joke! But 
I weel not obey eet. Perhaps you do not know who lam? 
Allow me to introduce myself — Don Pedro Felipe Antonio 
de Castrillon y Sanchez, el eonde de Campostelo, el . , . 

Walker: That will do. There are no more titles of nobility 
except when I shall give them. So you will not submit? 


A UtU« theme 
mueic ia beck- 
ground will rive 
relief from the 
taUdng transitioxi. 


The repetition of 
this speech open- 
ing is bad. 


“Affront.” Can’t 
you find a better, 
more vivid word? 


Uae aound to bring 
orderly in. 
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Cabtrxllon: Nevaire! My ancestors, zey do not submit. Zey 
were at ze siege of Zamorra. Zey fought ze Moors for Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. We do not submit, seftor! 

Walker: I have no time to waste with Spanish fools. Corporal! 
This man is to be executed. 

Corporal: Yes, sir! 

Lawrence: This is no time for jest, William. 

Walker: Do you think I jest, Lawrence? Castrillon does not 
think so. Perhaps you will go to the window and watch 
the proceedings. Take him away! 

Corporal: Fall in! 

Castrillon: You may shoot me, el presidente, but you cannot 
shoot us all. You weel see! 

Sound: Sound of marching . . . the door cloaea. 

Lawrence: William, if you go through with this, whatever 
allegiance I have owed you is at an end. I will not be a 
party to this butchery. I am going home. 

Walker: Butchery? War is always butchery — hut necessary. 
I am sorry you feel that way about it. However, it suits 
my plans well enough toliave you go. I have an errand for 
you. 

Lawrence: Let me warn you, before you shoot all the pris- 
oners. There are some British subjects among them. 

Walker: No need to warn me, I^wrence. I know it. 

Lawrence: I didn’t want you to make a mistake and shoot 
them. 

Walker: What makes you think it was a mistake? 

Lawrence: William, we must get out of here immediately! 

Walker: Must we, Lawrence? (Continuing his bantering tone) 

Lawrence: We shall be trapped like rats — with the mob in 
our teeth and the British navy at our backs! 

Walker: Stick to the duties that I assign you. 1*11 see you 
through. 

Sound: Footsteps, 

Orderly: A detachment, sir, from the British ship Iris, 

Sound: Door opens. Footsteps enter . . . halt. 

Ensign: Ensign Barton, sir, from His Majesty’s ship, Iris, 
My commander’s compliments; he requests that you 
immediately release certain British subjects whom you 
have arrested. 

Walker: An ensign! Does your commander wish to insult 
me? 

Ensign: He has no wish to insult you, sir. ^ 

Walker: Has he no more manners than to send an ensign to 
treat with me? 

Ensign: I am under orders, sir. 

Walker: No doubt. Go then and tell your commander until 
he sees fit to treat with me according to my rank, 1 have 
no message for him. 

ENBldN: Sir, my commander does not recognize that you have 
my Wk beyond a self -assumed one. 

WaUPEr: Haim a care. You are impertinent! 


Minor climax in 
character develop- 
ment. 


Fading. 


Underline *‘wai.” 
Radio plays must 
be rather obvious. 
If the actor does 
not make it clear 
by his reading that 
the British have 
been killed then 
lines must be 
added for clarity. 
Subtleness is un- 
satisfactory in 
radio. 


A good many 
silSUnts. 


Every incident 
must aid in the 
character develop- 
ment and lead to 
the climax. 
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Ensign: If there is no message, sir, I feel it my duty to warn 
you that you shall hear from us shortly in quite a different 
manner, 

Sound: Click of heels. Steps out. Door closes. 

Walker: You see how I handle the majesty of the great British^ 
navy, Lawrence. In another moment I should have shot 
the impudent puppy! 

Lawrence: Maybe I should go before you shoot me! 

WAiiKER: It will not be necessary to shoot yt>u. But as 1 said, 
it suits my plan very well to have you go. In fact, I 
. intended sending you. I want you to go to Margaret. 

Lawrence: I shall! 

Walker: {Affably) Yes, I know. Tell her what glory I have 
won. How I dazzle the eyes of this entire country. Tell 
}ier I offer lier . . . 

Lawrence: {Brutally) It would be useless! 

Walker: Useless? Do you consider it useless, La>\Tence? 

Lawrence: Wor.se than useless -when she loves someone 
else ! 

Waijcer: If I thought she loved another any other — IM 
kill him! 

Lawrence: vShe loves me! 

Waijcer: You lie! 

Lawrence: No, William. There has never been a time wlien 
I could tell you. She loved me when you first met her. 

W^alker: You! 1 see it now! It was you who st<M)d between us! 
And I never sus]>ected. You to have betrayed me! 

Lawhence: I never betrayed you. It is you thai has btdrayed 
me — l>etrayed the trust 1 held in your greatness betrayed 
our friendship -sineare<i blood upon the honor of a 
soldier and a gentleman. You are a murderer, now — a fiend. 
Do you think IVIargaret would have you now\ even if .she 
loved you ? 

Walker: You ungrateful dog! 

Lawrence: I w^on’t .stay to be reviled. I shall take the first 
boat to America. 

Walker: But you aren’t going to America, Lawrence, my 
once-friend. 

Lawrence: What do you mean? 

WaIvKEh: I mean ju.st this — 

Sounds : Sound of walking to and opening drsw. 

Walker: Sentry! 

Sentry; Yes, sir! 

Sound: Walks in. 

Walker: Arrest this man! 

Sentry: Th-this inan, sir! 

Walker: This man! What other man do you .see? 

Sentry: Sir, I place you under arrest! 

Waijcer: Charge him with attempted desertion! 

Lawrence: “We who are about to die, salute you, O Attila 
of 1860r' 

Fades 


Rehearsal will take 
out some of this 
stilted speech. 


The friendship 
between Walker 
and Lawrence 
could have been 
built up a bit more 
in order to achieve 
a greater denoue- 
ment. 


Off mike. 


Too melodMiiiuitic 
and mbably over 
tko rSdio head, 
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Narrator: After the execution of Lawrence, events moved to 
a rapid climax for Walker. Before him were the howling 
armies of the Nicaraguans and Costa Ricans; behind him 
the sea and the vengeful guns of the British navy. There 
could be no escape. When his men rebelled, he knew his 
“destiny’' had tracked him down. 

Sound: Noise of door thrust open . . . pause. 

Corporal: General Walker, sir! 

Waijker: What is it, corporal? 

Corporal: Sir, we’ve had enough. WV are going to surrender 
to the Britisli! 

Wauecer: (Voice very tired) Are you, corporal? 

Corporal: Yes, sir. But we wouldn’t have, sir — not if you 
hadn't shut yourself up like this and refused to lead us out. 
So help me, we’d still a-been followin’ you. 

Walker: 1 know, corporal. Thank you. Is that all you liave 
to say? 

Corporal: Yes, sir . . . No, sir — that is, them British, they 
hate you, sir, like pizen. You could .still get out. They’s 
a little boat right at the back entrance, .sir. You could 
get away easy. 

Walker: I’m tired, corporal. Leave me, will you? 

Corporal: But, sir, them Britishers— they'll do you in, sir. 
They'll hand you over to the greasers. 

Walker: No matter, corporal. You may go now. Send the 
padre to me, will you? That’s all, I must write a letter. 

Corporal: Yes, sir — only — very well, sir! 

Sound: Steps away . . , door closes, 

Sound: Sound of pen scratching on paper. 

Walker: Dearest Margaret! . . . No, let me see. I can’t 
write to lier with the hand that has spilled the blood of 
the man she loved ! 

Sound: Sound of crumpling paper . . . door opens. 

Padre: William Walker! 

Walker: Yes, padre, I asked for you. , 

Padre: It is time! Behold your shadow, William Walker! 
How it cringes there behind you, a thing of black in the 
shadow of this little lantern! How much more black will 
your soul appear when the light of God's face is shining 
upon you! 

Walker: Peace, gotxi Father. The hour of my destiny is near! 

Padre: Are you ready to die, William W’alker? You who have 
made the streets of I.^6n run red with the blood of friend 
and foe! 

William: I am ready. Father. (To himself) To think that 
love could turn a man to such a beast! 

Padre: My son, my son, you have sinned before the Lord, 
your God. 

Walker: It is true. Father. I loved a woman. It was love 
that made me mad. 

Padre: “We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain 
we can take nothing away.” 


Faint battle 
sounds; carry 
through scene. 


“Greasers.” For- 
bidden by radio 
practice to use such 
slang designations 
of race. 


Bad characteriza- 
tion; no priest, 
whose duty it is to 
comfort all people 
about to die, would 
speak in this 
manner. 


Wordy. 

Good punch Une. 
Despite all the 
criticiam, I think 
this resulted in a 
very satisfactory 
radio play with 
such qualities as 
romance, action, 
setting, characteri- 
zation, compUca- 
tions, and the 
bizarre. Aaron 
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Walker: I should prefer that they not blindfold me, I do not 
wish my eyes— my gray eyes! — ^to be covered at the last. 
She was mistaken in one thing, good father. It was not 
a comic opera ! {Laughs sardonically) 

Music, 


Burr, MaiimiUati, 
and others could 
be used to build s 
series. More 
sound, mood music 
and tense speech 
would increase the 
suspense. 


GAME OF THE WEEK 

Dick: This is the Michigan University of the Air, broadcavSt 
directly from the campus studios in Ann Arbor. Today we 
present the third “Game of the Week.*' Jack Silcott, our 
master of ceremonies, will tell you what he has planned. 
Jack, did oiu- listeners like “Roman Adders," last week’s 
game ? 

Jack: Thank you, Dick Slade; by the requests we’ve received 
from our radio friends they certainly did enjoy “Roman 
Adders." One of our listeners, Mrs. F. P. Langsch wager 
of Bridgeport, Michigan, sent us a good “Adder." Dick, 
I'll try it on you. 

Dick: Just a minute. Now to play “Roman Adders'’ you ask 
me to discover two >\ords. After I've found the first word 
I am to add the letter for the Roman numeral you ask me 
and build the stM ond word. 

Jack: That's right, Dick. Now to a girl’s name add the Roman 
numeral for fifty and get a clironicle of history. 

Dick: Let's see. First 1 find a girl’s name, add the Roman 
numeral for fifty which is “L," and I shall have a chronicle 
of history. 

{Ans.: Anna + L) 

Jack: I wish more of our listeners would send in words for 
our games which tiiey have thought up, or send in games 
which they have found interesting to their clubs, church 
groups, or friends. 

Dick: We .still have available copies of last week’s game, 
“Roman Adders,” which will^ be mailed free of charge if 
you write for them. Just address your request to “Game 
of the Week,” Morris Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Jack: Here are Johnny Gelder and June McKee to tell us about 
today’s game. 

Johnny: Thanks, Jack. Our game today is called “State 
Briefs.” 

June: Johnny, what do you mean by “briefs”? 

Johnny: By “briefs” I simply mean an abbreviation. You 
know what the abbreviation of our states and pos.sessions 
are, don’t you? 

June: I believe I know the states, but the possessions of the 
United States are a little harder. 

Johnny: 111 try a brief on you, June. Which brief, state ab- 
breviation, is also a girl’s name? 

Ans: Minn for Minnesota, or Ida for Idaho. 

June: Just what do these briefs indnde? 


This if one of « 
feries of twenty- 
one game pro- 
grams. Each week 
a different word 
game was played. 
The ideas of some 

K mes were taken 
»m game and 
qtiix hooks but the 
names of the 
games and the 
words used were 
changed to avoid 
copy^ht viola- 
tion. Copies of 
some of the other 
games will be 
mailed upon re- 
quest to the 
author. 


These programs 
were extemporane- 
ous; therefore only 
this outline was 
prepared for the 
announcer and the 
emsees. It is 
merely an outline 
to be altered as 
required by the 
responses of the 
participants. The 
program was an 
excellent exercise 
in ad libbing for 
the students. 

A program of this 
type cannot be re- 
hearsed else it wul 
lose mn- 
taneity. The 
emsees plan jokes 
to be used during 
the program but 
they fining them 
for we first time 
during the broad- 
cast. 


Everyone partid- 
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Johnny: They include all the states, Washington, D.C., and 
the possessions of the United States. Remember, by the 
word “brief,’’ we mean abbreviation of a state name. 
Jitnb: Which state did Noah prefer? 

Ans.: Ark for Arkansas. 

Johnny: Which state is the most religious? 

Ans,: Mass for Massachusetts. 

Jttne: Which state is “mightier than the sword’’? 

Ans,: Penn for Pennsylvania. 

Johnny: Which state is sought by miners? 

Ans,: Ore for Oregon. 

June: Which state is unhealthy? 

Ans,: 111 for Illinois. 

Johnny: Which state does the III state require? 

Am,: Md for Maryland. 

June: Which state is a former president’s nick name? 

Am,: Cal for California. 

Johnny: Which state means to read carefully? 

Am,: Conn for Connecticut. 

June: Which state is used by singers? 

Am,: La for Ix>uisiana, Me for Maine. 

Johnny: Which state is “as good as a mile”? 

Am,: Miss for Mississippi. 

June: Which possession is an expression of sadness? 

Am,: Alas for Alaska. 

Johnny: Which possession do we find in geometry? 

Am,: PI for Philippine Islands. 

June: Which is worth nothing? 

Am,: O for Ohio. 

Johnny: Which will a courteous person mention last? 

Am,: Me for Maine. 

June: In which state would you find the farmer? 

Am,: Del for Delaware. 

Johnny: Which state has no automobile? 

Am,: No Car for North Carolina. 

June: An electric current which isn’t an alternating current ? 

Ans,: D.C. for District of Columbia. 

Johnny: Which state is the hero in “Arabian Nights”? 

Am,: Calif for California. 

June: Which state is the first name of a famous sports pro- 
moter? 

Am,: Tex for Texas. 

Johnny; Which state means “to understand”? 

Ans,: Ken for Kentucky. 

Jtms: Which state do little boys hate to do? (Especially to the 
bade of their necks) 

Ans,: Wash for Washington. 

Sowrnr: Which state is equal to two five-dollar gold pieces? 

Ans,: Tenn for Tennessee. 

JUira: Whioh state means “to deem“? 
dm*,: Wis for Wisconsin. 


The moaotoar 
apparent in the 
form ol the ques- 
tions most be 
eliminated in the 
extemporaneous 
questions of the 
emsees. 


The most success- 
ful game used was 
Hanh^ Panky, 
sometimes esUed 
Inky Pinky. A 
modifier and a 
noun are given, for 
instance -“in- 
ebriated animal.'* 
The conteatant is 
required to use 
synonyms that 
rnyme, the correct 
answer being 
“drunk skunk." 
Unfortunately the 
boy answered 
“soused louse." 
The latter word is 
in bad repute 
among broad- 
casters. Before 
questions for any 
quiz program are 
accepted now they 
are submitted to 
student research 
on possible risque 
answers — ^research 
conducted with 
amazing enthusi- 
asm and expur- 
gated results. 

The success of a 
program of this 
type depends emon 
the quick wit of 
all participants. 


Such books as The 
Giant Quiz Book 
and the Second 
Giant Quiz Book, 
by R. Sitfer and 
L. Crittenden, pub- 
lished by Crown 
PttbUshmg Com- 
pany of New York, 
wiB give ideas for 
such saries of 
programs. 
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Johnny: Which state is a beak or bill? 
Ans.: Neb for Nebraska. 


SPECIAL CASE 


By Michael P. Kinbella 


Scene I 

Mother: George, do you know what time it is? It's five min- 
utes of five, and Buddie isn’t home. 

Father: Oh, don't worry about him. He’s probably just out 
with some of the boys. 

Mother: I’ll bet he's down at that pel shop again, watching 
the puppies. He can't think of another tlung. 

Father: Well, after today, he'll come home to his own puppy. 
Isn’t this the darned cutest pup you've ever seen? 

Soufd: Puppy yapping. 

Mother: He certainly is. You have no idea how much this will 
mean to Bud. 

Father: Haven't I, though? You forget that I was a boy once. 
There isn't a ten-year-old boy alive wlio wouldn't jump 
out of his skin to get a dog of his own. I'll bet Bud'll l)e 
wild about him. 

Mother: Oh, dear, I hope so. Every day for two weeks he's 
l>een late. And when I ask where he's been, he says: 
“Just looking at the puppies in Mr. Fraser's window." 

Father: Can't say as I blame him. I stop there myself every 
time I go past. That’s where 1 got this dog. 

Mother: You paid quite a j>rice for him. I had no idea a little 
puppy could cost so fnuc*li. 

Father: Buddie's such a thoroughbred himself, I thought 
nothing but the best would do. 

Mother: (With a laugh) You’ve said that for ten years. .\nd 
now you say it about the puppy. 

Father: Sure. A dog and his master have to understand one 
another. From now^ on, our Imy'll l>e able to come home to 
play with his own p»ip. 

Mother: I hope so. I'm so afraid lie'll get tired and his leg will 
both'^r him ... if he stands around in the cold. 

Father: The trouble is, he wouldn't .say anything about the 
pain. He’s such a good sport alsmit it, he never complains. 

Mother: Do you realize it’s almost seven years since the day 
he fell down and hurt his hip? 

Father: It seems so unjust and cruel, somehow, to have him 
limp through life, one leg useless . . . when other boys 
have two good legs to go forward on. 

Mother: (Softly, tenderly — uoith deep understanding) Someway, 
Dad, I feel that our boy will limp hisj way to greater 
heights than most of those boys you now envy will ever 
attain. 


The opening of any 
plav selects its 
audience : there- 
fore the first few 
sentences should 
secure the lis- 
tener’s attention 
and at the same 
time jgive neces- 
sary information. 
Since the radio 
play is brief the 
author cannot 
spend much time 
in setting the 
scene. In the 
opening sentences 
or this play all 
important charac- 
ters are intro- 
duced. The mother 
is speaking to her 
husband, George, 
whom she calls by 
name ; and Buddie, 
about whom the 
play is written, is 
also introduced. 
The scene is set 
by the word 
**home.” The scene 
is familiar to 
everyone, and 
parent-child prob- 
lems are close to 
the mass listening 
audience. 


It is advisable to 
have sound before 
the sound is men- 
tioned in speech, 
therefore the 


puppy should yap 
before and after 
the father’s 
speech. 


Hint of the plot. 

A boy and a dog 
have a wide emo- 
tional appeal. 

Naaes should be 
chosen with care 
so that no con- 
fttsioA may result 
in careless lis- 
tener’s mind. 
Buddie and puppy 
are dsMerousIy 
alikOILitof 
Buddie’s dis- 
abimy. 


Boy's phyidcal dis- 
ao&^ adds to the 
emotioaal e^feel. 
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Father: Yes, I know he will. I wish I could be as little con- 
scious of his lameness as he is. You’ve been grand about 
helping him to not feel inferior to other children. 

Mother: I’ve tried. But when I see him limping along, and 
hear the tap-tap of his little crutch, I sometimes think my 
heart will break. 

Father: I feel it, too. But for his sake, we have to hide our 
own feelings. 

Mother: 1 think your idea of telling him that lie's a spetial 
ease was a stroke of genius. 

Father: It has helped, hasn’t it? 

Mother: Tremendously. 

Father: Instead of feeling sorry for himself, he feels that he's 
been set apart for a special reason. 

Mother: You’ve done wonders with him. A boy couldn't have 
a more perfect father. It’s liecause of you that he has a 
normal boy's outlook on life. 

Father: Say, hasn’t he, though? Take this puppy, for instance. 
He’s hinted around for a pup for weeks. That's typical of a 
l)oy. 

Mother: {Tenderly, yet, teasingly) x\.nd it’s typical of you to do 
everything within your power for him. 

Father: He deserves the best that life has to offer in compensa- 
tion for his handicap. Though I've convinced him that 
he’s a special case, and his lameness was given him for a 
purpose ... I wish I could feel as proud and carefree 
about it as he does. 

Mother: I know it’s hard for us to see the justice of it . . . 
but wr have loads to be thankful for. He’s alive, normal in 
his outlook, and happy. 

Father: You're right, as usual. Mother, and making him 
happy has given us happiness for ourselves. 

Mother: I can hardly wait to see his eyes light up when he 
gets home and sees his puppy. 

Father: Isn’t he unusually late tonight? I'm getting worried. 

Mother: Well, don’t worry about him. He’s probably standing 
at Fraser’s pet shop, with his nose glued to the window, 
aching for a puppy . . . 

Fade down 


The father and 
mother are to be 
very vital, hiunan, 
and underatand- 
ing. The opening 
scene should not 
be tremulous, 
doleful, or tragic. 
Only at the climax, 
in the pet shop, 
should there be a 
clutching of the 
heart strings. 

Mother’s sentence 
about boy limping 
to heights is too 
long and difficult 
for conversational 
style. 

All characters are 
easy to portray 
except possibly 
the policemen and 
Buddie. As the 
lines give little 
inkling to the 
actors about how 
the characters 
should be played, 
the director will 
have to humanize 
some of the 
dialogue. 


A good lucture 
carryover for 
Scene II. 


Scene II 


Sound: Traffic noises . . . fade out . . . bring in voices. 

Cop: Say, there. Bud, what in the woirld be ye doin’ here agin? 
Bud: Oh, hello, Mr. Moore. I'm just lookin' at the puppies. 
Cop: Be ye plannin’ to rob the place, now? 

Bud: O, gee no, Mr. Moore. I’m just wimlow shoppin’. 

Cop: Oi guiss Oi bitter be arrestin’ ye fer loiterin’. I very noight 
fer two weeks now ye’ve bin bangin’ around this window. 
Bud: Ho! You can’t kid me. Cops don’t bother arrestin’ little 
boys. 


Traffic in back- 
ground runs 
through the scene. 
Do not burlesque 
the br<^e. 

Scene i intro- 
duced two char- 
acters clearly to 
listener’s ear; now 
Scene U introduces 
two more. Good 
voice contrast in 
both scenes. Chsr- 
acters are not 
rushed at ua. 
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Cop: An’ what gives ye that idea, Oi’U be askin’? 

Bud: Why, they’re too busy catching robbers and kidnapers. 
Anyway, that’s what the G-men do. 

Cop: Oh, so ye don’t think Oi’m as shmart as the G-men, eh? 

Bud: Oh, sure — guess you are — only their work is different 
an’ more excitin’ than yours. 

Cop: So it is, eh? 

Bud: Sure. They hunt around for clues and take fingerprints, 
an’ use tear-gas bombs and disguises and things. 

Cop: Shure, and what do ye think a policeman does? 

Biro: Oh. most of the time, just blows his whistle at traffic, an* 
walks up and down the street lookin’ in case he can find 
some trouble. ' 

Cop: Now, ye mustn’t be judgin’ all cops by what ye read in the 
funny papers. Ye may not be believin’ it, but there's more 
to keepin’ the woirld straightened out then playin’ at 
detective. 

Bud: Oh, bein’ a detective isn't playin’. 

Cop: Ye’re right there, Buddie. But jist to show ye — Oi don’t 
need to be wearin’ a disguise or takin* ye’re fingerprints 
to know that roight now, ye’re mither must be a-worryin’ 
and a-wonderin’ what’s happened to you. 

Bud: Gee, I bet she is. I'd better get home as fast as I can. I 
didn’t mean to be late tonight again . . . but when I 
start lookin' at the puppies, I just can’t stop. 

Cop: An’ who knows . . . one of these days, you might be 
gittin’ a puppy o' yer own. 

Bud: Gee, do you think so, Mr. Moore? I’ve got mine all picked 
out. 

Cop: Shure, an Oi do. But ye bitter be gittin’ on with ye now. 

Bud: Okay. So long, Mr. Moore. See you tomorrow. 

Fade otd. 

Scene HI 


BxnotioxiAl 
aided by the 
friendly poUceaun. 
Action end lettinc 
bfottght out in tile 
scene very well by 
words ; the audi- 
ence cannot see so 
conversation such 
as just looking 
at the puppies’* and 
”I*m just window 
shopping** carry 
the picture through 
the air. 

I think the dia- 
logue is well 
written and in 
character for each 
character. 

Correct the repe- 
tition of sentences 
opening with 
**Oh.*’ 

Mild humor has 
value in an emo- 
tional play. 

I considered 
changing this 
scene between 
Buddie and the 
policeman to the 
opening, thinking 
that it would be 
more attention- 
catching. Leaving 
it in this location 
allowed the skit to 
“build.** 


Sound: Opening and closing of door . . . walking, vrith tapping 
of crutch* 

Bud: Hi, ya. Mom. 

Motheii: Buddie, where have you been? 

Bud: Down at the pet shop. Gee, I’d stiil be there if Mr. Moore 
hadn’t come along and told me I’d better get home. 

Mother: Well, get your things off and go in the front room. 
Dad’s there. 

Bud: He is? What’s he doin’ home this early? 

Mother: You’ll find out all about it in a tninute. Run along. 

Sound: Walking, with tapping crutch* 

Bud; Hiya, Dad.- 

Father: {Kindly) Hello, son. 

Bud: Is there anything wrong. Dad? 

Father: {With pretended sternness) I hear that you’ve been 
coming home late every night. 

Bud: Oh, yes, Dad. I don’t really mean to, though. 


Thors are only four 
scenes in this skit, 
just about the right 
number. 

Sounds are good, 
helpful, not dilB- 
cult: while they 
are largely used 
for transitions they 
aid in visualizing 
the story and char- 
acters. 

Dialogne sounds 
very naturil, 
ahnost foolproof. 

It is idoht to have 
linos so wHtton 
that no sptor can 
«poil thank. 


Rlaiag action and 
•napenaa; ' 
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Fatiibr: What’s the reason for it? 

Bud: You see, Dad, down at Fraser’s pet shop, they have the 
swellest pup in the window. I always stop and watch it. 

Fatheb: Oh, you do, eh? Something’ll have to be done about 
that. I can’t have you loitering on the streets. 

Bud; Yes, Dad. 

Father; Better look into that basket behind the big chair in 
the comer. Maybe that will bring you home on time. 

Bud; This one, Dad? 

Father: Yup. That’s the comer. 

Bud: Oh, here’s the basket — Dad! I hear something — it sounds 
like — Gee, Dad, it’s a — ^a — ^a puppy! 

Father: Belter bring it out here and take a good look at your 
property. 

Bud; Mine? Gee, thanks. Dad . . . and you, too, Mother. 
It’s a fat little thing, isn’t it? (Btid is not as enthusiastic 
as might he expected) 

Father: It certainly is. I bought one that Fraser had in the 
window, so you’d have the kind that you wanted. 

Mother: {Laughingly) Now you won’t have to glue your nose 
to the pet shop window and ache for a puppy. 

Bud: {Hesitantly) No, I — I — ^guess I won’t. 

Father: What’s the matter, son? You don’t seem very excited 
about it. You did want a puppy, didn’t you ? 

Bud: Oh, sure. Dad, only — only — 

Father: Only what? Now that you have it, you seem to have 
lost interest in it. 

Mother: Dad thought you’d be terribly happy over it. 

Bud: Oh, I am, Mother. I don’t want to spoil your surprise. 

Father: {Impatiently) Well, what’s wrong, then? Isn’t it the 
kind of pup you wanted? 

Bud: Oh, sure, Dad. It looks just like it. 

Father; Well, I’m glad to hear that, at least. {A hit angrily) 
If it looks like it, it must he it. 

Mother: Just a minute, George. Maybe Bud formed an attach- 
ment for one of the other pups. 

Father: Why, I had trouble telling one from the other. I don’t 
see what attachment could be formed through a plate- 
glass window. 

Mother: Stranger things have happened. Bud, did you have 
your heart set on some other puppy? 

Bud: Well, gee, Mother. I don’t want to hurt Dad’s feelings 
after he surprised me and everything, but . . . 

Father: Then this isnH the pup that you wanted. 

Bud: No, sir. He looks like him , . . only, mine’s different. 

Father: {Beginning to he amused) Oh, he looks like him, but 
he looks different, I suppose in order to solve this puzzle, 
we’d better go to Fraser’s and exchange this pup for the 
mysterious one you want. 

Bud: Oh* gee, would you. Dad? Oh, boy, gee! You’re a swell 
dadr you won’t fel hurt, or anything? 


The listener is 
surprised at the 
lack of enthusi- 
asm. 


What’s the 
trouble? 


Father must be 
careful in his 
interpretation. 


That word “at- 
tachment” seems 
a bit wrong. 


And the Ustener 
cheers up, too. 
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Father: It’s hard for a mere fattier to understand longings of 
youth — but if it will make you happy, it’s all right with me. 

Bud: Gee» thanks. Dad. Can we go right now? Please, Dad, I 
can’t wait. 

Mother: It s<^ems as if you’ve started something. Dad. I 
think the only thing to do is go down to Fraser’s and .see 
if we can exchange this for the pup he wants. 

Father: All right. Get your things on. Mother, and come along. 

Fade ouL 


Scene IV 


Sound: Tinkle of bell . . . footsteps. 

Fraser: Good evening, Mr. Madden. Is anything wrong? 

Father: Not much . . . excepting it's the wrong pup. 

Fraser: Oh, I thought it was one of those in the window' he had 
his heart, set on. 

Father: It is . . . hut it seems we haven’t pickeil the riglit 
P«P* 

Fraser: Well, that should he easily remedietl. I just finished 
putting a new' litter in the w imlow. I have the pups 1 took 
out ill the hack room. Just a minute, and I’ll see if we can 
find the one he wants. 

Father: Thanks, Fraser. I hope it isn’t sold. 

Bud: Oh, it was still in the window after school. 

Fraser: Well, if it was there after school ... I still have it. 
Just a minute, please. 

Bud: Oh, hoy. Dad ... I can’t wait. 

Father: Hold on, fellow', you w’on’t have to wait much longer. 

Fraber: Here’s one of them . . . I’ll put him down and let 
your son get a good kaik at him. 

Bud: Nope, that's not it. 

Father: You’re sure you’ll know your <log when you see it? 

Bud: Oh, sure! Mine’s different. 

Fraber: How’s this one? He’s a hit more playful. 

Bud: Nope, that isn’t it, either. Hey, look, that’s my dog in 
that box. See, he knows me. 

Fraber: Why, Mr. Madden, you don’t want that one. I’m 
sending it to the Humane Society, to he put away. 

Bud: Oh, gee, no, Dad. Don’t let them have my dog killed. 
Please, dad. Here, puppy, don’t you worry. I won’t let 
them hurt you. Come on, puppy. I’ll let you out. Come 
on over here. 

Mother: {with sobs) Oh, George! Ixiok! Look at tlie poor 
little thing. John! 

Father: {Stunned) Lord, Mary . . . it’s {jgasp . . . pause) 
. . . it’s lame. 

Fraber: Mr. Madden, you don’t want that dog . . . he’s 
crippled. 

Father: {Filled with emotion . . . snaps angrily at Fraser) 
You heard my son, didn’t you? That’s the dog he wants. 
We’ll take it. 


Action and aus* 
pense still rising, 
attention well held 
and denouement 
concealed. 


Words portray 
action. 


Henonement. 


The Uttmisr is 
sonewhgt sur* 
prised by fhs end- 
ing snd yst 
pleased. 
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Fraser: {Embarrassed and apologetic) Yes, sir. Ill give you 
your change. 

Bud: Gee, thanks, dad. You see, a dog and his master have to 
understand each other. An’ we will, cause he’s just like 
me. He’s a Special case, too. 

Fade mit . 

Narrator: When the pack of life grows heavy 
And its weight slows your pace. 

Be thankful for the chance to prove 
Yours is a special case. 


Excellent punch 
Une. 


No anticlimax. 


Even if the listener 
wants a moral, a 
purpose, in the 
play he can find 
one in this skit. 


You are the craftsman working, 

Life gives only the tools. 

Sunshine belongs to wise men — 
Shadows belong to fools. 

A FICKLE WIDOW 


Adaptation by Esther A. Kern from Fifteenth Century Story 


Announcer: The Michigan University of the Air [)resents 
the second program in a series of broadcasts, each of which 
is based on a short story selected from the literature of a 
different nation. Today’s presentation, “A Fickle Widow.” 
is taken from the Chinese. Its author is unknown. The 
original story apjieared in a collection of tales made during 
the fifteenth century. The author may have been inter- 
ested in pointing a moral, but he .seemed more con(*erned 
in satirizing the frailties of human nature. The same ])lot 
has l>een used many times. In the time of the Romans it 
was ‘*The Matron of Ephesus.” Anatole France told it 
in his own .style. 

Sound: Mood m usic, Chinese. 

Announcer: In the peaceful retirement of the country, there 
dwelt many centuries ago a philosopher named Chwang. 
Chwang had not been fortunate in his early married life. 
His first wife died young; his second he found it necessary 
to divorce on account of misconduct; but in the ct>mpan- 
ionship of the Lady T’ien he enjoyed a degree of happiness 
which had previously been denied him. 

Chwang: Today while I was seeking peace in the solitude of the 
hillside, I came unexj>ectedly on a newly made grave 
beside which was .seated a young woman dressed in mourn- 
ing. She was gently fanning the neW' raoiiiid. 

Lady T’ien: Why was she fanning the mound? 

Chwang: She explained that the grave contained her husband 
and that just before the stupid man died he made her 
promise that she would not marry again until the soil 
above his grave should be dry. 

Laj>y T’ien: She should not have need to wait long. 

Chwang: Indeed, she had watched it for some days, but it got 
dry so very slowly that she was fanning it to hasten the 
process. 


This script is in- 
cluded as a aample 
of an adaptation. 
All the short 
stories used in this 
series were written 
over 66 years aao 
and therefore thw 
copyrights had ex- 
pired. 


The title is short 
which makes it 
usable in the 
newspaper listing 
of programs. 


Chwang, an 
elderly philoso- 
pher; Lady TTen, 
Chwang's young 
and attractive third 
wife. 


The diction and 
sentence structure 
are somewhat 
stilted to give the 
impression that 
foreigners are 
spealdng. 


One difficulty in 
writing an adapta- 
tion is that you are 
Inctined to retain 
the written style 
instead of using a 
<*apoken style.” 


The opening is 
anuising. rapid, 
and good. 
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Lady T’ien: Why are you sighing and . . • where does the 
fan come from which you hold in your hand? 

Chwang: I noticed that her wrists were not strong enough for 
such work, so I asked her to let me assist her. 

Lady T’ibn: And you forgot to return the fan? 

Chwang: This embroidered fan was one she had in reserve 
and she gave it to me as a token of her esteem, because, 
by the exercise of my magical powers, I extracted every 
drop of moisture from the grave with a few waves of 
her fan. 

Lady T’ien: Was the embroidered fan all that she offered 
you for so great a favor? 

Chwang: Oh, no, she offered me one of her ornamented silver 
hairpins, but, my dear wife, I thought you might object. 

Lady T’ien: Such a bold, scheming young thing is a disgrace 
to her sex. You certainly are not stupid enough to believe 
that she had fanned that grave for any length of time. She 
waited until someone came with whom she could flirt. 
You were a willing victim. If I had not observed the fan, 
you would doubtless have concealed it and found need 
again tomorrow of seeking peace in the mountain solitude, 
once more to fan a grave for a beautiful young widow. 

Chwang: If I were to die would you, possessed as you are of 
youth and beauty, be content to remain a widow for five, 
or even three years ? 

Lady T’ien : A faithful minister does not serve two princes, and 
a virtuous woman never thinks of a second husband. If 
fate were to decree that you should die, it would not be a 
question of three years or of five years. Never, so long 
as life lasted, would I dream of a second marriage. 

Chwang: It is hard to say; it is hard to say. 

Lady T’ien : Do you think that women are like men, destitute 
of virtue and devoid of justice? When one wife is dead, 
you look for another; you divorce this one and take that 
one. But we women are for one saddle to one horse. Why 
do you say these things to annoy me? ' 

Chwang: Calm yourself. Ah, my dear, you have torn that 
beautiful fan to shreds. I only hope, if occasion offers, you 
will act up to your protestations. 

Annoitnceb: Not many days after this, Chwang fell danger- 
ously ill, and, as the symptoms increased in severity, he 
thus addressed his wife: 

Chwang: I feel that my end is approaching and that it Ls time 
I should bid you farewell. How unfortunate that you 
destroyed that fan the other day! You would have found 
it useful for drying my grave. 

I^dy T’ien: Pray, my husband, do not at such a moment 
suggest suspicions of me. Have I not studied the Booh of 
RUeSt and have 1 not learned from it to follow one husband, 
and one only? 

Chwang: I desire no more. (Fainitp) My eyes grow dim. I 
die. 


M*av ipe^chei 
will M hard to de- 
liTor. Do not rely 
upon printed punc- 
tuation for pauaea. 


Denonemeiit fore- 
caat. 


The use of a 
Chiiieae fong 
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Announcer: For days and nights Lady T’icn wept and fasted. 
As was customary on the death of so learned a man as 
ChVang, the neighbors all came to offer their condolences 
and to volunteer their assistance. As the last of these 
had retired, there arrived at the door a young and elegant 
scholar, whose face was like a picture. His servant an- 
nounced that he was a prince of the Kingdom of Tsoo, and 
he himself added by way of explanation: 

Prince : Some years ago I communicated to Chwang my desire 
to become his disciple. In furtherance of this purpose 
I came hither, and now, to my inexpressible regret, I find 
on my arrival that my master is dead. 

Lady T’ien : I should have declined to see you, my good prince, 
except that it has been pointed out to me, according to the 
most recondite authorities, that the wives of deceased 
philosophers should not refuse to see their husband’s 
scholars. 

Prince: You are most kind. I am indeed unfortunate in not 
having been permitted to receive his instructions face to 
face. But to show my regard and affection for his memory, 
I will exchange my colored clothing for mourning gar- 
ments and here remain to mourn for him a hundred days. 

i^AOY T’ien : If that l>e your desire, I beg you to take up your 
al>ode in my house. 

Prince: You are too kind. I do not feel that I dare . . . 

Lady T’ien: This evening, when we have finished our repast, I 
shall bring you the copies oi The Classic of Nan-hwa and 
the Sutra of Reason and Virtue which my husband was 
in the habit of using. They are to be yours. 

Prince: I cannot accept so great a gift. I had a great desire 
to become one of his disciples, but dare not hope to fall 
heir to his two greatest manuscripts. 

Lady T’ibn: Had he seen your beauty and grace, had he known 
your deep regard for him, it would have been his wish 
that you have his most cherished possessions. 

Prince: i^or one so great as he, I must needs kneel and lament 
by the side of his coffin. Few men were ever so learned 
or so great as Chwang. 

Announcer: Constant meetings at Chwang’s coflin provoked 
short conversations. The glances, which on these occasions 
were exchanged between them, gradually betook less of 
condolence and more of affection. It was plain that the 
prince was enamored, while the lady was deeply in love. 
Being desirous of learning some particulars about her 
engaging guest, she one evening summoned his servant 
to her apartment. 

Ladt T^ien: Come, Ling, have another glass of wine. 

Lino: No more please; my master does not like for me to . . . 

Lady T’Jen; Your master shall never know. I shall never tell 

^him. ' 

Lino: Tbea J shidl take one more. It is ve^ good, though the 
last i^aarful did make me somewhat diaiy. 


Could bMwelmmi 
done with crowd 
noisee, epeediL and 
mueic< Possibly s 
montace might be 
tried. 


Too long • son- 
tence for epeech. 


There is some diffi> 
culty in casUng the 
prince. His \ oice 
must be like tbet of 
Chwang but 
youthful. 


The litersry style 
ia evident. 


Must be deUeately 
handled. Women 
and wine do not 
mix in the air. 
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Lady T’ien: If you are too dizzy and tired to return to your 
master's apartment, I shall have Wu take you with him. 
Tell me. Ling, is your master married ? 

Ling; My master has never yet been married. 

Lady T'ikn; What qualities does he look for in the fortunate 
woman he will choose for his wife? 

Ling: My master says that if he could obtain a renowned 
beaut V like yourself, madam, his heart’s desire would be 
fulfilled. 

Lady T’ien: Did he really say so? Are you sure you are telling 
me tlie truth? 

Ling: Ls it like^ly that an old man like me would tell you a 
lie ? 

]jADY T'ien: If it be so, will you then act as a go-l>etween and 
arrange a match? 

Ling: My master has already spoken to me of the matter. He 
would desire the alliance alx>ve all things, if it were not 
for the respect due from a disciple to a deceased master, 
and for the animadversions to w hich such a marriage would 
give rise. 

Lady T'ien: As a matter of fac’t, the prince was never my hus- 
band’s disciple. And as to the neighbors about here, tliey 
are too few' ami insignificant io make their animadversions 
worth a thought. 

Ling: Then when my master awakens, I shall tell him what 
you have said. 

Lady T'ien: I shall be impatient. You must promise to bring 
word of the result of the negotiations at any hour of 
the day or night at which you may have anything to 
communicate. 

Ling : Yes. my lady. 

Lady T’ien: I shall go back and forth to the chamber of death, 
that I may pass the prince’s room and perhaps hear some 
of the discussion of my proposed alliance. 

Announcer: In her impatience. Lady T’ien could not rest. 
She even listened at the prince’s window, hoping to hear 
some news. She was shocked and terrified when she heard 
an unmistakable sound of hard breathing as she ap- 
proached the coffin, but her apprehensions were relieved 
when she discovered the form of the prince’s servant lying 
in a drunken sleep on a couch by the corpse! On the next 
morning she accosted the defaulter without any reference 
to his escapade of the night before. 

Lady T’ien : Tell me quickly, Ling, what does your master say 
on the points which I proposed last evening? 

Ling: There are three unpropitious circumstances which make 
him hesitate. 

Lady T’ien: There need be no circumstances to form an ob- 
stacle to our marriage. 

Ling: First, my master says that the presence of the coffin in 
the salon makes it difficult to conduct marriage festivities 
in accordance with usage. 


** Animadversions 
is not a radio word. 
The listener would 
not have opimr- 
tunity to look it up 
in a dictionary as I 
did. 


All through this 
adaptation literary 
words are used in 
place of converaa- 
tlonal ones. 


Even the an- 
nouncer choosea 
his words badly 
for the ear — 
accoated— de- 
faulter — escapade 
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Ladt T’ien: I can easily have the coffin removed into a shed 
at the back of the house. 

Ling: Secondly, that the illustrious Chwang having so deeply 
loved his wife and that affection having been so tenderly 
returned by her in recognition of his great qualities, he 
fears that a second husband would probably not be held 
entitled to a like share of affection. 

Lady T’ien: Though my husband was a great Taoist authority, 
he was not by any means a man whose affections were for 
only one lady. After his first wife's death, he married a 
second, whom he divorced. And, just before his own de* 
cease, he flirted outrageously with a widow whom he 
found fanning her husband’s grave on the hill yonder. 
Why then should your master — ^young, handsome, and a 
prince — doubt the quality of my affection? 

Ling: But my master has still a third objection. Not having 
brought his luggage, he has neither the money nor the 
clothes necessary to play the part of a bridegroom. 

Lady T’ien: Your master need not trouble himself about the 
expenses connected with our marriage. I will provide them. 
At this moment I have twenty taels of silver in my room, 
and these I wHll readily give him to provide himself with 
clothes. 

Ling: I shall tell my master what you say. 

Lady T’ien: Remind him. too, that there could Ik* no more 
felicitous evening for our marriage than that of today. 
Tell the prince, your master, that when he sends word of 
his consent all will hastily be made ready. 

Ling: I shall return promptly. Lady T'ien. 

Lady T’ien: {Calling) Tsang-ku, come quickly. Help me to 
exchange these mourning clothes for wedding garments. 

Tsang-kij: Wedding garments, Madam? 

Lady T’ien: Yes, hurry! Help me to paint ray cheeks and red- 
den my lips . . . and, I nearly forgot, order some of the 
villagers to carry Chwang’s coffin into a shed at the Vmck 
of the house and to prepare for the wedding. 

TaANG-Ku: Yes, my lady. 

Lady T’ien: And tell the house servants that I, myself, shall 
arrange the lights and candles in the hall, 

TftANG-Ku: Yes, my 'lady. Is there anything else? 

Lady T’ien: Not now. But hurry, Tsang-Ku, for the priiuie 
will soon enter. 

Announcer: When the time arrived. Lady T’ien stood ready 
to receive the prince. Bright as a polished gem and a gold 
setting, the two stood beneath the nuptial torch, radiant 
with beauty and love. When the ceremony was over, the 
gay festivities commenced, but they had not yet concluded 
when the prince was seized with violent convulsions. Lady 
T’ien, frantic with grief, embraced him, rubbed his hands, 
and :6nally called in his old servant. 

Lady T’ikk: Tell me, Ling, has your master ever had any fits 
like this before ? See how his face is distorted, how his eye- 


Confutinc to 
ear; 
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brows stand on end, and how he beats his breast with his 
hands! 

Lino: He has often suffered thus and no medicine ever allevi- 
ated his sufferings; in fact» there is only one thing that 
does. 

Lady T’ien: What is that? 

Ling: The brains of a man. boiled in wine. In Tsoo, when he 
has these attacks, the king, his father, beheads a malefac- 
tor and takes his brain to form the decoc^tion; but how is it 
possible here to obtain such a remedy? 

Lady T’ien: Will the brains of a man who has died a natural 
death do? 

Ling : Yes, if forty-nine days have not elapsed since the death. 

Lady T'ien: My former husl>and\s would do then. He has only 
been dead twenty days. Nothing will be easier than to 
open the coffin and take them out. 

Ling: But would you be willing to do it? 

Lady T'ien: The prince and 1 are now husband and wife. A 
wife should not refuse to do so small a favor for a husband 
out of regard for a corpse, which is fast becoming dust. 
Look after your master and I shall return soon. 

Ling: 1 shall do your bidding. 

Lady T'ien : Tsang-Ku, call the gardener to bring me a hatchet 
at once. 

Tsano-ku: Yes, my lady, at once. 

Annoitncer: Seizing the hatchet, Lady T’ien went straight to 
the shed to which the corpse had been removed. Having 
arranged the light conveniently, she tucked up her sleeves, 
clenched her teeth, and with both hands went to work. 

Sound: Chopping of wood with hatchet: eplirUering — piercing 
shriek and hatchet falling. 

Lady T*ien: You! You are not dead! 

Chwang: My dear wife, help me to rise. Twenty days in a coffin 
have somewhat stiffened my bones. 

Lady T’ien: Oh, my poor dear husband. Here! Let me help 
you. This way ! I shall carry the lamp. 

Chwang: Twenty days without food have left me somewhat 
weak. Why are you trembling, my good wife? I am not a 
spirit. I am your very own husband. 

Lady T’ien: I tremble because of the grief I have borne. Ever 
since your death you have been in my thoughts day and 
night. Just now, hearing a noise in your coffin, and remem- 
bering how, in the tales of cdd, souls are said to return to 
their bodies, the hope occurred to me that it might be so 
in your case. So I took a hatchet to open your coffin. 
Thank Heaven and Earth, my felicity is complete — ^you 
are once more by my side. 

Chwang: Many thanks, madam, for your deep consideration. 
But may I ask why you are dressed in such gay dothing? 

Lady T’isn: When I went to open your coffin, 1 had, as 1 say» 
a secret presentiment oi my go^ fortune, and I dared not 
receive you back to Iffe in mourning attire. 
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Chwano; Oh, but there is one other circumstance which I 
should like to have explained. Why was not my coffin 
placed in the salon, but tossed into a ruined shed ? Answer 
me that! 

Lady T’ien: Shall I warm you some wine? 

Chwang: Yes, I will drink some wine . . . You need not 
employ all your engaging wiles to win a smile from me. 
Look at those two men behind you. 

Lady T’ien: I see no one. Chwang, where are you? What has 
happened ? 

Chwang; My dear wife, the prince and his servant were but 
my other self, which, by my magical i>ower, I was able 
to project into separate existences. All your attempts at 
concealment were in vain. 

Lady T’ien: My husband, you see me take this girdle from 
my waist. 

Chwang: I am watching . . . 

Lady T’ien: Now I tie it to the beam above my head . . . 
Watch that I make this noose a firm one . . . 

Chwang: I shall see to that. 

Lady T’ien : Now, I am ready to put my head in the noose . . . 

Chwang: A very good idea. 

Lady T’ien: Let me hang here until I die. 

Chwang: And when your life is extinct, I shall put you, my 
third wife, into the coffin from which I so lately emerged 
and set fire to the house, burning it with its contents to 
ashes. I shall journey toward the West and remain a 
widower for the rest of my life. 


There is little 
motivatioii and no 
suepense in thU 
plot : all that 
made it an inter- 
esting radio play 
is the moral and 
the presenta^on. 
The script pre- 
sents an exercise 
in direction and 
acting as well as 
editing. 


She is very plain- 
tive, appealing, not 
at all dramatic. 

The play is played 
as a comedy not a 
melodrama. 


Rather gay Chin- 
ese mutnc is used 
for the closing 
theme to car^ out 
the desired effect. 
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Broadcasting Corporation, 1931. 

MacLeish, Archibald: The Fall of the City, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 
1937. 

Mebs, H. E.: Three Radio Plays, The Priory Press, Ltd., The Friary, Cardiff, 
Wales, 1933. 

Peach, L. Du ^rdb: Path of Glory: The Mary Celeste; Love One Another; La 
Bastille: Ingredient X, George Newnes, Ltd., London, 1931. American edition: 
Radio Plays, Walter H. Baker Company, Boston, 1931 (these are the same 
plays). 

Spain, G.: R, R. Bridge of Tyne, T. & G. Allen, Northumberland, England, 19^i9. 

SOURCES OF SCRIPTS FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTS 

Alameda City School of the Air, Alameda Board of Education, Alameda, Calif. 
Copies of scripts produced by the Alameda City School of the Air may be 
obtained for library or for school use by writing them. Suggested plans for 
planning, executing, and evaluating a radio lesson will be sent on request. 

American Red Cross, Public Information Service, Washington, D. C. Catalogue 
of about 70 plays dealing with different aspects of Red Cross services and 
lives of famous people who have contributed to the growth of the organiza- 
tion. Chiefly 15-mmute plays. Catalogue and plays may be obtained free 
of charge by writing the Red Cross, 

Association of Junior Leagues of America, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
Famous Children’s Series by Elizabeth H. Brace and miscellaneous radio 
scripts. For further information write Miss Alice Grant of the Children’s 
Play Bureau. 

Automobile Clubs Cf America. Automobile clubs frequently prepare scripts for 
the use of various local dubs on safety, which generally can be obtained 
through your local automobile dub. 

Cavalcade of Aamica, edited by D. H, Fox and A. M. Schlesinger, Milton Bradley 
Company, ^iring&eld, Mass., 1938. Educational radio series of lives of famous 
Amf^Cims and important events in American history, in two volumes, as 
broadcast on the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company program; 30- 
minute ^ays« Permission for broadcast must be obtained from the publishers. 
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Chicago Social Work Publicity Council, Chicago. With Other Pteople’s Money, 
a radio series produced by the Chicago Social Work Council. Separate 
scripts or the entire series may be obtained by writing the council. Scripts 
are for sale. 

EJ, P. Dutton & Company, Inc., Your Health series, New York, 1939. Radio 
health dramatizations (30-miniites) of the American Medical Association 
by W. W. Bauer, B.S., M.D., Director of the Bureau of Health Education, 
and Leslie Edgley of the National Broadcasting Corporation, written especi- 
ally for senior high and junior high scliools, adapted to meet the need for 
classroom or assembly programs. Scripts are based on (‘ourses of study in 
health education in use in public schools. Scripts may be used as actual 
broadcasts, simidated broadcasts, stage plays, informal classroom plays. 
Permission for broadcast use may be secured through Dutton & Company 
or the American Medical Association. 

Family Welfare Association of America, New York. Various scripts illustrating 
family society work and social problems. May be obtained by paying costs 
for publication. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, New York, has religious 
scripts available. 

Federal Radio Education Committee, United States Department of Interior, 
OflSce of Education, Educational Radio Script Exchange, Washington, D. C. 
More than 300 educational dramatized scripts on various subjects of history, 
natural science, wildlife conservation, biography, literature, safety educa- 
tion, scientific discoveries, social science, vocational guidance, national 
parks, industries, music appreciation, and miscellaneous subjects. 

Findlay, Bbuce Allyn, and Esther Blair Findlay: Tell-A-Vision Plays, 
Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, III., 1938. A combination of radio 
and stage presentations for “early ’teen age to act, or to read aloud.” A 
complete Leader's Manual is furnished free with each book. 

French's Basic Catalog of Plays, Samuel French, Inc., £5 West 45th Street, New 
York City; 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Scholastic's Radio Plays, 
original broadcasting scripts prepared especially for nonprofessional broad- 
casters, popular appeal with educational value; suitable for club and school 
use. Royalty free with courtesy announcement of Scholastic Magazine, 
Slight cost for publication. Seth Parker series, available for amateur produc- 
tion. These plays are taken from Seth Parker’s radio broadcasts. Royalty 
and publication charges. 

Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York. Girl Scout Radio Script Library, 
a catalogue of radio scripts dealing with American patriotic subjects, famous 
Americans, and various aspects of Girl Scout activities. Chiefly 15-mmute 
scripts. Scripts may be secured free of charge. Write for catalogue". 

Harter Publishing Company, Harter Radio Play Series, Cleveland, Ohio> 1938. 
Paul ReverCr by Florence Reynolds and William A. D. Millson* An original 
radio play (30 minutes) with complete instructions for production. Per- 
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mission for broadcasting may be obtained by writing the Harter Publishing 
Company. 

Hygeia, the medical magazine, contains many medical scripts from time to time. 

Lester, Hugh: Radio Scripts, 1157 North Alexandria Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 
Will supply scripts to responsible faculty members who desire to examine 
them. All 15-minute plays are leased at $1 a performance; cast scripts are 
10 cents each, 

Ix)s Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, Radio ScTipt Series, 1939. 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters, c/o University of Illinois. 
Distributes to its members scripts which may be used without restriction. 

Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., 1938. Louis J. 
Huber, Short Radio Plays. 

Ohio State University publishes a classified list of radio scripts available for 
circulation among the members of the Ohio Radio Workshop group. 

One Act Play Magazine frequently has radio scripts published for analysis. 

Parents on Trial, Earl C. Anthony, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 1938. A series of 
30-minute radio dramas presented by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers Association, written by John Boylan, continuity editor of 
Stations KFI-KECA, Los Angeles. Dramatizations are taken from cases 
selected from juvenile court, police, and social agency files. Permission for 
broadcast obtained by writing the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Association. 

Radio Station WBAA, Purdue University, makes available certain of its scripts. 

Radio Writers' Laboratory, Brennan Building, Lancaster, Script catalogue 
mailed on request. 

Rand, Royden Nelhon: It Happened This Way, L. L. Fuller, .\lbany, N. Y., 
1932. A series of biblical plays broadcast over Station WGY on “The Book 
Club of the Air’* program. Permission for broadcast must be obtained from 
the publishers. 

Scholastic Magazine publishes frequent scripts in its monthly issues. 

Scholastic Radio Guild, 250 East 43d Street, New York. Original broadcast 
plays prepared especially for school use. Royalty free with courtesy announce- 
ment of Scholastic Magazine. Slight cost for manuscripts. 

Studio and School Plays, Welles Publishing Co., Wellesley Hills, Mass., 1935, 
A series of plays with fundamentals of radio techniques prepared especially 
for schools by Joseph B. Egan, editor, the Egan Monthly Journal of Char- 
Oder Training. Permission for broadcast must be obtained by consent of the 
publishers. 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Bound volumes of scripts broadcast over national networks by: U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Stories of American Industry; U.S. Department 
of Interior, Office of Education, Let Freedom Ring. 

Michigan, University of, has duplicates of many scripts prepared by students 
which are available without restriction. These are 15 minutes scripts and 
those requesting copies should specify the type of play desired. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR ANALYSIS 

Alameda School of the Air, Alameda Board of Education, Alameda, Calif. By 
writing you may get a list of transcriptions available. ‘‘Please feel free to call 
upon the technicians of the Alameda City School of the Air in helping you 
solve your problem. A letter or phone call will bring a quick reply, or, if 
the distance is not too great, a visit will be made to talk over your problem.*’ 

Boston University, Institute of Oral and Visual Education. Various series of 
transcriptions, 15-miniite programs. 

California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. James K. Lytle, president, 
Los Angeles. Parents on Trial, “Any State or district Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation organization may secure these half-hour transcriptions for broad- 
casting over their own local stations, merely by paying the cost of the 
records .-’ — Radio Guide, January 14, 1939. 

Local Broadcasts to Schools, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939. 

United States Department of Interior, Office of Education, Educational Radio 
Script Exchange. Americans All — Immigrants AU, The first educational 
series made available through the Office of Education. This program was 
awarded national prize by the Women's National Radio Committee as “the 
most original and informative radio program of 1938-39.” The series tells 
the story of the different nationalities who came to America to make their 
homes and their contributions to the nation. Twenty-four recordings are 
available. Further information may be obtained by writing the Office of 
Education. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. American Youth Speaks. Recordings of 
the opinions of selected young people in various sections of the country 
from industrial centers, as automobile, steel, and coal, mountain districts, 
and the Tennessee Valley region. These youths were contacted through 
ministers, labor unions, settlements, and clubs. “After these transcriptions 
have been used on radio broadcasts they will be made available to groups 
at a nominal rental price .” — The Inter-CoUegian and Far Horizons, Novem- 
ber, 1938, p. 45. ♦ 

NONROYALTY PLAYS FOR ALL-WOMEN CASTS 

Baknum, Mad£len£ D.: Our Aunt from California (6 women), Samuel French, 
80 cents. 

Br££n, Bbbsis S.; twelve Good Men and True (12 women), Samuel French 
30 cents. 

Bbidgham, Giadts R.: Tillie Listens In (11 women). Baker’s Plays, 30 cents. 

Brown, Mat B.: R^erences Required (3 women), Samuel French, 30 cents. 

Doran, Marie: Eyes of Faith (9 women), Samuel French, 30 cents. 

Doran, Marie: Ghost of a Chance (6 women), Samuel French 30 cents. 

Ford, Harriet: Wanted Money (5 women), Samuel French* 30 cents. 

GLeabon, Orxsba W.: How the Story Grew (8 women), Baker’s Hays, 25 cents 

Kemper, Saliae: MothhoUs (3 women), Baker’s Plays, 25 cents. 

Lowelz^ Edith: TeU a Woman (2 women), Baker’s Plays, 25 cents. 
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McManus, Polly: Between Trains (4 women). Dramatic Publishing Co,, £3 
cents. 

Olson, Esther E.: They Say (5 women). Baker’s Plays, 35 cents. 

Packard, Winthrop: Man in the Case (6 women), Baker’s Plays, 30 cents. 

Palmer, Bell E.: Truth Party (13 women). Baker’s Plays, 30 cents. 

Tildesley, Alice: Cast Rehearses (5 women), Baker’s Plays, 25 cents. 

Wilkinson, Geoffrey: Cure for Indifference (4 women), Samuel French, 30 
cents. 

The above plays (one-act) are published separately. The addresses of the 

publishers are: Baker’s Plays, 178 Tremont St., Boston; Dramatic Publishing 

Co., 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago; Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 

New York. 

The following is a list of information sources regarding one-act and three-act 

plays: 

Catalogue and Review of Plays f err Amateurs, Cecilia M. Young, Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, 1924. Lists copy price of each play but not royalty. Classifies 
plays as to type and production problems. 

Library Extension Service News Letter y Vol. 17, No. 9, September, 1938, University 
of Tennessee Extension Service, publishers. Lists type, royalty, cast, pub- 
lisher, author, and classification for grade school, high school, or little 
theater. 

Bureau of Community Drama, North Carolina. Lists children’s plays, folk, one- 
act, full-length, and Carolina folk plays. 

University of i'^orth Carolina Extension Bulletin, No. 4, November, 1936, pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina Press. Classifies plays as to type, 
copy price, royalty, characters, production problems. 

United States Catalogue of Books, 




Suggested Class Assignments 

The following assignments are not questions upon the contents of the text, 
but are exercises designed to encourage further study, practice, and research 
upon phases of broadcasting dealt with in tlie chapters. 

The student should be required to examine the Header' tt Guide, hdernationoL 
Index, Nev) York Times Index, and other periodical indexes for recent references. 
Collateral reading can be found in bibliographies, which may be obtained from 
the Library of Congress, The Columbia Broadcasting System, The National 
Broadcasting Comnany, Broadcasting and Variety Yearbooks. 

CHAPTER I 

FUNDAMENTALS OF RADIO 

1. Start a scrapbook of instructive and informative articles about broad- 
casting taken from newspapers and magazines. Classify material in the scrap- 
book according to the chapters in this textbook. 

Start a classroom library of free bulletins and pamphlets. The magazine 
Broadcasting, in a se<‘tion named The Radio Book Shelf, publishes bimonthly 
the names of recent publications. Watch the advertisements of stations, net- 
works, and advertising agencies for additional material. Report to the class on 
c*on tents of each bulletin. 

,3. Purchase an outline map of the United States and, using different-colored 
pencils, trace the basic Red and Blue Networks of the National Broadcasting 
Company, the Columbia Broadcasting System, and the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

a. Mark the location of each outlet with its call letters. 

h. Draw, in the colors of the network represented, the primary coverage 
area of each station. The following basis for such areas, while not acrcu- 
rate, will give the approximate coverage: 1000- watt stations, use a 
radius of 30 miles; 5000-watt, 40 miles; 10,000-watt, 50 miles; 25,000- 
watt, 00 miles; 50, 000- watt, 70 miles. 

4. Visit the local station to observe the acroustic treatment of the studios, 
types of microphones in use, and the control room. Report your observations to 
the class. 

Clip from magazine advertisements pictures of the different types of micro- 
phones or write to manufacturers for them. 

5. Referring to the listing of the radio programs of your local station for a 
single day, analyze the programs: 

a. Network programs: 

Sponsored. 

Sustaining. 
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6. Programs originating in the local station: 

Sponsored. 

Sustaining. 

c. Make a comparative evaluation of like programs. 

6. Purchase an outline map of your state. Mark the location of each radio 
station in the state with its call letters. Using the same radii given above, mark 
the coverage areas of state stations. For 100- watt stations use a radius of 15 miles; 
for a station of 500 watts, use a radius of 20 miles. 

7. Make a dial chart of all stations that may be heard regularly in your area. 

8. Visit the transmitter of ypur local station. Report to the class your obser- 
vations. Draw the type of antenna used. 

9. Check up on the programs from your local station. In what way and to 
what extent does the station conform to the ruling of the F.C.C. that it must 
serve “public interest, convenience, and necessity?” 

10. Appoint one member of the class to: 

a. Obtain forms for the application for a station license. Address: Federal 
Communications Commission, Washington, D.C. 

b. Write for The Rvles and Regvlaiions of the Radio Divielon of the F,C.C, 
Address: Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. (10 cents). 

c. Get your class placed on the mailing list of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio and Education, 60 East 42d Street, New York City; 
The Federal Radio Edveaiion Committee Sertrice BvUetin, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Education by Radio ^ issued by the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York; Broadcaet News, issued by the R.C.A. Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Camden, N. J. 


CHAPTER II 
RADIO SPEAKING 

1. Listen to and evaluate various professional announcers. Compare the 
merits of those upon the local station with those of the network. 

2. Attempt to make a catalogue of voices on the air according to their 
quality, tone, pitch, and appeal. 

S. Using a stop watch, check up on the number of words that you deliver a 
minute in: 

a. Conversational speech. 

b. Reading copy. 

c. Reading poetry. 

d. A sales talk. 

4. Note the emphasis that is placed upon certain words by experienced 
announcers, and try to determine why these words are emphasissed. 

« a. Is accent used more effectively than a change of pitch? 

b. Is it advisable to emphasize a word by lowering the pitch or by raising 
it? 

5. Radio stations are generally very willing to give auditions. Take one of 
these auditions and ask for criticisms that you can report to the <dass. What type 
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of material was given to you to read? How l<Hig did the auditimi last? What 
instructions were given to you before the audition? What criticism was made? 
What type of job application did you fill in? 

fi. Write to various radio announcers whom you consider to be outstanding, 
to learn where these announcers received their education, in what part of the 
country they were born and brought up, and where they live. Do you find that 
the best announcers come from any particular section in the nation ? 

7. From the following bibliography of monologues, select one or two for 
presentation over the public-address equipment. Monologues for men: Five Vaude- 
ville Monologues wUh Nonsense Poetry and Monologue Fillers^ by Arthur Leroy 
Kaser, and Headliner Monologues for Men, by Ward Morley (both these selections 
are available from Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont Street, Boston), 
Your Show by Clay Franklin, and These Mortals among Us by Clay Franklin, 
both obtainable from Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York, $1 
each. Monologues for women: Character Monologues, by J. C. Geiger, Fitzgerald 
Publishing Corporation, 75 cents; A Dash of Vanity and Other Monologues by 
Eve Bretherton, Samuel French, Inc., 50 cents; Fifteen Funny Monologues, by 
Lorene Bowman, Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 75 cents; and My Operation 
and Other Uncommon Monologues, Fitzgerald, 60 cents. 

8. Using the audition chart to be found in the chapter on Teaching the 
Broadcaster, analyze some radio speaker’s delivery. 

9. Have various members of the class deliver the same 3-minute talk to the 
class. Determine to what extent listening interest is due to the manner of speaking. 

10. Listen to your best radio station and compare the commercial with the 
noncommercial announcements. Is there a difference in the style of delivery ? 

11. Students frequently learn a great deal about radio speech by giving 
auditions to each other. 


CHAPTER in 

ARTICULATION, INTONATION, RHYTHM 

Innumerable authors of speech textbooks have presented voice exercises for 
students of speech. Select those which will be most helpful to the radio announcer 
and speaker. 


CHAPTER IV 
RADIO PRONUNCIATION 

1. Purchase a copy of You Don't Say, or Do Youf, by F. F. Tilden of Melrose, 
Mass., 50 cents. Use this in practicing pronunciation. 

2. Compwe the pronunciation of foreign names and titles as given by an- 
nouncers with pronunciations of these same names and titles as given in a prov 
nouncing dictionary. Which are the more understandable? Do your findings 
prove or disprove the idea that f<mign names should be Anglicized for American 
listeners? 

9. Ascertain what are the ccdloquialisms in general use in your locality. Are 
these ever heard over your local radio station? 
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4. Are there examples of sectional or regional speech to be heard over stations 
in your locality ? What is the public reaction to such speech ? 

5. Using one of the pronouncing aids mentioned in the text, practice the 
correct pronunciation of at least five words each day. Select words that are fre- 
quently heard over the radio. 

6. Select ten words with disputed pronunciations and discover the preferred 
pronunciation by educated people in your locality. 

7. Write to the G. & C. Merriam Company, 10 Broadway, Springfield, 
Mass., for the pronunciation test, “The Sheriff’s Dilemma.*' Enough copies of 
this will be sent to your instructor for the entire class. Make it the basis of an 
announcer’s test over the public-address system. It is admittedly p<x>r radio 
copy but is good practice in pronunciation. Only a part of the copy is reprinted 
here; the balance may be obtained by writing to the publishers of Webster’s 
dictionaries. 

The Sheriff's Dilemma 

“Form a jiosse!'’ shouted the robust sheriff. “A most formidable brigand is 
at large.’’ 

“Is where asked the (comptroller, lying on an (‘xquisite divan. He was en- 
joying a respite from the worries of finance. 

“You chimpanzee," replied the sheriff, gnashing his teeth, “your ignorance is 
lamentable — ^and grievous, and — ’’ 

“Irremediable,” supplied his incomparable deputy, who hated the comp- 
troller for divers causes. With an admirable twist to his mustache, he continued, 
“Unless I err, the gibbet, an elephantine tripod, is ready, sheriff. Let’s end this 
longevity of our barbarous brigand.” 

“He means levity,” roared the comptroller. But they had left, carrying with 
great travail a tarpaulin and a tepee. 

After passing a commandant and his corps, who offered means of condign 
punishment — but no help or victuals — ^they halted their excursion, for culinary 
purposes, albeit they had only one vegetable, some pecans, a salmon, and little 
venison. 

“We must wrestle with this further,” bade the sheriff in his address. 

“Aye,” responded a mischievous adult, chewing in bestial fashion, “although 
genuine venison would be preferable. In zoology, I remember, viscera were not — ” 

“I reckon,” calmly interrupted the incomparable deputy, gnawing, “we’d 
better reconnoiter. Our infamous, despicable combatant — ” 

“Competent,” corrected the agile comptroller, who, completing his chores, 
had arrived. “Your orthoepy is — ” 

“Admirable,” finished the sheriff, all roiled. “Let’s cross this bayou.” 

“Chaos and mortgages!” shouted the comptroller, scratching himself as they 
forded the creek. The water had rinsed off his medicinal preparation for eczema. 

“The curse of the brigand!” was the cry, and they seized him. An epistle and 
a coupon disclosed his cognomen. Mounting a natural dais near a crevasse, he 
gave, somewhat awry, his version of his biography. 

(Printed with the permission of the publishers of “The Sheriff’s Dilemma,” 
copyright, 1940, by G. & C. Merriam Co.) 
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CHAPTER V 
NEW PROGRAMS 

1. Write a lO-minute news program in the style of your favorite news com- 
mentator. 

2. Select items from a newspaper which you would use in a news broadcast. 
Arrange them in the order in which you^would present them. Justify the selection 
and arrangement. 

3. Write a news program to be bromlcast to cliildren. 

4. Dramatize a short news item. Trace the news backward in a short dramati- 
zation. 

5. Have a student obtain from the Wal newspaper a strip of A.P., I.P., U.P., 
or Transradio Press news. Rewrite this strip for radio ])resentatioTi. 

(i. Try preparing scripts for different types of news broadcasts, such as women 
in the news, youth makes news, science in the news, etc. 

CHAl^TER VI 
SPORTS PROGRAM 

1. Read tlie rule books for various major sports and report to the class on 
those rules which the sportcaster must know. 

2. After attending a sports event (football, basketball, baseball, etc.) write a 
resume of the game for radio pre.sentation. 

3. Prepare the filler to be used by the sports announcer for a sports broadcast. 

4. Attend a sports event with a portable radio. Listen to the announcer de- 
scribe the plays anti compare his description with the actual event. 

5. Prepare a sports program for an imaginary program broadcast at a time 
when there is little national interest in sporLs. 


CHAPTER VII 

IMPROMPTU AND EXTEMPORE PROGRAMS 

1. Conduct a lo-minutt* rouiitl table, using a stop watch. Arrange it so that 
tbovse participating in the discussion are invisible to the balance of the class. 
Have the other members criticize the presentation from the standpoint of human 
interest, unity, sequence, delivery, and summary. 

2. Conduct a classroom interview with another .student on a topic of local 
interest. Have it criticized as above. 

3. Using the public-addreas system for a room-to-room broadcast, the teacher 
should assign a speaker to be introduced by a student. Shortly after the s^xsaker 
starts his talk he should either run out of material or Ixicome physically incapaci- 
tated to ffnish, requiring the student announcer to ad-lib the balance of the 
assigtied period. The announcer should not know such a burden will be placed 
upon him. 
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4. Prepare quiz programs for your various classes, bearing in mind that the 
material presented must be interesting, entertaining, and test the knowledge not 
only of those participating but also of the radio audience. Have quiz programs 
in civics, English literature, political science, botany, history, etc. 

5. Make a small scrapbook of material which could be used by a master of 
ceremonies when he is ad-libbing on a variety show. 

CHAPTER VIII 
POETRY PROGRAMS 

1. At what rate of speed (words per minute) does it come natural for you to 
read poetry aloud? Do you read all poems at the same rate? 

2. Listen to and report about the poetry -reading programs that can be heard 
in your territory. 

3. Using an appropriate musical selection (recorded), try reading poetry with 
a musical background. 

4. Catalogue the types of poetry that seem to be used most generally upon 
radio programs. 

5. Organize a choral-speaking chorus and rehearse. 

6. Make a notebook of poetry taken from magazines and newspapers. Try 
to arrange material for unified programs. 

7. Select a poem that you think would be particularly good for a multiple- 
voice choir. Arrange it for radio presentation. 

CHAPTER IX 

PREPARING THE RADIO ADDRESS 

1. Write a 2-minute speech on something you have observed during the day, 
following the principles outlined in the chapter. In your selection of material, 
how will you be guided by what to accept and what to reject ? 

2. Copy several complex sentences from a printed article and then rewrite 
them, incorporating the fundamentals of proper radio sentence structure. 

3. Select a descriptive sentence from some article and rewrite it in such a way 
that the description is addressed to an individual. Use the second-person pronoun. 

4. Listen to a radio speech and: 

a. Determine how close it follows Morse Salisbury’s formula for the 
organization of the radio talk. 

6. Be specific and illustrate from the speech. 

5. Criticize a radio address upon the following points: 

«. Conversational style of the speaker. 

b. His choice of words. 

e. Sentence structure. 

6. Make a list of ways to attract interest in the opening of a radio address. 

7. Write to the broadcasting services oL some universities which broadcast 
programs requesting copies of radio talks. Criticize these. Mimeograj^ied copies 
will be mailed on request by University Broadcasting Service, Ann Arb<xr, Mioh^ 
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CHAPTER X 

RADIO IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

1. Listen to the local stations and report upon all community and public- 
service programs. 

a. Are they presented during the morning, afternoon, or evening ? 

b. Are they prepared, presented, and conceived by the station or by local 
groups or individuals? 

2. Originate and plan additional programs to serve the local audience. 
Submit these to the local station manager. Repc^rt upon his reaction to your 
suggestions. 

S. Classify programs being broadcast in the public service into sustaining and 
sponsored programs. Which have the greater audience appeal? Why? 

4. Evaluate the programs that are broadcast to appeal tt) the community to 
determine whether they are entertaining as well as instructive. If they are not, 
suggest methods by which the audience appeal may l)e increased. 

5. If your community has an outlet station for a network and also a Io<?al 
station, evaluate the programs over both to determine which tyi)e of station 
serves the community better. 

6. By personal interviews determine the influence of the local station upon 
the community. 

7. Visit your city health department and discuss with the health officer a 
program of current interest which might be presented over the radio. Prepare 
such a program with his cooperation. 

8. Present a radio dramatic version of a medical fact; then present a straight 
talk on the same topic. Which method of presentation results in the more lasting 
impression upon the audience? Dr. Bauer of the American Medical Association 
has a great number of scripts on medical subjects. It is possible to obtain from 
him mimeographed copies of some of these scripts and various instructions and 
informative papers on different phases of medical radio programs. 

CHAPTER XI 

WRITING THE RADIO PLAY 

1. Listen to and analyze a radio play. 

0. Type of plot. 

b. How much of the program time is devoted to the play? 

c. Nuipber of main characters. 

d. How are dbaracters identified? 

a. Is there a contrast of voices? 

/. How is the scene set? 

g. How are the transitions or scene changes made? 

A. What are the sound eflfects? 

1. Were they essential? 

g. Bow important to the play was the announcer or narrator? 
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9.. The radio skit must introduce characters and plot quickly. Write the first 
100 words of a skit introducing essential characters, plot, mood, and setting. 

3. Dramatize and cut for a 10-minute radio play a story by O. Henry, Bret 
Harte, Morgan Robertson, or other short-story writer. 

4. Use some sch(H>l or college situation {The Blind Date^ The Booming-ho'ii.He 
Rath, Behind First Rase with a Girl) as a plot foundation. Write an 8-minute skit. 

5. Write to the Educational Radio Project, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C.. for Interviews with thr Fast, 

0. Write a brief radio skit using the same plot for the radio presentation and 
for a stage presentation. Present the radio version to one group of students and 
the stage presentation to another group, and try to ascertain which group got 
more out of the presentation. 


CHAPTER XIII 

WRITING THE RADIO SERIAL 

1. Analyze a radio serial which is presented five days a week. How much 
advance is made in plot <levelopment during the week? Is plot or characterization 
more important? 

9. The series of radio skits is very much like a comic strip in a newspaper. 
Frequently the cartoonist will use a strip to summarize the action of the past 
month. Write a summarizing program for a series of radio skits. 

CHAPTER XIY 

THE PREPARATION OF CHHJIRENS’ PROGRAMS 

1. Classify and analyze the so-called children’s programs broadcast by a local 
station during a single day. 

a. “Kiddie” programs (for those under eight), children’s programs (for 
young listeners over twelve). 

b. Dramatic, musical, or storytelling programs. 

c. Instructive, entertaining, harmful, innocuous programs. 

Listen to a program and criticize it from the standpoint of: 

a. Clarity for child comprehension. 

b. Interest for the listener. 

c. Plot. 

d. Personality and voice of performer. 

e. Percentage of commercial copy. 

3. Write the opening skit (15 minutes) of a series of broadcasts for boys based 
u|K)n the Tom Swift books. 

4. Select an historical incident that may be used as the plot for a play arranged 
for children. It must be interesting, informative, accurate, and have jdenty of 
action. 

5. Prepare a program of poetry that will interest children. 

6. Discuss the statement, “The majority of children’s programs now on the 
air are emotionally overstimulating and have undesirable effects upon the charac* 
ters of the young listeners,” 
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7. Of what value is the child audience to the radio advertiser? 

8. Many children’s plays require the dramatization of such characters as 
frogs, fishes, dolls, dogs, etc. Attempt to evolve speech modes that might be 
used by these characters — for instance, how would a frog talk ? 

CHAPTER XV 

DIRECTING THE RADIO PLAY-~THE ACTOR 

1. Through corresjmndence with stations and from the newspaper schedule 
of radio programs, list all dramatic programs that may he heard in your locality. 
Tune in on these plays and criticize. 

2. Attend the rehearsal of a radio play in the studio of your Uxal station. 

3. Select short stories or one-act plays that could be satisfactorily adapted for 
radio presentation and justify your choice: 

a. For a youth (over twelve years) audience. 

b. For an evening adult audience. 

4. Having adapted the play for radio, cast it from among your classmates. 

5. Direct the reading of the play from behiml a screen. Watch for a read-y 
style, interpretation, characterization. 

6. Rehearse the plays obtaiiie<i from the Educational Radio Project, li.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

7. Compare the acting in a Columbia Workshop broadcast or one of the 
evening plays with that in one of the soap-opera serials. 

CHAPTER XVI 
SOUND EFFECTS 

1. Make a card index of how all manual sound effects are made. Cross-index 
this so that when you are required to prepare a sound for broadcast you merely 
have to refer to the card index. (See chapter on Sound Effects.) 

2. From the yearbook Broadcasting Magazine obtain a list of manufacturers 
of sound-effects recordings. Obtain their catalogues for your .sound-effects library. 

3. Write a script using all possible, logical sound effects, then rehearse this 
script. 

CHAPTER XVII 

WRITING COMMERCIAI. CONTINUITY 

1. Listen to the commercial continuity from your local station and criticize. 
What type of copy seems to have the greatest sales force ? Why ? 

2. Listen to any advertising plug broadcast over a national hookup and 
evaluate the copy and its presentation. 

3. Make a comparison of the commercial copy used over the radio to advertise 
a product with the copy printed in magazines to advertise the same product. 

4. Give some examples of “class advertising” as heard in your locality. 

5. Go to your local station and obtain copies of its used commercial continuity 
for class examination. Endeavor to emulate the copy for the same product. 

6. Write a sample of each of the three types of commercial copy: reminder, 
educational, and action. Use any product, fictional or real. ^ 
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7. Using a newspaper advertisement as the basis* prepare a one-hundred word 
commercial announcement for radio. 

8. Write a series of dramatized commercial continuity slanted toward: 

a. Human interest. 

b. Economy. 

c. Hospitality. 

d. Personal appearance. 

.CHAPTER XVin 
SERVING THE SPONSOR 

1. You are preparing to approach a merchant with the idea of selling him 
time upon the local station. Prepare a prospectus showing station coverage, the 
cost, the advantages, the tie-in campaign, and the program to be presented. 
Make a survey of local merchants. 

a. Inte^^'icw those who are advertising by radio. Are they satisfied with 
the results? 

b. Interview those who are not advertising by radio. Why not? 

3. Analyze a number of commercial programs. How much time is devoted in 
each to straight advertising? What proportion of the program period? 

4. Examine commercial announcements over the local station in accordance 
with the tests set forth by Roy C. Witmer in the N.B.C, LiMle Book on Broadcast- 
ing, New Series F. 

a. If straight commercial announcements are used, do they give the lis- 
tener some interesting and worth-while information about the product ? 

b. Do they tell the story in a pleasant manner ? 

c. Are they positive, or do they have a tendency to belittle a competitor’s 
story? 

d. Do they ring absolutely true ? 

e. If you were actually calling on the listeners personally, would the same 
story be used in the same way? 

/. Are they so technical that the layman cannot understand or be inter- 
ested ? 

g. Are they in good taste ? Human nature does not like to hear or discuss 
disagreeable things unless compelled to. 

A. Does the commercial part of the program harmonize in spirit and tone 
with the rest of the program? 

5. Can you find any illustration of the use of a tie-in campaign locally? 

6. Originate new methods to tie the entertainment continuity to the com- 
mercial copy. Evolve names for programs which are catchy, which suggest the 
product, and which will be published in the newspaper announoemepts that 
eliminate free advertising. 

CHAPTER XIX 
BROADCASTS TO SCHOOLS 

li Make a comparison of the educational programs presented by the Pet'* 
works with those picsented by near-by educational institutions over the radio* 
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Bequests addressed to the N.B.C. and the C.B.S. in New York and to the educa*' 
tional institutions will bring you announcements of their educational programs. 
Which have the greatest local value ? Why ? 

Write to the stations heard in your locality for a weekly announcement 
of all radio programs. Draw up a list of all educational programs available to 
schools in your area. 

3. Using the above schedule, divide the broadcasts among students in the 
class so that each student will evaluate a program. 

a. What is its age or class level? 

b. In what courses may it be used? 

c. Why is it good or valueless? 

d. Type of program, length, hour, day, station. 

4. What sponsored program may justly be considered educational ? How do 
they compare in value and presentation with sustaining educational programs ? 

5. Prepare visual aids to l)e used in conjunction with a program to be re- 
ceived in the classroom. 

6. Write a 15-minute program addressed to a definite grade and course. 
Prepare advance material to be of value to teacher, also follow-up suggestions. 

7. Visit a classroom in which an educational radio program is being re- 
ceived. Report on the visual aids used, student attention, teacher attitude, recep- 
tion, the program itself, and what the class retained from the program. 

8. Write to one of the university broadcasting departments for copies of 
radio talks that have been delivered. Upon the assumption that one of these talks 
is to be broadcast, prepare an advance sheet of instructions to be sent to teachers. 
List all essential information, including visual aids, etc. 

9. Write to the varioiis boards of education in cities (Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Rochester, Indianapolis, Alameda) where school broadcasting is exten- 
sive and obtain from these cities sample scripts and other informative material. 

10. Write to the Chicago Radio Council for some of the teachers’ guides that 
are used for educational programs and observe the things that should be done by 
the teacher in the classroom receiving a program. Build one program of an 
educational nature and make out a teacher’s guide for that program. 

11. List all educational programs that are heard in your area and make 
available to the teachers of your schools such a listing. Obtain from Ben. Darrow, 
Station WBEN, Buffalo, N. Y., various questionnaires to be used in evaluating 
such programs. 

CHAPTER XX 

PUBLIC-ADDRESS AND SOUND RECORDING 

L Write and arrange an assembly program to be presented from a central 
studio in a high school over the public-address system to the various assembly 
rooms. Write the announcements, arrange a skit to be presented by some chosen 
class, and select the music, using recordings. 

Arrange and write a 5^minute library program, including book reviews. 

3. Write to the Federal Iftadto Education Committee, U.S. Department of 
th^ Interior^ Wnshington, for a copy of the Radio Manual and follow the instruc- 
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lions contained therein for the organization of a school radio-producing unit. 
Also ask for other free pamphlets. 

CHAPTER XXI 

ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS 

1. Listen to your local station for announcements of transcribed programs. 

a. What proportion of programs (morning, afternoon, evening) are 
transcribed? 

h. What proportion of the transcribed programs are (1) sponsored; {^) 
sustaining ? 

Report your reaction to a program announced as transcribed, as compared 
with your reaction to a program w'ith live talent. 

3. Compare the quality of a transcrib*Ml musical program with that of a 
program presented by a local orchestra. 

4. Obtain from your local station a used commercial transcription. If you 

have a turntable rev^olving at revolutions per minute, play the record for 

class criticism. 

5. W’rite to the companies manufacturing transcriptions for advertising 
material concerning their prodmrts. 

CHAPTER XXII 
Ml SIC.\T. MIKE 

1. Arrange a half-hour program of dance music. How would you unify the 
program? How will your announcer relieve the monotony? 

2. Prepare a musical program understandable and of interest to children. 
Write the continuity* to be included in the program. Make the program lively, 
entertaining, and instructive. 

3. Tune in on a inuscial program. Criticize it from the standpoint of balance, 
timing, monotony, selection, continuity. How could the faults, if any, have l>een 
eliminated ? 


^ CHAPTER XXm 
THE RADIO DAY 

1. Evaluate a musical program, a dramatic' presentation, and a children’s 
j>rogram up<m the following bas(»s: 

а. Technical perfection: is the program w’^ell produced, lively, smooth, 
unified, carefully cast, balanced? 

б, Ability of performers : were they chosen for their names or for their radio 
ability; are they musicians or s|>eakers. artists, or authorities? 

c. Amount and type of advertising: dignified? 

d. Manuscript: is it well written or thrown togetlier by an inexperienced 
writer? 

e. Honesty in representation: are the facts and incidents truthful P 

The Manufacturer of Ironclad Overalls has decided to broadcast a series 
of 5-minu^ advertising programs. 
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а. Decide upon a name for the series. 

б. Decide upon a time for presentation. 

c. Will the programs be given over a network, by transcTiptions, or by 

spot programs? 

d. Create a distinctive idea for such a series. 

e. Plan and write continuity for the first program. 

(1) To what extent will music Ik* used? For what pur])oso? What selec- 
tions ? 

(!^) Will the program be in the form of skits, talks, or dialogues? 

(3) How will the advertising material be tied into the })rogram material ? 

(4) Number of voices required. Tyjjes. 

/. Outline the remainder of the series. 

3. Among the programs that you listen to i-egularly, choose the one you con- 
sider l)est from the standpoint of program building. Justify your choice. 

4. The jKirson most apt to succeed in radio is the individual who has some- 
thing new to offer. Try to evolve an original idea for a broadcast series. 

5. Which radio program do you consider to be the best on the air? Why? 

fi. Prepare for the class a schedule of your radio listening for the coming 
week. Why have you selected the programs that you indicate? Compile such 
schedules handed in by all the students for purfM)st*s of analysis, 

CHAPTER XXV 

TEACHING THE BROADCASTER 

1 . Induce members of the staff of the lo<!al station to appear before the class 
and be interviewed concerning their work. 

2. If public-address equipment is available, organize the class into a broad- 
casting-station staff. Operate or present an abbreviated day of broadcasting 
which will run for three hours. During the first hour prestmt shortened and typical 
morning programs, during the second hour broadcast afternoon types, and during 
the third period present typical evening programs. Students should write all 
copy, direct, rehearse, and pr<>duce programs. No program period should be over 
15 minutes in length. Maintain a rigid time .schedule. Observe rules for station 
breaks. Emulate programs that are on the air. Present all types of programs that 
are popular during the three-hour period. 

3. Working in conjunction with your school administration, try to get the 
local station to give your school a one-hour period during the month. Induce the 
station to allow you to sell announcements during this period, the income to be 
used for the purchase of equipment for the class. The class should take over the 
entire operation of the station (except the technical) during the period — an- 
nouncing, acting, directing, and acting as hostesses. Take care of all mail that 
domes as a result of that program. This has been done in some cities. 

4. Radio stations make surveys to determine the popularity of their pro- 
grams. See if you can induce your local station to assign some survey to the 
members of your class. Such a survey should be useful to the station and in- 
structive to the students who make it. 

5. For additional assignments refer to the chapter on Teaching the Broad- 
caster. 
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Agnew, HiroH E., and Warren B. Dygert: Advertising Media, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 

Contains a chapter on broadcasting as well as a comprehensive study of all 
media. 

Aucoate, Jack: Radio An?itud, Radio Daily, New York, 1939. 

This annual compiled by the staff of Radio Daily has general reference 
material about radio. 

Arnheim, Rudolph: Radio, Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, 1936. 

Deals with broadcasting from every aspect: its scientific angle, program 
analysis, studio production, the psychology of the listener, and its probable 
developments in television. 

Archer, Gleason L.: History of Radio to 19:26, American Historical Society, 
Inc., New York, 1938. 

The outgrowth of a lecture course, this book covers the early historical 
background of radio. 

: Big Business and Radio, American Historical Society, Inc., New York, 

1939, 

History of the technological, legal, and commercial struggles within the 
radio industry. 

Arnold, Frank A.: Broadcast Advertising, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1933. 

A discussion of the medium by one of the pioneers in the field is given. 
He takes up such angles as broadcast advertising, fitting programs to 
products, broadcasting and the advertising agency, etc. 

: Do You Want to Get into Radio? Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 

1940. 

Vocational information. 

Atkinson, Carroll: Education by Radio in American Schools, Edinboro Press, 
Kdinboro, Pa„ 1938, 

— . Development of Radio Educational Policies in American School Systems, 

Edinb<^0 Press, Edinboro, Pa., 1939. 

‘“Bartlett, Kenneth L.: Bow to Use Radio, National Association of Broad- 
cabers, Washington, D.C., 1938. * 

, Discusses the ipip<n*t|iriice of American broadcasting and the problem of 
what education and radio can each contribute to the other. 
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Bahnouw, Ehik: Handbook of Radio Writing, Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 
1939. 

Deals with the technique of writing and gives markets for scripts and types 
of serials. Contains illustrative material. 

Bickbl, Karl A.: New Empire — The Newspaper and the Radio, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1930. 

Cooperation between radio and the newspaper. An international broadcasting 
survey in which each country’s radio regulations are mentioned. 

Bouck, Zkh: Making a Living in. Rculio, McCrraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1935. 

Suggestions to radio servicemen, operators, engineers, writers, announcers, 
and artists. 

Bhindze, Ruth: Not to Be Broadcast, Vanguard Press, Inc., New York, 1937. 

Discussion of advertising, government, and broadcasting companies as 
conflicting factors in the control of radio broadcasting. 

^Broadcasting Yearbook, Broadcasting Publications, Inc., Washington, 1).C. 

An annual reference book on radio stations, networks, agencies, artists, 
organizations, law, bibliography, obtainable with a year’s subscription 
to Broadcasting, 

Brodie, W. H. : C,B.C. Handbook for Antwuncers, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 1938. 

Concise handbook prepared for Canadian announcers; gives recjuisites for 
good s[>eech. 

’*'Bryson, Lyman: The Use of the Radio in leisure Time, The Radio Institute of 
the Audible Arts, New York, 1934. 

Women in the home should direct their own listening and that of their 
family. They should work out a well-rounded program of listening to 
music, news, drama, educational programs, and lectures, as well as 
entertainment. When this has been accomplished, radio will l>e an impor- 
tant factor in the use of leisure time. 

♦Brunner, Edmund de S.: Radio and the Farmer, The Radio Institute of the 
Audible Arts, New York, 1935. 

The relation of radio to rural life is presented. 

Burns, Elmer: Radio^ I). Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 19^8. 

This book presents simply and clearly the fundamental principles of elec- 
tricity as applied to radio. 

Cantril, Hadley: The Invasion from Mars, Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1940. 

A complete script of the Orson Welles broadcast together with an analysis 
of the public reaction to the broadcast. 

^ Allpobt: Psychology of Radio, Harper & Brothers, New Yorkf 

1935. 

Mental setting of radio; a practical interpretation in broadcasting is glVen. 
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fCAELiLE, John S.i The Prodv^ction and the Direction of Radio Programs ^ Prentice-' 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. 

This is a detailed study of the factors involved in building a program. 
Many illustrations, such as scripts, photographs and diagrams of studios, 
and studio sign language are given. 

Carmen, Ruth: Radio Dramatics, John C. Yorston Publishing Co., New York, 
1937. 

A series of nine lectures on radio dramatics with a chapter on television. 

Carter, Boake: 7 Talk as I Like, Dodge Publishing Company, New York, 1937. 

Radio new\s broadcasts. Shows the background, the research, and the 
writing which must be put into a radio news broadcast and gives a picture 
of the news broadcaster at work. 

^Charters, W. W.: “Research Problems in Radio Education/' National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., New York, Bulletin 4, 1934. 

Chesmore, Stuart: Behind the Microphone, Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 
1935. 

CoDEL, Martin: Radio and Its Future, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1930. 

General prcKsentation of the varied aspects of all fields of radio by outstanding 
authorities is given. 

*Committee on Scientific Aids to I.earning, 41 East 4iid Street, New York. 
Broadcast Receivers and Phonographs fvr Classroom Use, 

Central Sound Systems for Schools. 

Sottnd Recording Equipment for Schools. 

These reports, compiled and published by a committee of the National 
Research Council, will be invaluable to school administrators and teachers 
who are responsible for the purchase and use of sound-recording and 
-reproducing equipment. They answer, in layman’s language, almost 
every question that such a person might ask and a great many im|>ortant 
questions that he would not think of asking or know how to ask unless he 
were a technical specialist as well as a school official. 

Conn AH, Douglas Duff: How to Build the Radio Audience, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1938. 

A discussion of subjects, such as what makes people listen to radio programs, 
showmanship, and audience building, is presented in the first part of the 
book. The second part deals with advertising, publicity, merchandising, 
promotion, local program promotion, and the like. 

CouLTOR, Douglab: Columbia Workshop Plays, Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1939. 

Fourteen radio dramas, selected and edited, including such well-known plays 
as The Fall of the City. An excellent case book. 

CuuLiNAN, Howell: Pardon My Accent, Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., 1934. 

Darrow, Ben, A.: Radio Trailblwdng, Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, N. Y., 1940. 

Radio the Assistant Teewher, R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, 1932. 

The use of radio in formal education is given. 
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Dashieix, B. F. : Popular Guide to Radio, The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1957. 

Davies, John Langdon: Radio, ths Story of the Capture and U$e of Radio Waves, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., New York, 1935. 

It is the story of how radio works, including more than the usual amount 
of straight electrical background. 

*Denibon, Merrill: The Educational Program, The Radio Instituteof the Audible 
Arts, New York, 1935. 

Radio is an important element in the field of education and educational 
bodies should take advantage of it to reach the people. 

: Henry Hudson and Other Plays, Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

Dixon, Peter: Radio Writing, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 
1931. 

Six sample radio sketches. 

: Radio Sketches and How to Write Them, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 

New York, 1936. 

Eighteen short radio plays. 

’•‘Drury, Francis K. W.: “The Broadcaster and the Librarian,’’ National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., New York, Bulletin 3, 1931, 

This bulletin aims to point out how the librarian and the broadcaster may 
cooperate in building programs,, particularly educational programs. A 
few suggestions such as the librarian’s preparing a radio bookshelf and 
giving space on the bulletin board to program announcements, and the 
broadcaster’s encouraging listeners to do more reading about the subject 
of the broadcast, etc., are given. 

Duffy, Ben: Advertising Media and Markets, Prentice-^Iall, Inc., New York, 
1939. 

A complete picture of the part played by media in the advertising campaign 
is given. 

fDuNHAM, Franklin, and Rollo Reynoldb: Radio in the Classroom, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 

Dunlap, Orrin E., Jr. : Advertising by Radio, The Ronald Press, New York, 19«9. 

Radio as an advertising mediiim is presented in this book. 

: Radio in Advertising, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1931. 

Putting over the radio sales message (programs and continuity). 

^ : Outlook for Television, Harper & Brothers, New York, 198£. 

This is a general discussion of the technical program and economic outlook 
for television. 

: The Story of Radio, Dial Press, Inc., New York, 1985. 

A popular discussion of the rise of radio and its scientific bases is presented. 

— ; Talking on the Radio, Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., New York, 1936. 

Suggestions for catching and hdding a radio audience, witib emphk^ 
upon the political and instructive ii^ure. Fifty pmcitc^ 
aid the average speaker. 
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“'Dykbma, PfiTEB W.: Women and Radio Mtuic^ The Radio Institute of 
Audible Arts, New York, 1935. 

Women are lovers of music, and, therefore, radio music should be planned 
with that in mind. 

♦ . Music as Presented by Radio^ The Radio Institute of the Audible Arts, 

New York, 1935. 

Music is on practically every radio program; it satisfies the human needs. 

♦ ; Men and Radio Musicy The Radio Institute of the Audible Arts, New 

York, 1935. 

Radio is doing much to bring music back to man, the creator of music. 

♦ ; Radio Music for Boys and Girlsy The Radio Institute of the Audible 

Arts, New York, 1935. 

Children’s artistic tastes should be encouraged and the radio can do a great 
deal to further their tastes as well as their knowledge of music. 

^Education on the Air^ annual year book of the Institute for Education by Radio, 
printed at Ohio State University annually since 1930. 

Each volume contains copies of lectures on various phases of education by 
radio and on broadcasting topics in general. 

Educational Recordings for Classroom UsCy Association of School Film Libraries, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

Contains titles of 375 recordings available for schools. 

Eisenberg, Azriel L.: Children and Radio Programs, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1936. 

This is a study of children in the metropolitan area and their habits and 
tastes in regard to radio programs. 

fEwBANK, Henry L., and Sherman P. Lawton: Projects for Radio Speech, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1940. 

An excellent workbook for the student of broadcasting. Mike projects, 
laboratory or listening projects, four scripts, bibliography, to help the stu- 
dent participate in radio projects. 

Felix:, Edgar H.; Television, Its Methods and Uses, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1931. 

Mr. Felix endeavors to give the reader of this book a clear understanding 
of how the existing television systems work and of the basic processes 
involved in any system. 

♦Federal Radio Education Committee, U.S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington: ^‘College Radio Workshops,’' 1940; *‘The Groups Tune In,” 1940; 

Radio Script Exchange Catalog of Scripts,” 1940; ^*Local Station Policies,” 
1940; ‘^Handbook of Sound Effects”; **Radio Glossary”; ” Radio Bibliog- 
raphy’’; “The A.B.C. of Radib”; “Public Forums”; “How to Use Radio”; 
“How to Use Radio in the Classroom”; Service Bulletin (monthly); “Radio 
in Bducatioa,” a syllabus; and other bulletins. 

Write for an order blank* There is a small charge for some items. 
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Firth, Ivan, and Gladyb Shaw Erskin: Gateway to Radio, Macaulay Company, 
New York, 1934. 

A discussion of program and production aspects of broadcasting. 

Flaherty, J. J.: On the Air, Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., New York, 
1937. 

A description of radio broadcasting, sound effects, rehearsals, and television, 
and the historical background of radio. Illustrated. 

Fhobt, S. E., Jr.: Education s Own Stations, University of Cliicago Press, Chicago, 
1937. 

A list of educational Institutions which had or have radio licenses is given, 
plus the work carried on by each, 

: Is American Radio Democratic? University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 

1937. 

An analysis of American radio in terms of the democratic philosophy of 
social life is presented in this book. The problem is approached from the 
point of view of the Federal government, the station owner, the adver- 
tiser, the educator, and the general public. Comparisons are made between 
the American and the foreign systems of radio. Certain changes are sug- 
gested in the American system which will tend to make it more democratic. 

Gielgud, Val: How to Write Broadcast Plays, Hurst and Blackett, London, 1932. 

A good study of writing radio plays from the British viewpoint. 

Goldsmith, A. N., and A. C. Lescaboura: This Thing Called Broadcasting, 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1930. 

For the most part this is a history of radio and of radio broadcasting. Dis- 
cussions of building the radio program and of writing radio drama and 
humor. 

Goldsmith, F. H., and V. G. Geisel: Techniques of Reccyrding, Gamble Hinged 
Music Co., Chicago, 1939. 

Explains the how and why of recording equipment. Rather technical instruc- 
tion but comprehensive and valuable. 

Goode, Kenneth M.: What About Radio? Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 

Advertising man discusses the question of radio advertising. The book 
contains the results of a survey on methods of audience appeal. The pages 
dealing with audience appeal will be of value. 

Grandin, Thomas: The Political Use of the Radio, Geneva Studies, Vol. X, No. 3, 
distributed by the Columbia University Press, 1939. 

The nature and extent of radio propaganda, both national and international. 
The author presents data on wave lengths, kilowatt strength of stations, 
number of receivers, types of propaganda, and trends. Estimates the 
effectiveness of the propaganda as conducted by various governments and 
details the various efforts that have been made to control it. ^ 

^Gbuenberg, Sidonie M.: Radio and Children, The Radio Institute of the 
Audible Arts, New York, 1935, 

Children are ardent listeners of radio programs, and an effort should be 
made to give them the best possible material the network can find. In 
this way, both parents and children are satisfied. 
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♦ ; ‘‘The Use of Radio in Parent Education,” National Advisory Council 

on Radio in Education, Inc., New York, Bulletin 19, 1939. 

A study was made to disclose the needs, remediable conditions, and oppor- 
tunities for extension and improvement of this type of service. 

Harris, Credo F. : Microphone Memoirs of the Horse and Buggy Days of Radio, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1937. 

An entertaining account of early days in radio by the manager of WHAS. 

fHARRisoN, Margaret: Radio in the Classroom, Prentice -Hall, Inc., New York, 
1937. 

Objectives, principles, and practices of the use of radio in the schools. 
Use of teachers’ guides and charts, classroom activities related to radio; 
supervision of the school radio; advertising, publicity, and propaganda. 

Haslett, a. W.; Radio 'Round the World, University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1934. 

The story of wireless and the use that can be made of radio in weather fore- 
casts, in medicine, at sea, and in war. 

Hawver, Sam H.: The Mechanics of Instantaneous Acetate Recording, Cellutone 
Record Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, 1937. 

Concise, clear, and beautifully illustrated with many photomicrographs. 

Hayes, J. S., and H. F. Gardner: Both Sides of the Microphone, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1938. 

Intended for use as a vocational guide. Contains explanations of all branches 
of the radio field: announcing, engineering, writing. 

Henney, Keith: Principles of Radio, John Wiley &. Sons, Inc., New York, 19!^9. 

A textbook on radio which gives the fundamental principles of radio, 

Hettinger, Herman S. : A Decade of Radio Advertising, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1933. 

The rise of ra<lio as an advertising medium is presented. 

: Radio: The Fifth Estate, American Academy of Political and Soc'ial 

Science, Philadelphia, 1935. 

The latest discussion of the broadcasting field as a whole. 

... ajid Walter J. Neff: Practical Radio Advertising, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

New York, 1938. 

A mmplete story of radio advertising is given. The following subjects are 
a sample of those discussed: How^ to plan the radio campaign, how to 
select the cast, how to select the station and the network, how to handle 
the listener response. 

Hill, Edwin C, : The Human Side of the News, Walter J. Black, Inc., New York, 

1934. 

*Hill, Frank Ernest: Listen and Learn, Fifteen Years of AduU Education on the 
Air, American Association for Adult Education, New York, 1987. 

Mr. Hill, through observation, listening to broadcasts, and reading, gives 
his opinion of the important facts about adult education by radio. 
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Hoffman, William G.: Public Speaking Today ^ Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc,, New York, 

The technique of public speaking and the preparation of various types of 
speech, including radio and round table. 

How to Make Good Recordings, Audio Devices, 1600 Broadway, New York, 1940. 

Well-illustrated advice on choosing and using recording equipment. Simple, 
helpful to classroom recorders. 

Hulbert, Claitde: Learn to Write for Broadcasting, D. Archer, London, 1932, 

Husing, Red: Ten Years Before the Mike, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 
1935. 

Entertaining accoimt of the author’s radio experiences. 

♦Hyers, Faith Holmes: “The Library and the Radio,” National Advisory 
Coimcil on Radio in Education, Inc., New York, Bvlletin 18, 1938. 

A clear understanding of the educational possibilities of radio, the extent of 
its development, and the nature of problems awaiting solution are given. 

James, Alden: Careers in Advertising, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1932. 

Chapters on radio as a medium, the networks, electrical transcriptions, 
program production, and similar considerations are included. 

James, A. Lloyd: Broadcast English, I-VII, British Broadcasting Corp., London, 
192&-1939. 

Recommendations to British Broadcasting Company announcers regarding 
words of doubtful pronimciation. 

: The Broadcast Word, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London, 1935. 

Discussion of pronunciation and word selection by the secretary of the 
Advisory Committee on Spoken English for the British Broadcasting 
Company. 

’•‘Jansky, C. M., Jr., R, C. Hiqgy and Morse Salisbury: “The Problem of the 
Institutionally Owned Station,” National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, Inc., New York, BvUetin 10, 1934. 

A discussion of the radio station owned and operated by an institution is 
presented. This is a fine way to accomplish the objectives of radio in the 
educational field. 

Jones, Carlbss: Short Plays for Stage and Radio, University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, 1939. 

This volume contains ten interesting quarter- and half-hour radio plays. 
The book adequately fulfills its purpose of providing laboratory material 
for radio dasses. 

Kaltenborn, Hans von: KaUenbom Edits the News, Modern Age Books, Inc., 
New York, 1937. 

Collection of news reports. The reports cover international events of the year 
of publication. Selection of facts discussed. 

I Broadcast a Crisis, Random House, Inc., New York, 1938^ 

CoQeeticm of the broadcasts ad-libbed by the news commentator during the 
Caech-G^i’man crisis. Kaltenborn reveals the manner in whi^ ^e |mo- 
ceeded to gather his facts and materials 
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Kabtbr, Max, and Edwin Colueb: Writing for the BBC^ Sir Isaa^ PitmAn Si 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1937. 

Musical comedies, gags, lyrics, dialogue, and production ideas are included 
in this book of practical hints. 

Kennison, C. E.: ‘‘Breaking into Broadcasting,” mimeographed pamphlet. 

Key, Pierre: Radio Annual, Pierre Key Publication Corporation, New York, 

1933. 

This book gives information about sponsors, agencies, talent, stations, etc. 

Kinscedla, Hazel Gertrude: Music on the Air, Viking Press, Inc., New York, 

1934. 

Knight, Ruth: The Distaff Side of Radio, Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 
1938. 

This book gives an account of positions women are occupying in the radio 
industry. 

*Koon, Cline M.: “The Art of Teaching by Radio,” U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, Bulletin 4, 1933. 

The essentials of: talks, directed activities, actuality broadcasts, radio 
conversation, debates, broadcast music, and radio plays. 

♦ ; “Some Public Service Broadcasting,” National Advisory Council on 

Radio in Education, Inc., New York, Bulletin 12, 1934. 

Lawton, Sherman P.: Radio Speech, Expression Company, Boston, 1932. 

Speech textbook of radio, including both writing and presentation. Divided 
into five sections, including: general consideration, composition of the 
radio talk, delivery of the radio talk, composition of the radio play, and 
production of the radio play. 

: Radio Drama, Expression Company, Boston, 1938. 

This book is predicated on the idea that the student learns by doing. The 
student is led from simpler forms of radio dramatics to the more difficult 
18 dramatizations. 

j- ; Badio Continuity Types, Expression Company, Boston, 1938. 

An excellent book of continuity, all types. The best case b6ok on radio. 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F. : Radio and the Printed Page, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York, 1940. 

An account of a Rockefeller Foundation research into the cultural influence 
of radio and its conflict with print. More women prefer radio news than 
men. The higher the cultural level of a person the more likely he is to 
prefer print. 

: Radio Research, Duell, Sloan &: Pearce, New York, 1941. 

Lea, Gordon: Radio Drama and How to Write It, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 1926. 

tLxATHERWOOD, DowLiNo; JoumoHsm on the Air, Burgess Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1939. 

Presentation, news selection. The best book in this specialized field. All 
types ol news programs* 

Lewis, J* jG.‘ Tdmsion (dictionajy). Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York, 

im. 
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Lohk, Lenox R.: Television Broadcasting^ McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1940. 

Mr. Lohr, a former president of the N.B.C., appraises the problems and 
possibilities that television offers to the public. 

Lowell, Maukice: Listen In: An American Manual of Radio, Dodge Publishing 
Company, New York, 1937. 

This book includes helpful suggestions for the general public and for those 
who have ambitions to enter the professional field of radio. 

Lumley, F. H.: Measurement in Radio, Ohio State University, Columbus, 1934. 

A comprehensive discussion of radio-listener rest^arch is given. It contains 
case information in addition to a description of current research methods. 

MacLeish, Archibald : The Fall of the City, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 
1938. 

Mr. MacLeish has written this play in verse especially for the radio because 
lie ft‘els the radio is so well adapted to verse. He urges other poets to tio 
the .same. 

'^Making Microphone Friends, CoJiiinbia Broa<icasting System. New V'ork, 193(>. 

Small but good pamphlet. 

Marsh, C. S.: Educational Broadcasting, University of Chicago Press, Cliicago, 
1930-1937. 

These are the proceedings of the First National Conference in Educational 
Broadcasting held in Washington, D.C., on Dec. 10, 11, and 12, 1936, 
and of the Second National Conference held Nov. 29, 30, and Dec. 1, 1937, 
at Chicago. 

Matheson, Hilda: Broadcasting, T. Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., London, 1933. 

fMcGiLL, Earle: Radio Directing, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1940. 

An outstanding book on production. 

McNair, W. A.: Radio Advertising in Australia, Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 
Sydney, 1937. 

The principles of advertising, broadcavsting facilities, and methods. The 
radio audience and the future of commercial broadcasting are all dis- 
cus.sed. It is a good book for the student of advertising. 

Moore, Robert: Forging Ahead in Radio, Moore Publications, Detroit, Mich., 
1935. 

A pamphlet dealing with various departments of the radio station: writing, 
advertising, opiK>rtunities in radio. 

Mcx>re, Stephen: New Fields for the Writer: Television, Radio, Film, Drama, 
National Library Press, 1939. 

Samples showing technical construction for each of the media named in the 
title are given. 

Morell, Peter: Poisons, Potions, and Profits, the Antidote to Radio Advertising, 
Knight Publishers, Inc., Dial Press, Inc., New York, 1937. 

Mr. Morell discusses the testimonies made by companies over the radio 
and he analyzes and passes judgment on patented products advertised 
over the air. 
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Morris, James M.: Radio Workshop Plays, The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, 1040. 

Fifteen royalty-free radio plays. 

Moselet, Sydney A., and Herbert McKay: Television, A Guide for the Amateur, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1936. 

This book sets out to make the principles of television and their practical 
applications intelligible to the general reader. 

Nagler, Frank: Writing for Radio, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1937. 

*National Advisory Council on Radio in Education: “Group Listening,” National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., New York, Bulletin 8, 1934. 

This is a general discussion on group listening and the advantages it has. 

. “ National Advisory Council on Radio in Education," National Advisory 

Council on Radio in Education, Inc., New York, Bulletin 1, 19.36. 

This gives a general outline of the workings of the council, the purfwjse, 
requirements for membership, etc., to promote the utilization of the art 
of broadcasting in the field of American education. 

* : “Present and Impending Applications to Education by Radio and 

Allied Arts,” National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., New 
York, B^dletin 5. rev. ed., 1936. 

A group of engineers has prepared a concise and understandable booklet 
for the educator on the progress made by radio in the scientific world. 

*National Association of Broadcasters: Washington, D.C. “Code Manual,” 
“The N.A.B. Code,” *“ Radio in the Classroom,” “Broadcasters Defend 
America,” *“How to Use Radio,” *“Is Your Hat in the Ring,” “Our Mutual 
Responsibilities,” “Propaganda and Democracy,” ’““The A.B.C. of Radio,” 
*“ Broadcasting in the United States,” *“ Report of the Proceedings before 
the F.C.C.” 

These and other pamphlets are distributed by the N.A.B. Those marked 
with an * are instructive to the student of broadcasting. 

N.B,C, Music Appreciation Hour, Columbia University Press, New York, 1940. 

Student workbooks and teachers’ guides. 

^National Committee on Educational Broadcasting: Proceedings of the First 
National Committee on Educational Broadcasting, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, June, 1937. 

Other pamphlets are “The Use of Radio in Parent Education,” “Broadcast- 
ing Abroad,” “Four Years of Network Broadcasting,” “Psychology 
Today,” “Industrial Psychology” (Listener’s Notebook), “Listen and 
I»earn,” “What to Read about Radio” (1938), “Broadcaster and the 
Librarian,” “Research Problems in Radio Education,” “Problems of the 
Institutionally Owned Station,” “Widening Horizons,” “Some Public 
Service Broadcasting,” “The Future of Radio and Educational Broad- 
casting,” “Retrospect and Forecast in Radio Education,” School Broad- 
casting in Gjreat Britain.” 
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Nixon, H, K.: Principles of Advertising, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc*, 
New York, 19S7. 

A chapter on radio has material on broadcasting structure, radio networks, 
nonnetwork broadcasting, how radio time is sold, station regulations, 
other network policies, sponsored programs, preparation of programs, 
technique of commercial announcements, facts about the radio audience, 
measurement of the response to broadcast advertising, and merchandising* 

Nilson, a. R., and J. L. Hornung: Practical Radio Communication, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 

Technical discussion of radio communication. 

Obol£r, Arch: Fourteen Radio Plays, Random House, Inc., New York, 1941. 

Scripts and an essay on The Art of Radio Writing. 

O’Neill, Neville: Advertising Agency Looks at Radio, 1). Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., New York, 1932. 

The important phases of broadcast advertising are discussed by agency 
executives. 

Overstreet, H. A., and B. W. Overstreet: Town Meeting Cirmes to Town, 
Harper & Brotliers, New York, 1938. 

*Page, Meredith: Radio Script Duplication, Bureau of Educational Re.search, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 1937. 

Suggestions for amateur radio groups. Advice on scripts, continuities, 
timing, as well as on processes of duplication, paper, color, type. 

*Parker, Lebter Ward: "‘School Broadcasting in Great Britain,” National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, Inc., New York, Bulletin 17, 1937. 

Pear, T. H. : Voice and Personality as Applied to Radio Broadcasting, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc.. New York, 1931. 

This is a discussion of the voice in broadcasting by a British psychologist. 

*Reed, T. H.: Civic Education by Radio, The Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts, New York, 1936. 

This contains informaticm about the social and economic aspects of radio, 
radio in education, and citizenship education in the United States. 

♦ . “Four Years of Network Broadcasting,” Report of the Committee on 

Civic Education by Radio, National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
Inc., New York, Bulletin 16, 1937. 

The story of successful educational programs is given. 

Riley, Donald W.: Handbook of Radio Drama Techniques, Edwards Bros., 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 1938. 

In highly condensed form, techniques covering script, casting, directing, 
acting, rehearsals, studio arrangements, and points on voice. 

Robinbon, E. H.: Broadcasting and a Changing Civilization, John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, Ltd., London, 1935. 

Broadcasting as it affects the home, music, drama, sports, religion, and 
propaganda. 

— — Broadcasting, John Lane, The Bodley Head^ Ltd., London, , 
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Rogers, Rau*h: Do*a and DonHs of Radio Writing^ Associate Radio Writers, 
Ittc., Boston, 1937. 

Selecting Radio Characters, Writing the Dramatic Script, Radio Dialogue, 
Serial Features, Writing for Children, Adapting Magazine Stories. Under 
each of these topics is a short description of the problem and then a 
numerical list of do’s and don’ts. 

Rorty, J.: Order on the Air, The John Day Company, New York, 1934. 

Safety Rvlea for Radio IndaUations^ Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1939. 

A publication of the National Bureau of Standards. 

Saerchinger, Cesar: Hello America, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1938. 

Mr. Saerchinger’s story of dashing around Europe to arrange broadcasts of 
great events for the American radio listeners is told. 

^Sarnoff, David: The Future of Radio, The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Washington, 1936. 

Sauer, Julia L.: Radio Roads to Reading, The H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, 1939. 

The Rochester, N.Y., Public Library has for the past five years given a 
weekly broadcast to children in school during school hours, as part of the 
Rochester School of the Air, with the purpose of increasing the reading 
of desirable books. It was necessary to develop a technique for this new 
field, a technique which would appeal to children of different groups and 
which would stimulate reading rather than serve as a substitute for 
reading. Miss Sauer has gathered 20 scripts representative of the broad- 
casts from the fifth through the eleventh grade. 

ScHMECKBiER, Laurence F.: Federal Radio Commission: Its History, Activities, 
and Organization, Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1932. (Service 
Monographs of the U.S. Government, No. 65.) 

Seymour, Katharine, and J. T. W. Martin : Practical Radio Writing, Longmans, 
Green k Company, New York, 1938. 

This book attempts to teach the individual who can write how to write for 
broadcasting. It has been designed for the professional magazine writer 
or the dramatist who has no knowledge of the mechanics of radio writing; 
it has been planned, too, for the advertising copywriter who wishes to 
know the differences between writing for the printed page and writing for 
the ear. 

SiEVEKiKO, Lance: The Stuff of Radio, Cassell & Company, Ltd., London. 

Interesting account of dramatic techniques in England. 

SocoLOW^ A. Walter: The Law of Radio Broadcasting, Baker, Voorhis & Co., 
New York, 1938. 

Two volumes. Covers law governing radio broadcasting. 

Stewart, Irvin: Local Broadcasts to Schods, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1939. 

Considers radio projects in public schools of Detroit, Cleveland, Rochester, 
PcHTtland, Akron, and Alameda. 
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Terman, F. E.: Fundamentals of Radio, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1938. 

This book presents the basic principles of radio communication in a form 
understandable to the student in an introductory radio course. 

Third Copyright Law Symposium, Nathan Burkan Memorial Competition, 
National Association of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, New York, 1940. 

Thomas, Low^eel: The Magic Dials, Polygraphic Company, New York, 1939. 

Story of radio and television, beautifully illustrated. 

^Tylek, I. Keith, and R. R. Lowdermilk: “Radio as a Teaching Aid,'’ Ohio 
State University, Bureau of Educational Research, Radio Bulletin 13, 1937. 

Tyler, Tracy: The Use of Radio as a Cultural Agency in a Democracy, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934. 

The proceedings of the conference held May, 1934, by the National Commit- 
tee on Radio in Education are stated. 

*Tys()N, Levering: Radio in Education, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1931-1935. 

The proceedings of the annual assemblies of National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. 

* , and W. J. Donovan: “Retrospect and Forecast in Radio Education,” 

National Advisory Council on Radio Education, Inc., New York, Bulletin 15, 
1936. 

Two articles based upon addresses delivered by the authors before the 
section on Radio in Adult Education at the American Association for 
Adult Education Conference are presented. 

Van Loon, H. W.: Air-storming, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New^ York, 1935. 

Forty broadcasts on educational subjects. 

Variety Radio Directory (annual). Variety, Inc., New York, 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940. 

This is a general reference book about radio. 

Waldrop, Frank A., and Jobeph Borkin: Television, A Struggle for Power, 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., New York, 1938. 

An interesting and understandable study of television is made by a political 
writer and a specialist in analystes of communication. 

Watson, Herbert, Herbert Welch, and George Eby: Understanding Radio, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 

A guide to practical operation and theory of the mechanics of radio. 

Weiss, E. B., F. C. Kendall, and C. B. LARRABE£:.//and5oo^ of Advertising, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 

This contains a chapter on radio by Mr. Boice, formerly of the Coliunbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Welch, Constance, and Walter P. Eaton: Yah Radio Plays, Eiqpression 
Company, Boston, 1941. 

Five comedies, four dramas, four explorations written by students in the 
drama department of Yale University. 
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West, Robert: SO-0-0 You re Going on the Air, Rodin Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York, 1934. 

Radio-program technique is presented; has a good voice-audition chart. 
Whipple, James: How to Write for Radio, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1934. 

Various types of scripts, serials, adaptations, and sounds are described and 
examples of these types are given. 

Whitaker- Wilson, C. : Writing for BroadeoHting, A. & C. Black, Ltd., London, 
1935. 

Writing radio drama in England. The most useful chapter is the one 
dealing with historical plays. Others include: High and Low Comedy, 
Burlesque, Biographical Plays, Writing of Talks, Broadcasting of Talks. 
Chapter IX on Characterization will be found very usefiil to the writer. 
White, James R.: Let's Broadcast! Harper & Brothers, New York, 1939. 

Let's Broadcast! is a collection of 1^ one-act nonroyalty plays utilizing 
^broadcast technique which vary in style and content from historical and 
adventure. Each of the items included is arranged as ‘‘a make-believe radio 
broadcast,” suitable for either boys or girls. 

*WiLLis, Frederick A.: '‘Widening Horizons,” National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, Inc., New York, Bulletin 11, 1934. 

This bulletin by F. A. Willis of the Columbia Broadcasting System is a 
discussion of radio broadcasting as an important instrument in the 
educational field. 

fWvLiE, Max: Radio Writing, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1939. 

The standard practices of modern broadcasting are discussed and illustra- 
tions and samples of the problems of the radio industry are given. 

: Best Broadcasts of 1938-39, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., New York, 1939. 

Practically all types are included among the 32 selected. 

: Best Broadcasts of 1939-40, W^hittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., New York, 1940. 

Radio and Advertising Periodicals Containing Radio Sections 
The Advertiser, monthly, The Advertiser, 3557 Bogart Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Advertising Age, weekly, Advertising Publications, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 

Advertising Selling, monthly, Robbins Publishing Co., Inc., 9 East 38tU Street, 
New York. 

Air Law Revievy, quarterly, New York University School of Law, New York. 

The Billboard, weekly, The Billboard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Broadcasting, semimonthly. Broadcasting Publications, Inc., 870 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. (Student rate includes Yearbook). 
^Broadcast News, monthly, RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, N.J. 

Editor ic Publisher, weekly, The Editor & Publisher Co., Times Building, New 
York. 
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* Education by Radio^ monthly. National Committee on Education by Radio, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Edvcational Radio and Recording^ 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Electronics^ 330 West 42d Street, New York. 

"^F.R.E.C, Service Bulletin^ U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington. 

Heird Radio Business Letter^ 2400 California Street, Washington, D.C. 

The Listener, weekly, British Broadcasting Corporation, Broadcasting House, 
London. Wl (combined with Radio Times owing to the war; see Radio Times), 

London C ailing y weekly, British Broadcasting Corporation, London. 

Movie and Radio Guide y weekly, Chicago. 

N»A,B, News Review, National Assoc, of Broadcasters, 1626 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

*The News Letter , monthly, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Newsweek, 152 West 42d Street, New York. 

Personnel-list of Advertising Agencies, monthly. Standard Rate & Data Service, 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Printers* Ink, weekly, and Printers* Ink Monthly, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
Inc., 185 Madison Avenue, New York. 

RMA News Bulletin,, monthly or oftener. Radio Manufacturers Association, 
1317 F Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Radexy monthly, The Radex Publishing Co., 362 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J. 

Radio Advertising Rates and Data, monthly. Standard Rate & Data Service, 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Radio and Television Mirror, monthly, Macfadden Publications, Inc., 205 East 
42d Street, New York. 

Radio and Television Retailing, monthly, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
330 West 42d Street, New York. 

Radio and Television Today, monthly, Caldwell-Clements, Inc., 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

The Radio and Television Weekly, weekly, Phonograph Publications Co., Inc,, 
99 Hudson Street, New York. 

Radio Art, quarterly, Broadcast Publishing Corp., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 

Radio Daily, Radio Daily Corp., 1501 Broadway, New York. 

Radio Guide, weekly, The Cecilia Co., 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

Radio Markets, title of quarterly issue of Radio Art, 

Radio Review, Women’s National Radio Committee, 118 West 57th Street, 
New York. 

Radiod^vision Journal, Hend^son Publications, Inc., 1270 Sixt^l 

Avenue, New York. 
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Radio Times, weekly, British Broadcasting Corporation, Broadcasting House, 
London, Wl. 

Radio Trade-builder, monthly, Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd., 347 Adelaide 
Street, W., Toronto, 

Radio Today, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Radio Weekly, 99 Hudson Street, New York. 

Sales Management, semimonthly. Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 

^Service Bulletin of the FREC, Federal Radio Education Committee, U.S, 
Office of Education, Washington. 

Stand Ry, monthly, American Federation of Radio Artists, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York. 

*T(dks, quarterly, digest of broadcasts, Columbia Broadcasting System, New York. 

Tide, semimonthly, Tide Publishing Co., Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Time, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York. 

Variety, weekly, Variety, Inc., 154 West 46th Street, New York. 

Washington Radio Letter, weekly. National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

Western Advertising, monthly, 654 Market Street, San Francisco. 

Radio Editionh of Magazines in Specialized Fields 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 

1935 issue; “Radio; The Fifth Estate,’’ 29 articles under the headings: Broad- 
casting Systems, The Service of Broadcasting, Current Questions in 
Broadcasting. 

1941 issue; “New Horizons in Raclio.’' Chapter titles: The American Listener 
in 1940, Radio in Relation to Recreation and Culture, Trends in Radio 
Programs, Radio Entertainment since 1935, Radio As an Aid to Learning, 
Civic Discussion over the Air, Radio as a News Medium, Broadcasting 
and American Society, Radio and Propaganda, European Radio and the 
War, Covering a War for Radio, Self-regulation in American Radio, Radio 
Economics and the Public ‘Interest, Regulation of Radio Broadcasting 
in the Public Interest, The Government and Radio, Open Questions in 
Inter-American Broadcasting, Radio Frontiers, Recent Developments in 
Television, The Nature of Television Programs, Possible Social Effects 
of Television, Frequency Modulation and Its Future Uses, Facsimile and 
Its Future Uses, Organizing Radio’s Discoveries for Use. 

The Journal of Applied Psychology, New York, 1940. 

Among the 20 articles to appear in this numl>er are the following: A Two- 
way Chi&ck on the Sales Influence of a Specific Radio Program, Do People 
Know Why They Buy? The Panel As an Aid in Measuring Effects of 
Advertising, Radio Studies by the Psychological Corporation, Who 
Answers Questionnaires? Who Escapes the Personal Investigator? The 
Program Analyzer: A New Technique in Studying Liked and Disliked 
Items in Radio Programs, The Use of Mailed Questionnaires in Studying 
the Relative Pom^tion oi Radio Stations in Family Listening, The Influence 
of Radio Performances on Sheet Sales Potinlar Songs. 
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Radio slang, studio expressions, and abbreviations, unless discussed in the text, arc 
not included in this index but are listed alphabetically in the Glossary, pages 


A 

Abbreviations, 338 
Acoustics, 3, 4, 281 

dead end, live end studios, 3, 4 
reverberation in, 3, 4 
studio construction for, 3, 4, 281 
Action copy, advertising, 182 
Actor, radio, 154-159 
as a career, 324, 325 
casting of, 148-150 
characterization by, 143, 144 
diction of, 156 

microphone technique of, 156, 157, 158 

reading of lines by, 154, 155 

salary of, 325 

signals to, 333 

training for, 154, 275, 276 

vocation of, 324, 325 

voice of, 143, 155 

Acts, radio, of, 1912, 1927, 1934, 295-297 
Actuality broadcasts, 98, 204, 213, 273 
sports, 61-66 

Adaptations, 115, 140, 306-314, 363-371 
Address, radio, 84-90, 94, 204, 213 
assignments on, 384 
content of, 91-102 

conversational approach of, 84, 89, 100 

copyrights of, 314 

diction of, 86, 89, 96 

grammar of, 85, 87, 88 

humor in, 90 

intelligibility of, 88 

introduction of speaker for, 90 

length of, 90, 93 

manuscript for, 90 

medical subjects, 94 

outline of, 84, 85 

projection of personality in, 84, 87, 100 
salutation in, 84 
speed of speech for, 85 


Address, radio, style of, 89 
transitional words in, 90 
vocabulary of, 86, 89, 96 
Advertising, radio, 179-191, 192-201 

by an agency, 180, 181, 193, 196-199 
assignments, 387, 388 
commercial continuity of, 179-391, 193 
entertainment as a factor in, 185-189, 
261-263 

harmony with other media in, 383, 197 
local, 199-200 

sales appeal of, 179, 180, 200-202 

by station department, 199, 200 

time factor in, 181, 183, 189, 259-261 

training for, 277 

transcriptions for, 244 

writers of, 180, 192 

writing of, 179- 391 

Advertising agencies, services «>f, 181, 196- 
199 

Advertising departments, or sales depart- 
ments of the station, function of, 199 
training for, 277, 326, 327 
Advertising service of local station, 199-201 
types of programs for, 199, 264, 265 
Aids, teaching, 271-273, 274, 281-288 
Amplifier, radio frequency, 12, 282 
Anglin, Margaret, 77 
Announcements, assignments, 387 
commercial, 32, 33, 179-191, 263 
dramatic, 185-189 
log of, 288, 289 
punch, 32, 33 

school, within the, 223, 224 
time of, 181, 183, 189 
writers of, 179-191 
Announcer, 31-35, 316-322 
advancement by, 321-322 
application for position as, 318-319 
auditions for position as, 317 
duties of, 67, 280 
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Annauncer, function of, 318 
instructions to, 32, 33 
logs, forms, and reports, 288-294 
narrator, as a, 107, 119 
news, 51-60 
pay of, 320, 321 
pronunciation by, 41, 42, 43 
prospects for, 321-322 
public events, 68 

qualities of, 31, 317, 318, 319, 320 

salary of, 320, 321 

82 >ort 8 , 61-66 

start for, 316, 317 

teaching of, 270-274 

tests for, 317 

vocation of, 272, 273, 316-822 
voice of, 30, 320 
Antenna, 10 
directional, 16 

Appeals, sales, 179, 180, 182, 200-202, 262, 
263 

Application for license, 298-299 
Articulation, 46-50 
Artists* Service Bureau, 325 
ASCAP, 304-306 

Assembly programs over public>address 
system, 223 

Assignments, class, 379-391 
Audible frequencies, 234 
Audience, radio, characteristics of, 103, 138, 
139, 267 

daily classification of, 126, 259-261 
sales appeal to, 88, 179, 180, 182, 259- 
261, 265 
studio, 153 

Auditions, blank for, 293, 294 
means of obtaining, 317-319 
singer for, 251, 252 
types of tests for, 377 
Average listener, 267 

B 

Background music, 82 
Backward speech students and the public- 
address system, 227-229 
Band, side, 12, 16 

Bibliographies, 44-45, 140-141, 315, 371- 
377, 381, 393 
Blackout, Il9 

“Blasting" of the imcro|>hone, 10 
B.MX,d05,306 


Body movement in radio speech, 25, 26, 28, 
157 

Breathing, 27, 33, 48, 78 
grouping and, 27 

Broadcasters, payment of, 321, 322, 323, 
824, 325. 326 

qualifications for, 270, 316-333 
training of, 269-288 
Broadcasting station, assignments, 14 
“Bull Session,** 73-75 

C 

Canned program, 245 
Carrier frequency, 12, 16 
Casting of radio play, 136, 143 
Censorship, 297, 301 
Chain broadcasting {see Network) 

Channel, 12, 14, 16, 296, 300 
Characters in radio play, 108, 120, 136, 143 
Chicago Public Schools, Radio Council, 
215-219 

Chicago Round Table, 69, 70 
Children*s programs, 135-144 
assignments on, 286 

bibliography, stage plays for radio, 140, 
143, 371-377 
characters, 136, 143 
condemnation of, 130, 131, 135 
diction, 36 
education, 138 
humor, 138 

listening habits, 132, 134, 138 

material for, 131-133 

period for, 260 

personality in, 143 

plays for adaptation, 140, 141, 363 

plot, 137, 138 

poetry, 141, 142, 143 

policies, 135 

preferences for, 131-133, 137, 138, 139 
preparation of, 130-134 
Children’s seriab, 130-134 
Choral speaking, 79-82 
director, 80 
mike position, 81 
montage, 79 
mood, 79 

multiple-voice tedtuiqueSt 79 
rhythm, SOt 81 
tone color of, 79, 81 
transitions, 79 
verse choir, 80 
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Circuit, talk-back, 282 
Civics, teaching of, 68, 98, 99 
Class, organization chart, 287 
Class assignments, 379-891 
Classes, school, use of radio equipment in, 
224-230, 239 

Classical music, pronouncing aids for, 44 
pronunciation of, 39-42 
Classification of radio stations, 296, 297, 300 
clear channel, 14, 300 
local, 14, 300 
regional, 14, 300 
Coast-to-coast time factor, 244 
College courses, 269-281 
College stations, 269 
Color television, 117 
Columnist type of announcer, 52 
Commentator, news, 51, 52 
college training for, 277 
Commercial continuity, 179-191 
action copy, 182 
assignments, 387 
diction in, 189, 190 
educational copy, 181 
emphasis in, 32 
length of, 183, 189 
log for, 289 
plugs, 179, 187 
purpose of, 179, 182, 262-263 
reminder copy, 181 

sentence structure in, 184, 185, 186-191 
style of, 35, 180, 181, 182 
subject matter of, 179, 180, 182v 185, 194, 
195 

writers of, 192-193, 322-324 
Commercial voice, 31-35 
Common-law copyrights, 306-308 
Communications Act of 1934, 296-297 
Community programs, 91-93 
Continuities, bibliography of, 371-377 
Continuity, definition of, 311 
Continuity service, transcriptions, 243 
Contract writers, 322, 323 
Control board, 9, 281 
operators of, 225 

Conversational style, 23, 24, 71, 76, 77, 89, 
97, 100, 184 

Copy, reminder, educational, action, 181, 
182 

Copy writers, 824-324 
Cc^^ight regidaiktiis, IXS, 118, 294, 801- 
$04,806-818 


Copyright release music, 294 
Copyrights, 806-316 
common law, 306-808 

damages for violation of, 808 
duration of, 307 
establishing, 308 
publication effect of, 807 
transfer of, 307 
statutory, 308-314 
cost of, 312 
damages, 313, 314 
duration, 809 
holder, 310 
ideas, 313, 314 
infringement, 312 
procedure to obtain, 312 
radio script and continuity, 311 
renewal, 309 
speeches, 314 
transfer, 312 
treaties affecting, 311 
mechanical reproductions, 315 
Courses in broadcasting, 269-288 
equipment for, 281- 288 
Coverage distance of stations, 13, 14, 15 
Crime stories, 104, 130, 135 
Crooning, 250 

Crystal microphone, 4-6, 254 
Cue, pick up the, 155 
Cue sheet, 291 

Cultural background for broadcasters, 270- 
271 

Curriculum, adapting broadcasting to, 224, 
225 

broadcast, 270 

“Custom-built” program, 245 
Cutting head, 234 
Cutting needle, 233 

D 

“Dawn patrol,” 286 
Daybook, 288-289 
Decibels, 9, 285 
Defamation, 301-304 
Delayed broadcast, 246 
Delivery, 23-27, 100, 146, 156, 184 
Demonstrations, crowd, 99 
Department-store, advertising, 194-196 
advertising department of, 194 
“good-will” programs of, 194 
institutional, 196 
joint-network iwrogram, 195 
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Dialect, regional, 42 
Dialogue, dramatic, 105*-lp8 
Diction, 26. 86, 89, 96, 136, 156, 189 
Dictionaries and pronunciation, 44 
Directional antenna, 16 
Director, 80, 145-154 
educational, 279 
Disc, 234, 235, 237, 241, 242 
handling, 23S 
life of. 237 
time of, 235 

(See also Electrical transcriptions) 
Disturbances in reception, 15 
Dramatic director of station, 145-153, 324 
assignments, 387 
background, 145-147 
duties of. 145, 147-153 
qualities of, 145 
rehearsals, 147, 150, 151, 153 
selecting the cast, 148 
studying the script, 147, 148 
timing the show, 147, 152 
Dramatic scripts, 103-117, 118-124, 125- 
184, 135-144, 189-191, 339-371 
assignments, 385-386 
bibliography of, 371-377 
commercial, 179-191 
editing, 147 
medical programs, 94 
political programs, 101 
serials, 125-134 

specimen of, 118-124, 178, 267, 339, 347 
verse in, 79 

writers of, 134, 274, 275, 322-324 
Dramatic staff, actors of, 154-159 
director of. 145-154, 324 
salaries of, 324, 325 
sound-effects operator, 325 
Dramatics, radio, 143, 144, 145-158, 205, 
212 

actors of, 154-158 

assignments, 387 

bibliography of, 371-377 

casting of actors for, 148-150 

for children, 132, 135-141 

commercial, 179-191 

director of, 145-154 

microphone position for, 156, 157, 158 

rehearsal of, 150-153 

sound effects for, 160-178, 189 

studio audience and, 153 

voice for^ 146 


Dramatization of health topics, 94, 333 
Dramatized educational broadcasts, 212, 
214 

Duffy Copyright Law, 305 
Dynamic microphone, 7, 8, 254 

E 

Echo in the studio, 4 
Editing, of medical talk, 94 
of news, 51 

Education by radio, 203-222 
Educational copy, advertising, 181 
Educational director, 279, 280 
Educational program, definition, 221 
test, 203, 221 

Effects, sound, 160-178, 189 
“Eight-bair* microphone, 7, 8, 254 
Electrical disturbances of broadcasting and 
reception, 15 

Electrical pickups and turntables, 230-234. 
241 

functions of, 241 
structure of, 230-234 
Electrical transcriptions, 241-246 
advantages of, 243-245 
assignments, 390 
cue sheet for, 290 
dramatic, for analysis, 376 
Federal Communications Commission, 
regulations concerning, 242 
horizontal and vertical cutting of, 242 
libraries of, 242, 274 
“spot’* broadcasting with, 244 
time of, 235, 244 

types of continuity service of, 243 
vertical cut, 242 
Enunciation, 46-50 
Episodic serial, 128 

Equipment, for broadcasting classes, 281- 
288 

standard of station by Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 298 
Ewbank, H. L„ 225 
Examination by radio, 219 
specimen, 220, 221 
Expressions, radio, 334-337 
Extempore speech, teaching of, 273 
Extempore-speech programs, 67-'75 
libel in, 303 
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F 

Facsimile, 19, 40 
Fadein, 7 
F'adeout, 7 
Fading, 13 

Farm programs, 95, 96 
Federal Communications Commission, 13, 
15, 16, 19, 40, 444 
acts of, 495-300 

Federal Trade Commission, 184, 300 
“Fickle Widow,” A (script), 363 
Filler, for sports broadcAsis, 63 
Follow-up worK for broadcast lessons, 416- 
419 

Foreign names, pronunciation of, 40, 44, 317 
Foreign stations, 300 
Foreign-language programs, 464 
Forms, 116, 488-494 , 318, 319 
Free time for politicians, 101 
Free-lance writers, 194, 193, 344, 333 
opportunities for, 134, 194, 193 
pay of, 333 

submission of work of, 116, 149, 194, 193 
Frequency assignment, classification of, 14, 
496, 300 

clear channel, 14, 496, 300 
local, 14, 496, 300 
regional, 14, 496, 300 
station, 5, 14 

Frequency modulation, 18, 480 
Full-day broadcasting, 476, 477 

G 

Gag writers, 343 

*‘Game of the Week” (script), 356 
Geography, teaching of, 414 
Good will, in advertising, 194 
and the station, 91 
Government programs, 98^“ 101 
Grammar over the air, 85, 87, 88. 131, 190, 
191 

Gramaphone records, 441-444 

{See also Electrical transcriptions) 

** Grey-eyed Man of Destiny” (script), 347 

Ground wave, 14 

Guest, Edgar, 77 

Guides, teacher, 415-419, 435 

H 

Havana Conference, 499, 300 
Health problems over the air, 93-95 


Hillman, Philmour B., 339 
Historical dramatization, 347 
History, teaching of, 414, 413 
Humor over the air, 90, 138, 343 
“Hush Money” (script), 118-144 

I 

Impersonation in children’s programs, 143, 
144 

Impromptu-speech programs, 67-75 
assignments, 383 
“Bull Session,” 73-75 
interviews, 71 
public events, 68 
repetition in, 68, 74 
round table, 69 
special features, 68 
timing of, 67 
types of, 67 

Index of sound effects, 164-176 
Inflection, 46 

Informal style in radio speaking, 43, 44, 68, 
74, 76, 77, 89, 473 
Insincerity and broadcasting, 33, 34 
Interest-getting devices of programs, 67, 
118, 185, 461, 464 
Interference in reception, 14 
Interview, radio, 71, 74 
interest value of, 74 
repetition in, 74 
style of. 74 
Intonation, 49 

Ini.raschool communication by public- 
address system, 443 
Introduction of speaker, 90 
Introductory^ course in broadcasting, 471 

J 

Jazz and the radio, 451 
Juvenile listener, 134, 134, 460 

K 

Kennelly-Heaviside layer, 14 
Kent, Harold W., 415 
Kern, Esther A., 363 
Kilocycle, 14 
Kinsella, Michael, 358 
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L 

Law of radio, 295-300, 301-315 
books on, 315 
copyrights, 304-314 
courses in, 278 

and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 295-300 
libel 301-304 
obscenity, 299 

Law-enforcement programs, 101, 102 
Length of broadcasts, 90, 98, 119, 262 
Libel, 301-304 
statutory, 304 

Librarian, music, of station, 325 
transcription, 242, 243 
License of station, 16, 297-300 
qualifications for, 298-300 
renewal of, 297 
“Licking*’ of songs, 251 
Listener, average type of, 267 
Listening group, 98 

Literature, teaching of, by radio, 216, 217 
Live studio, 3, 4 

Local broadcasts, commercial, 199, 200 
daylight, 264-265 
foreign appeal, 264 

Local community-service programs, 91-102 
civic interest, 91, 92 
farmer, for the, 95, 96 
health, on, 93-95 
law enforcement, on, 101-102 
necessity, 91-92 
parent-teacher programs, 98 
politics and government, 98-101 
religious, 96-98 
for the shut-in, 91 
weather, 91 
Local program, 10 

lx>cal station, advertising service of, 199- 
200 

classification of, 14 
Logs, radio, 225, 288-294 
Loud-speaker, 16, 281 
Lyric drama, 79 

M 

Magnetic-tape recording, 50, 231, 238, 273 
Malone, Ted, 76 
Manners, Lucile, 251, 252 
Manuscripts, construction of, 3<l 90, 113 
Measuring audience reaction, 2to-264 


Medical programs by radio, 93-95 
dramatization, sample script, 339-347 
methods of presentation, 94 
time of broadcast, 94 
Meter of speech, 284-285 
“Michigan’s March of Science” (script), 
339-347 

Microphone technique, 7, 27, 28, 81, 156, 
157, 163, 168, 170, 171, 173, 247-248, 
249, 253-257, 284 
Microphones, bidirectional, 6 
cardioid, 7, 8, 9 
crystal, 4, 5, 6 
distance from, 27 
dynamic, 7, 8 
eight ball, 7, 8 

machine-gun attachment, 8, 11 
multimike, 9 
nondirectional 7 
parabolic attachment, 8, 9, 11 
salt shaker, 7, 8 
talk-back, 282-283 
velocity, or ribbon, 6, 7, 27, 158 
Mike fright, 72, 226 
Milhous, Phil, 347 
Modulator, 12 
Montage, 79, 111, 339 
Mood words, 79, 111 
Multiple-voice technique, 79 
Music, assignments, 390 
as background, 82 
copyrights of, 252, 304-306 
instruction of, 207, 215 
interludes, 78 
as introduction, 119 
libraries of, 242, 243 
log, 291, 292 

microphone position for, 247, 248, 253, 
254-257 

orchestral placement for, 4, 253-257 
release, 294 
selections, 252, 258 
singer, 248-252, 325 
special arrangements, 82 
transitions, 146 
Musical bridge, 146 
Musical librnrian, 325 

N 

Narrator, 119 
National exnergeney, radio 
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Needles, 233, 236, 237 
Networks, definition of, 10 
disadvantages of, 91 

liability of, for copyright violation, 303, 
805 

for libel, 302 
program of, 258 
relations with agency, 197 
“tailor-made,” 201 
transcription, 245 
News programs, 51-60 
assignments, 383 
columnists, 52 
commentating, 51, 52 
commercial copy in, 52 
delivery in, 58 
in education, 218, 219 
items, length of, 57 
news services, 51 
police news and, 101 
policies regarding, 59, 60 
preparation of material for, 54-58 
processing, 57 
salutation in, 58 
selection of news, 53 
sentences, 57 
speed of delivery in, 58 
taboos, 53, 54, 55, 59, 60 
tense, 56 
training for, 277 
transitions, 56, 58 
" trite expressions in, 55, 56 
North American Regional Agreement, 14, 
300 

O 

Obscenity and the radio, 183,' 299 
Opening of radio play, 108, 118, 119 
Oral interpretation, 77 

familiarity and understanding in, 77 
musical background of, 82 
rhythm in, 81 
voice in, 81, 82, 83 
Orchestra, pay of, 324 
placement of, 253-257 
Orchestral placement, 253-'257 
positbn of microphone* 4, 253-257 
Organisation chart for broadcasting classes, 
287 

Osciiktion, rate of, 12 


Oscillator, 10 

Overlapping of stations, 13 
P 

Parent-teacher programs, 223 
Pauses, 78, 82, 152, 209, 219 
Personages on programs, 71, 261 
Personal interview, 71 
Personality, radio, 24, 89, 97, 100, 143, 184, 
250 

Persuasion in advertising, 182 
Photoelectric pickup, 237 
Piano solos, 254 
Pickup, 9, 237, 241 
“Pilgrimage of Poetry,” 76 
Pitch of voice, 28, 47, 249 
best for men, 29 
best for women, 29 
conversational level of, 24 
Place names, pronunciation of, 42 
Platter (see Disc) 

Play (see Radio play) 

Playback, 237 

Plots, radio, 104-107, 125-127, 131, 132, 187 
Plugs, 179, 187 

Poetry programs, 76-83, 141, 142, 143 
Police blotter program, 101 
Policies, 135, 183 

Political discussion over the radio, 98-101 
Popular music, 252, 253 
Popularity gauge of program, 199, 263, 264, 
265 

Portable school equipment, 225 
Position before microphone, 27, 28, 81, 
156, 247-249, 253-257, 284 
coughing and sneezing, 28 
drama, for, 156, 158 
extraneous noises and, 26 
for orchestra, 253-257 
rules for, 7, 27, 28, 81, 156, 158, 247-249, 
253-257 

for singer, 247-249 

for sound effects, 163, 168. 170, 171, 173 
Power, Leonard, 270 
Power of station, 15» 296 , 

Price mentions, 183 
Privilege and fair comment, 303 
Production, log of, 291, 292 
Profanity, 104, 183 
Program, route of, 17 
sponsored, 17h-i91 
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Program building, 
assignments, 800 
local features, 91-102 
problem of director, 145-158 
Program director, 321 
Program popularity, gauge of, ii65 
Program production, 145-153 
Programs, afternoon, 259-200 

children’s, 120, 180-134, 135-144, 200 
civic interest, 91-102 
department store, 194 
dramatic, 103-117, 118-124, 125-134, 
136-140, 145-159, 200 
evening, 260 
extempore speecli, 07 75 
farmer, 95-96 
foreign language, 204 
general requirements of, 201-208 
health, 98-95 
interview, 71 

law enforcement, 101-102 
local features, 68, 91-102, 204, 205 
morning, 259 
multiple voice, 79-82 
news, 51-60, 218, 219 
parent teacher, 98, 223 
poetry, 76-83, 141-143 
politics, 98-101 
public events, 68 
religious, 96-98 
round-table, 69 
school, 203-222 
serials, 125-134 
for special day, 265-267 
sports, 61-66 
surveys of, 263-264 
variety in, 261, 262 
Pronunciation, radio, 36-45 

assignments, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 381, 
382 

of classical music, 39, 40, 41, 42 
drill in, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40 
of foreign names, 42 
principles and rules for, 40, 41 
reference books for, 44 
Public events, extempore speech in, 68 
Public service by radio, 91-102, 299 
assignments, 385 
community, service to, 91-98 
farm programs, 95-96 
government in, 98-101, 213 


Public service by radio, health, on, 93-95 
law-enforcement programs, 101-102 
parent-teacher programs, 98 
political programs, 98-101 
religious programs, 96-98 
Public-address system, 223-230, 281 
administration of, 223-225 
assignments, 389 
cost of operation, 230 
information available concerning, 240 
mechanical structure of, 230 
portable equipment, 225 
use of, in schools, 223-230 
value to administration, 228, 224 
value to students, 225-236, 276 

Q 

Questionable statements in advertising, 182 

Quiz, jnedical, 95 

Quiz program (script), 356 

R 

Radiator, 10 

Radio as a vocation, 316-331 
advertising staff, 326-327 
announcers, 316-322 
dramatic staff, 324, 325 
free-lance writer, 192, 193 
musical staff, 324 

program director, 321 ^ 

salaries in, 320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 825, 
326, 327 

technical staff, 280, 325, 326 
traflSc director, 322 
women, 192, 328-331 
writers, 322-324 
Radio Act of 1927, 295, 296 
Radio and political campaigns, 98-101 
Radio equipment in schools, 223-240 
assignments, 389 
bibliography, 240 
operator of, 225, 233-237 
public-address system, 223-230, 281 
sound-recording equipment, 50, 236-240 
Radio lessons, arithmetic, 215 
assignments, 388 
civics, 98-90, 213 

elementary science, 209-212, 219-221 
examinations, 219-221 
geography, 214 
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Radio lessons, history, 212 
literature, 216-218 
music appreciation, 215 
music instruction, 207 
news, 218, 219 
reception of, 206 
speech, 214 

test of educational program, 208 
vocational guidance, 208 

Radio operator, education of, 270, 271 
salary of, 326 
vocation of, 825, 826 

Radio play, 108-117, 118-124, 135-144, 
339-371 

adaptations, 114, 140, 141, 363 

announcer or narrator of, 107 

assignments, 385, 886 

beginning of, 107, 118, 119, 128 

bibliography, 371 877 

easting of, 148-150 

characters of, 108, 120, 127, 182, 148 

closing, 123 

copyright of, 115, 116, 118, 306-314 
courses in, 274, 275 
dialogue of, 105, 108, 109, 110, 136 
educational, 205, 209, 212, 214 
excerpts from original manuscripts, 889- 
371 

length of, 111, 119, 125 
manuscript requirements of, 113 
manuscripts, submitting, 115, 116, 129 
plot of, 104, 105, 106, 123, 187 
sample plays, 339, 347 
scenes, 106, 107, 119 
serial, 125-134 

sound effects for, 111, 114, 160-178 
suspense, 121, 125, 128, 130 
taboos for, 112 
televised drama, 116-117 
tempo. 111, 118, 123 
writer of, 103 

Radio speaking, 21-35 
assignments, 380-381 
basic principles of, 21-23 
breathing and, 27, 33, 78 
impromptu and extempore, 67-75 
manuscript for, 30, 31 
pitch and volume of, 28, 80, 81, 82, 83 
position before microphone, 27, 28, 81, 
156 

pronunciation and, 36-45 
requirements of, 31 


Radio speaking, speed and delivery of, 29, 
30, 32, 78 

style and delivery of, 23-27, 33-35 
teaching, 272-274 

Radio surveys, types of, 199, 263, 264 
Radio waves, 16 
Rate of speaking, 29, 30, 32, 78 
Reading of lines, 24, 25, 149 
Reception interference, 13 
Recorded sound effects, 160-162 
Recording, 50, 230, 240, 241, 242, 250 
Recording equipment in the school, 230-240 
Recording copyright, 315 
Records, station, 288-294 
Regional dialect, 42, 43 
Rehearsals for radio presentation, 80, 147, 
150-153 

Release, music copyright, 294 
Religious programs, 9(V-98 
Reminder copy, advertising, 181 
Remote-contro] pickup, 83, 68 
Repetition, 68, 72 
Reports, 288-294 

Reverberation of sound in studio, 8, 4 
Rhetoric and radio speech, 190, 191 
Rhythm, of pm*try, 80, 81 
and speech, 46-50 
“Robinson (>usoe,“ 217 
Round-table programvS, 69, 205 
assignments, 383 
naturalness in, 69 
signals used in, 71 
Rural listener, 95-96 

S 

Sales appeal of radio advertising, 179, 180, 
182, 200-202 

Salesman, radio, 326, 327 
Salutation, 58, 84 
“ Saw-tooth “ wall, 3 
Scanner, 20 

Scenes in radio play, 106 
Science, teaching of, 209 

specimen broadcast, 210-212 
School broadcasts, 203-222 
assignments, 388-389 
in civics, 68, 98, 213, 218, 219 
in geography, 214 
in history, 212, 213 
listener participation in, 206 
in literature, 216, 217 
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Scliool broadcasts, in music, 207 
preparation of programs for, 205. 206. 
215-221 

program types for, 204, 205 
radio examination, 210-221 
reception of, 222 
in science, 209-212, 219-221 
in speech, 214 

teacher’s guides, 215-222, 225 
in teacher training, 221, 222 
test of program worth, 203, 204 
in vocational guidance, 208, 209 
School iLse of radio equipment, 233-240 
Schoolroom reception, preparation for, 203, 
204, 205, 206. 215-222 
Selection of programs, 222, 225, 258-268 
Semitechnical course, 280 
Sentence structure, 85, 87, 88, 110 
Serial, radio, adult, 125-130 
assignments, 386 
audiences, 125, 126 
characters, numbers of, 127 
types of, 127 
dialect in, 128 
episodic, 128 
lead-in, 128 
plots of, 125, 126, 127 
popularity of, 125 
setting of, 128 
style of, 129 

submitting to agency, 129 
suspense in, 125, 128, 130 
time, 125, 129 
children’s, 130-134 
characters, 132 
condemnation, 130, 131 
grammar in, 131 
plots of, 131 
policies concerning, 131 
realism in, 132 
Service to sponsor, 192-202 
Shut-in” listener, 91 
Side band, 12 

Signs used in radio, 71, 333 
Singer, radio, 247-262 
advice to, 251-252 
expression for, 249 
group singing, 248, 249 
microphone position for, 247-448 
pay oU 325 
qualities of, 249, 250 
trakking of, 250 


Singer, radio, volume control by, 249 
Sky wave, 12 

Slander and libel over the air, 301-304 
Slang, radio. 334-337 
Smith, Carney C., 227-229 
Soap opera, 35 

Song selection, rules governing, 253 
Sound, deadening, 3, 4, 281 
Sound effects, 111, 118, 119, 120, 160-178 
189 

assignments, 387 

catalogue of manual effects, 163-177 
for drama, 178 
equipment for, 163-177 
manual effects, 163-177 
manufacturers of recorded, 160 
recorded, 160-162 
table, sound, 161, 286, 288 
Sound Mirror, 238 
Sound waves, 4 

Sound-absorbing methods, 3, 4 
Sources of scripts, 373-376 
Speaking, radio, 21-35, 67-75 
(See also Speech) 

Special-day programs, 265, 266 
Special features, 68 
Speech, commercial, 31-35, 184 
radio, 21-35, 67-75, 84 
assignments, 380 
basic problems of, 21, 22, 23, 24 
teaching of, 272-274 
Speech defects and radio, 46, 227-230 
Speed of delivery, 29, 30, 78 
desirable rate of, 30 
emotional tension and, 30 
timing of, 30 
Sponsor assignments, 388 
department store as, 194-196 
free-lance opportunities and, 192, 198 
liability of, 303 
service of agency to, 196-199 
service of local station to, 199, 200 
Sports prograpis, 61-66 
assignments, 383 
bias in, 65 

filler material for, 63 
forecasting in, 64 

knowledge of sport and its language, 62 
mike position in, 65 
preparation for broadcast, 62, 63 
restraint in, 65 
spotters for, 63 
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Sports programs, tense used in, 64 
Staff turnover of the station, 

Staff writers, 322, 323 

Stage diction and radio speech, 156, 157 

Stand-by, 179 

Station, antenna of, 10 

frequency allotment of, 12-14, 296, 800 
liability for copyright violation,. 304 
for libel, 303 
license of, 297-300 
staff of, 331 
Station break, 179 
Statutory copyright, 308 
Stroboscope, 162 
Studio, audience in, 158 
expression of, 334-337 
means of deadening sound in, 3, 4, 281 
reverberation of sound in, 3, 4 
signals used in, 69, 333 
types of, 281 

Style of delivery, 23, 76, 77, 84, 156, 184 
animation, 25 

body movement in, 26, 28, 157 
conversational tone, 24, 69, 71, 76, 77, 80, 
184 

mental attitude and, 24, 83 
projection of personality in, 24, 33, 77, 
97, 100, 184 
sincerity in, 33, 155 

Subject matter of programs, determination 
of, 69, 91-102, 104-108, 181, 258-268 
Subplots in radio drama, 106 
Surveys, radio, 199, 263-264, 269 
Suspense in radio drama, 107, 121 
Sustaining programs, 91-102 

T 

Table, sound, 161, 286, 288 
Taboos, 112, 183 
Tailor-made networks, 201 
Talk-back circuit, 282 
Talk-back mike, 282-283 
Talks, radio, 84-90 

Teacher’s part in school broadcasts, 215- 
222 

Teacher-training courses in radio, 221, 
222 

Teacher’s aids and manuals, 215-221, 225 
Teaching aids lor teadiing broadcasting, 
271, 272, 278, 2T4, 281-288 


Teaching the broadcaster, 269-294 
assignments, 391 
background courses for, 270 
dramatic courses, 275, 276 
educational director, for, 280 
equipment for, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 
281-288 

introductory course, 271, 272 
journalism course, 277 
law course, 278 
production course, 276 
reading courses, 275 
semitcchnical course, 280 
speech course, 272-274 
teacher-training course, 278 
technical course, 280 
where courses are taught, 269 
workshop, 270, 276 
writing course, 274, 275 
Technical staff of station, 325, 326 
salary of, 326 

Telephone transmission, 10 
Television, color, 117 
dramatics, 116 

Ten radio commandments for religious 
broadcasts, 97 

Testimonials in advertising, 183 
Ticker news service, 51 
Time, of broadcasts, 94, 119, 125, 259, 
260 

of discs, 235, 241 
taking liberties with, 118 
Time designation of stations, 16, 296 
Timing of programs, 67, 262 
Traffic director, 321, 322 
Training the broadcaster, 269-294 
Transcription cue sheet, 290 
Transcriptions, 241-246 
Transitions, 56, 58, 79, 106 
Transmitter, 10, 12 
Turntable, 233, 281, 286 
Tyler, I. Keith, 227 

U 

Unity in radio pkys, 104 
Universities, surveys of radio in, 269 
University courses in broadcasting* 269- 
288 

University stations, 269 
**Unkaown Soldier” (script), 266 
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V 

Variable-speed turntable, Si86 
Velocity microphone, 6, 7, 15, 158, 163 
Verse choir, 80 
Vocabulary, JWl, 86, 89, 189 
Vocations of radio, advertising department, 
326, 327 

announcer, 272, 273, 316-322 
auditions for position, 317 
dramatic staff, 324, 325 
musical staff, 324 
producer, 324 * 

program director, 321 
publicity director, 327 
staff turnover, 328 
technical staff, 325, 326 
traffic director, 321 
women in radio, 192, 328-330 
writers, 103, 134, 179-191, 192. 193, 322- 
324 

Vocational guidance b^' radio, 208, 209 
Voice, blasting,” 29 
qualities of, 148, 149, 155 
recording of, 50, 230-240 
volume of, 28, 284 

Volume before microphone, 28, 82, 284 
Volume indicator, visible, 284, 285 
Volume unit, 9 


W 

Wagon, sound, 288 
W’ave length, 11-14 
apportionment of, 13 
interferencje of, 12 
Waves, radio, 12 
“Whodunit” (script), 178 
W’^ilde, Percival, 118-124 
Women in radio, 328-330 
in advertising, 192 
means of breaking in, 329 
plays for all-women casts, 376-377 
as writers, 329, 330 
Word grouping, 27 
Workshop, radio, 270, 276 
World Broadcasting System, 245, 265, 274 
Writers for radio, 103, 134, 192, 193, 322- 
324 

salary of, 322, 323 
training of, 274, 275 
Writing, address, 84-90 
children's programs, 135-144 
commercial continuity, 179-191 
drama for radio, 103-124 
news, 54-58 
play, 103-124 
serial, adult, 125-134 
juvenile, 130-134 
sports tiller, 63 
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